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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


As stated in the Introductory Note to the first volume 
of the present series, these books are in reality, as their 
Names imply, “ popular studies.” Everything in them 
has been written or prepared with the needs of the general 
reader or student in view as distinct from those of the 
professed special student. The intention has been to 
afford such information respecting the authors selected 
for treatment as will make the study of them not only a 
pleasure, but an easy pleasure. To that end broad and 
general views have been presented rather than minute 
and special ones. 

Pains have been taken to illustrate the personalities of 
the authors; to show them as they were as men and 
citizens, and in their private life and home relations. 

Very useful, we trust, will be found the notes prepared 
for readers for use in their own individual studies of the 
authors. These notes are sufficiently complete to meet 
the needs of all classes of readers—those who desire to 
go pretty far in their studies, as well as those who have 
time and opportunity to go only a little way. 

Although published in three volumes, these studies 
constitute one continuous series. Ten authors have been 
selected for treatment, the ten greatest names in American 
literature. The student-reader should not rest satisfied 
until he has made a pretty thorough acquaintance with 
the whole ten. 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE. 
1809-1849. 


BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY. 


By JOHN EBENEZER BRYANT. 


Por’s genius and character are unique in the history 
of American literature. His genius is unique in the his- 
tory of the literature of the world. By many critics he 
has been reckoned (by the poet Tennyson, for example) 
the most original poet which this continent has produced. 
It has even been said that he is the only original poet of 
the continent. By many, too, he has been reckoned the 
most original story-teller the world has produced. Such 
estimates are extravagant and baseless. Poe’s genius 
was original so far as it went. He added new territory 
to the field of poetic achievement. He invented new 
objects of poetic consideration and treatment. He in- 
vented, also, new forms of poetic embodiment. But the 
quantity of his work was extremely small. The character 
of it, also, though striking, was not important. Its scope 
was narrow, its manifestation exceedingly unvaried. He 
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appealed to but one or two faculties of the mind. He left 
whole provinces of our intellect and of our sensibilities 
untouched. In short, though a unique and remarkable 
poet, perhaps the most so in literature, he can in no way 
be called a great poet. And his stories, though wonder- 
ful in themselves, have precisely the same limitations that 
his poetry has. 

Poe’s life was one long unheroic tragedy—a tragedy 
unalleviated by pathos, by sympathy, by real hope, or by 
any sentiment except a few transient friendships and the 
love and devotion of his wife and of his wife’s mother. 
No life in literature was ever more pitiful. Its storycannot 
be read without tears. His was the angel’s flight with the 
demon’s doom. Soaring ever upward, he fell ever down- 
ward into abysmal darkness. He seemed to unite within 
himself, not merely the good and evil dispositions of 
which every man has a portion, but good and evil as fierce 
contending spirits, each of such potency that when one 
ruled within him the other was barred all entrance. A 
great part of his correspondence, in fact, the most of it, 
reads, as indeed it was, as the utterance of a sincere and 
earnest-minded man struggling against adversity and 
endeavouring to leave no effort untried, no stone un- 
turned, to secure for himself an honest competence. 
People who met him first were always attracted to him. 
His earnestness in his business, his evident sincere desire 
to do his whole duty, the lofty character of his conversa- 
tion, the nobility of his expressed aspirations, impressed 
rightly enough upon every one who met him the con- 
viction that he was a man of both ability and character. 
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Lowell, for example, who corresponded with him for 
some time, not only admired his genius but offered to 
“write up” his biography for contemporary publication, 
something Lowell would never have done if with his 
admiration there had not been also a strong admixture 
of respect. But alas! those who came to know Poe more 
intimately found out sooner or later that there was both 
‘in his ability and in his character a good deal of sham. 
His scholarship, which he so often paraded, was mere 
superficial pretension. His genius, which, unfortunately, 
he only too evidently deemed universal in its range and 
unparalleled in its quality, was found to be so limited that 
even its unique character was often doubted. And his 
character, which at first acquaintance appeared so blame- 
less and even so lovable, was found to have not merely 
its weaknesses, not merely its faults, but even such contra- 
dictoriness of constitution as to be almost unintelligible. 
There was one characteristic of Poe’s, however, that 
never had its opposite, one that throughout his whole life 
suffered not even the slightest diminution of its strength 
and reality. This was his love for his wife—his child- 
wife, whom he took to his heart when she was but a girl 
of eleven, whom he married when she was but little past 
thirteen, and whom he cherished, and loved, and adored, 
till she was taken from him by death when she was but 
little past twenty-four. This was the one great ennobling 
and beautifying fact of Poe’s real life. Even the women 
whom after his “ Virginia’s ” death he was most interested 
in, women, too, who were much fascinated by him, and 
whom he proposed marriage to and would gladly have 
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married, have testified that Poe’s only real love—the only 
love he ever had—was the beautiful and spiritually deli- 
cate and fragile creature who gave her childish heart to 
him, who gave him also her woman’s heart, and left it 
unquestioningly and sacredly with him until the end. 
Her love, her trust, her devotion, her interest, her faith, 
were all his. And her whole being—its beautiful frail 
and delicate setting no less than the sweet and beautiful 
soul enshrined therein—was not merely the passion of his 
heart. In its short and sad existence it was the realisa- 
tion, the manifestation in corporeal and spiritual entity, 
of his one great, ever-present, ever-dominant, poetic idea, 
the love of a lovely woman, of a lovely woman passing 
away from her lover, passing away forever with all her 
loveliness, into dim, mysterious, inaccessible shadow- 
land. 

Edgar Allan Poe was born in Boston on January 19, 
1809. His parents were actors, and, at the time of his 
birth, were members of a theatrical company stationed 
there. His father was a David Poe, a man of handsome 
appearance and genial and attractive disposition, but of 
impulsive and unreflecting character, and very meagre 
ability. He had at first studied law, and had deserted law 
for the stage; but he made no success on the stage, and 
at the last was dependent on his wife for his very means 
of existence. The father’s father was also a David Poe, 
a highly honoured Revolutionary officer, who for his patri- 
otic services had always been known as “ General Poe.” 
In Baltimore, which had been the old patriot’s home, the 
Poes were a well-known and well-honoured family. The 
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poet’s mother was a frail and delicate creature, whose 
whole life had been spent on the stage—for her mother, 
too, had been an actress before her. Mrs. Poe was a 
woman of pleasing appearance, attractive manners, and 
unblemished character, and with talents that were both 
effective and popular; but, though her industry was un- 
remitting, the support of husband and children was more 
than she could effect. In the end she fell into a decline, 
and before her gifted son had reached his third year slfe 
died. The father, too, had fallen into a decline, and it is 
supposed that he had died some little while before his 
wife. 

Such was the ill-omened ushering into the world of this 
unfortunate child of song. But now a seemingly brighter 
lot was in store for him. Mrs. Poe had died very poor. 
The end had taken place in Richmond; and, though its 
wretchedness had been alleviated by charity, it was still 
sad enough. She had three young children, but as to 
their future she was able to make no provision. She had 
to leave them to fate. As it happened, however, they were 
all kindly cared for. Edgar, the second child, was taken 
into the home of.a Mr. and Mrs. Allan, wealthy people of 
Richmond, and it was supposed that they had adopted 
him. He was brought up and educated as if he were 
their own child. For five or six years he was at an excel- 
lent school in England. He was subsequently, for several 
years, in the best school in Richmond. He was finally 
sent to the University of Virginia. He had every mate- 
rial advantage and even every luxury that money could 
bring. He was petted and indulged, and, because of his 
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precocious cleverness, made a show of. But of real edu- 
cation, of the instruction that wisdom and love impart, he 
seems to have had but little. His foster mother was fond 
of him and kind to him. But his foster father never seems 
even to have cared for him. Of the love that father or 
‘mother can show, of tender sympathy and heartfelt inter- 
est, he seems to have been quite bereft, and the whole- 
some influences that his deficient nature needed were all 
denied him. . At the university, though he stood high in 
his classes, he fell into evil ways—especially into the evil 
of playing cards for money—and Mr. Allan removed him. 
Not long afterward—when he was just eighteen years of 
age—he left Mr. Allan’s house and went to Boston. Here 
he made his first venture into literature, and published a 
small volume of poems. Almost immediately afterward 
he enlisted in a battery of artillery. For a year or more 
he lived the life of a common artilleryman, but did so with 
credit and even honour. Early in 1829, through the in- 
tervention of Mr. Allan, and this again, it is said, through 
the intercession of Mrs. Allan, who was then upon her 
deathbed, he was granted a discharge. It was intended 
that he should go to West Point. Mr. Allan interested 
himself in the matter, and the permission to enter West 
Point was most sedulously canvassed. In the meantime 
he republished his early poems, and added some new ones. 
On July 1, 1830, when, however, he was already past 
twenty-one, his entrance to the military academy was 
finally effected. His West Point experience, however, was 
an unhappy one. He was too old, too experienced, too 
mature in every way, for the place. He soon began to 
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break the rules with the deliberate purpose of securing 
his freedom. This, in February, was accomplished. He 
was tried by court-martial, and dismissed—March 6, 
1831. , 
The subsequent portion of Poe’s sad life is too full of 
miserable petty detail, and too unrelieved by events of 
significance, to be told with pleasure or to be read with 
interest. His failure to get on at West Point was un- 
doubtedly the last straw that broke Mr. Allan’s weak back 
of patience and regard. Mr. Allan had married again, and 
had new interests; and though Poe rather fondly thought 
his foster father would provide for him in some way, or 
at least remember him in his will, he was in this, as in 
almost every other expectation and hope he formed in life, 
doomed to be disappointed. His first act, after leaving 
West Point, was to republish his poems. A marked 
characteristic of Poe was the inveteracy of his habit of 
republication. Though he was hard-working and indus- 
trious to a degree that is astonishing, when the evil habits 
that he subsequently became addicted to are taken into 
consideration, yet the actual amount of original matter 
that he gave to the world is small; and, of original matter 
with genius in it, very small. He published his poems 
over and over again, reéntitling them, making them do 
duty one after another, as addresses even to different per- 
sons, adding to them, taking away from them, but all the 
while improving them, touching them up and polishing 
them bit by bit, so that in the end they were often quite 
different from what they were in the beginning. He had 
that faculty of genius which consists in taking infinite 
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pains, but not that faculty which produces fine results, as 
it were, by sudden and unpremeditated creation. He was 
an artist, a great and notable artist, but his artistic touch 
was tentative and delicate, rather than instantaneously 
original and bold. Toward the end of his life his creative 
power grew greater, his genius more masterful and defi- 
nite in its conceptions and in its faculty of execution; and 
his three greatest poems, his “ Raven,” his “ Bells,” and 
his “ Annabel Lee,” all produced in the last four years of 
his career, were perhaps the three poems which he pro- 
duced with least effort, and with most perfection on first 
writing, of all he ever wrote. 

What has been said of Poe’s poems is partly true of that 
other great branch of the achievement of his genius, his 
tales or stories. These he perfected with great care, and 
published again and again. For the incessant republica- 
tion of his stories, however, Poe cannot be blamed. He 
was living by his pen. And, though he was producing 
matter which thirty or forty years later would have been 
sought for by every periodical in two continents, and have 
made the fortune not only of himself but of any publisher 
that could have controlled it, yet it seemed as if it were 
only by constant demeaning solicitation, or by extreme 
personal-favour, that he could get anything published at 
all. Poe longed to be independent. He longed to have 
the ease, the leisure, the freedom from care and worry, 
and, especially, the freedom to think and act as he pléased, 
which pecuniary independencealone could have given him. 
Had he lived in our day his faculty for short-story writ- 
ing—for producing, as he said, “ startling impressions ” 
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in few words—would have secured him independence 
amply. Had that good fortune been granted him Poe’s 
whole life would have been different. His intrinsic char- 
acter, no doubt, would have remained the same, but its ill 
features would never have been developed by excesses, 
and, in the pleasing environment which financial ease 
would have secured for him, his virtues, which were many, 
would have had such opportunity and room to develop 
that, in all likelihood, his evil nature would never have 
been heard of. It is for all who are more favourably cir- 
cumstanced than Poe, not to blame him, but to pity him. 
Poe had only one occupation in life—the writing for 
and editing of magazines. He was engaged in this way 
in several places and upon many publications. Rich- 
mond, Philadelphia, and New York were the several 
principal scenes of his labours; the Southern Literary 
Messenger (of Richmond), the Penn Magazine, the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, and Graham's Magazine (of 
Philadelphia), and the Mirror and the Broadway 
Journal (of New York), the principal vehicles by which 
his thoughts reached the world. His history in regard 
to his connection with all these publications is very un- 
varying. The connection was always hard to get. It 
was always poorly paid for when it was got. However, 
by his ability and his industry he always managed soon to 
make himself a valuable assistant to his employers; and, 
several times, his position came to be as good as at that 
day was possible, and his prospects to look as bright as 
those of any literary man of his time. But, in almost 
every case, he soon grew discontented with his work; 
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and, in almost every case, he soon gave evidences of 
peculiarities of character or of conduct that justly alien- 
ated from him the good will of the friends that he had 
acquired, and made the continuance of him in his en- 
gagements impossible. At first, it was only small faults 
of character that had to be put up with in him. Later on, 
and with more and more frequency, and with greater and 
greater flagrancy, it was faults of conduct also. Fits of 
stupidity, or of delirium, caused by opium-eating, fits of 
intoxication caused by drinking strong spirits, were the 
manifestations of his weakness most palpable to observa- 
tion; but, unfortunately, these were only the outward 
signs of the wreckage. The real wreckage was a de- 
terioration of character that resulted in frequent petty 
untruthfulnesses, and, worse than all else, in frequent 
displays of jealousy, partiality, and biassed judgment, in 
his literary work. To his generation Poe was a critic 
rather than a poet or story-writer ; and his reputation as a 
critic was, for a time, very great. He was looked upon 
then, and has sometimes been regarded since, as one of 
the great critics of the century. His critical faculty, how- 
ever, was never, even in his best days, keen or strong, or 
enlightened either by profound learning or by generous 
sympathies. It was always narrow and prejudiced, and, in 
the real sense of the word, ignorant. Later, when his 
moral faculties had become weakened by his indulgences, 
his original deficiencies as a critic unfortunately became 
more pronounced than ever. So that in character, in 
social reputation, in literary power and acumen, in literary 
reputation also, and in literary achievement, poor Poe, 
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despite his genius, despite his ability, despite his ambi- . 
tion, despite his industry and his painstakingness, despite 
his trials and efforts again and again repeated, despite a 
thousand things in and about him that were noble and 
lovable, gradually sank from bad to worse, and from 
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worse to a still more wretched state, until in the end his 
fate was sad and pitiable almost beyond all precedent. 
Poe’s wife died January 30, 1847. Had she lived— 
had she lived and been blessed with strength and health 
—Poe’s fate might have been vastly different, for he 
certainly loved her whole-heartedly and passionately. 
But, alas! poor thing, for years she was ever almost at 
death’s door; and, in all those years, the means for her 
recuperation were never at her command. When at last 
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she did die, it was only in the charity of friendly strangers 
that her distress found alleviation from abject wretched- 
ness. At that time Poe almost died also, but he had still 
two years of a strangely varied life—of wild yet gracious 
hopes, of daring ambitions, of sad disappointments and 
disillusionings, together with some splendid efforts, and 
one or two splendid achievements—to put in. Poe 
had always a charm for women. His personal beauty 
and his dignity of manner never failed to impress them, 
even at the very first; while his courtesy of behaviour, 
and his frank avowal of his need of sympathy, retained 
their admiration, and oftentimes warmed it into a deeper 
feeling. During the last two years of his life his friend- 
ships were nearly all with the gentle sex. One of the 
most devoted and most kind-hearted of these gentle 
friends of his advised him to marry; and Poe, needing 
love, needing sympathy, needing a home, needing, too, a 
definite means of support (which in one or two instances 
he thought marriage would have secured for him), would 
gladly have resorted to marriage if he could. One lady 
that he proposed to—the “ Helen” of his poems—would 
have married him if prudence, plain as a pikestaff, had 
not warned her against the step. And in after years, be 
it said to her honour, she ever cherished his name and 
memory with all a real wife’s affectionate love and esteem. 
Another lady that he proposed to (and, rather strange to 
say, one who, when a young girl, had been the first object 
of his boyish fancies) also would have married him. In 
her case the marriage might have proven fortunate, 
for she was wealthy. And, having (it is said) secured her 
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(HELEN. 


acquiescence to his proposition, he left her in her home in 
Richmond for a short trip to New York, to arrange his 
affairs there preparatory to marriage. But, on the way 
to New York, he unfortunately stopped off at Baltimore. 
It is supposed that he arrived in Baltimore on a Tuesday. 
On the following Sunday he had died—died in a hospital 
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—died alone and almost unknown—his clothes gone, 
even his travelling trunk gone, no one knew where. He 
had got to Baltimore on the eve of an election, and had 
been captured by some politicians there, and seduced by 
them into a state of intoxication in order that he might be 


“repeater”? on election day. From 


made to vote as a 
the polling booths to the hospital he was brought uncon- 
scious; and, either unconscious or terribly delirious, he 
remained until within an hour of his death. His last 
words were “Lord, help my poor soul!” With this 
fateful prayer he expired—October 7, 1849—in the forty- 


first year of his age. 


TEN-MINUTE TALK. 


By PROFESSOR BLiIss PERRY 


Editor Atlantic Monthly. 


Poe’s work, both in prose and verse, is best studied in 
connection with the romantic movement to which it be- 
longs. The romantic implies a certain degree of depar- 
ture from the real and familiar; and Poe, like all roman- 
ticists, was dissatisfied with the artistic material furnished 
by everyday life. Indeed, he had a contempt for every- 
day life in every respect, so that the predilections of the 
artist were also exhibited in the wayward career of the 
man. 

Poe brought to the task of literary creation a rare 
critical faculty. Though he was deficient in breadth and 
soundness of scholarship, he had a keen sense of form, 
and was a close student of literary technique. His criti- 
cal writings, though of very unequal value, are acute and 
interesting; and his judgment of contemporary authors 
generally honest. He was a tireless critic of his own 
work, and constantly altered the text of his poems and 
tales. In not more than two or three of his poems did 
he attain the flawless perfection which he sought, In all 
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the others there is some false or discordant note. But, 
though he was not always master of his instrument, he 
had the true lyric gift, and many fragments of his verse 
have a haunting beauty of sound that almost gives Poe 
a place among the greater poets. 

His instinct for harmony and unity of effect is equally 
well shown in his short stories. His best tales are the 
product of consummate workmanship. In “The Fall of 
the House of Usher,” “ Ligeia,” “The Masque of the 
Red Death,” ‘‘ William Wilson,” “The MS. Found in a 
Bottle,” ‘““ The Purloined Letter,” and a dozen more, the 
theme, the characters, and the atmosphere, are handled 
with marvellous skill. There could not be a better com- 
bination of right artistic theory and successful artistic 
practice. 

Within certain limits Poe’s observation was keen and 
his power of analysis extraordinary. He had a good 
journalistic eye. He caught some aspects of the great 
human drama with camera-like precision. Other aspects 
of life he seemed never to see at all, and he had nothing of 
the genuine dramatist’s power of seeing life as a whole. 

The power of his imagination is unquestionable. We 
may wish that it dealt more often with the normal life of 
man—with the pleasant realities of the sunshiny world. 
We may wish that he had painted nature more often in 
her happier moods ; that, like Wordsworth, he had caused 
these moods to interpenetrate the nobler thoughts of 
mankind, instead of reversing Wordsworth’s process and 
attuning nature’s ghastly and terrible forms to the 
strained, tortured emotions of the soul, He might have 
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dealt less frequently with those primitive terrors that be- 
long to the childhood of the race. Persistently as he 
strove to penetrate to the realities of the unseen world, he 
could not pass beyond the gloom and terror of its border- 
land. 

The mind of a healthy man or woman finds the symbols 
of Poe’s art appealing to a very narrow tract of experi- 
ence. Often the appeal is toa mood alone, or to a natural 
sympathy for morbid ideas. Some of the themes which 
had a morbid fascination for Poe’s own mind awaken 
physical repulsion merely; they are sensational, not 
emotional; they chill the spinal column but they do not 
shake the soul. Yet there are certain images of pitiful- 
ness and fear that are universally potent, and Poe could 
make them rise before the reader when he chose. 

Poe’s influence upon subsequent writers involves a 
whole chapter of literary history. He was a path-breaker 
for a long file of men in France, Italy, England, and 
America. The very fact that he has served as a model to 
two generations of story-writers and poets is evidence of 
the enduring quality of his best work. His field was 
narrow and his personality not a noble one; but, after all, 
he wrought the miracle that brings beauty into the world. 
Much of his material was sorry stuff—mere shadows and 
superstitions, disordered fancies and the tremblings of 
shattered nerves; and yet, such subtle craftsmanship went 
to the making, that the fabric is a permanent contribution 
to the imaginative literature of the race, 


REMINISCENCES AND CRITICAL STUDIES 


SELECLED, 


THE DIFFICULTY OF ASCERTAINING THE TRUTH 
ABOUT POE. 


In the biography of no eminent American is it so diffi- 
cult to arrive at the unvarnished truth as in that of Poe. 
His own statements cannot be trusted fora moment. He 
gave, at various times, at least three widely different dates 
for his birth; he seemed to be proud of the reckless ex- 
ploits of his youth, and magnified them when possible; 
and he sanctioned the wildest fables, like the story of his 
journey to St. Petersburg in 1827. His biographers 
have taken every standpoint, from that of Griswold, a 
virtual enemy, to that of Ingram, who goes to the oppo- 
site extreme of laudation—Pror. Frep. LEwrs PATTEE, 
mn” A History of American Literature ’’ (Sil.). 


POE’S PERSONALITY EPITOMISED. 


The facts presented in the largest and most laudatory 
biography of Poe (Ingram’s) are, in themselves, enough 
to sadden or repel the impartial reader, From the care- 
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ful study of nearly all of the vast mass of Poe literature, 
and from diligent inquiry among those of his contempo- 
raries with whom I could speak, I am satisfied that Poe, 
on the one hand, was industrious, usually devoted to his 
wife and her mother, and chaste in thought and life; 
while, on the other, he was tactless, imperious, and 
wayward of temper, too fond of sentimental attitudinis- 
ing, occasionally treacherous toward loyal friends, and 
wretchedly intemperate. With these plain statements, 
to which should be added a denial that he was addicted to 
the opium habit, the literary historian may dismiss the 
personality of Poe. Few authors of note have so com- 
pletely severed the life and the book.—Pror. CHarLEs F. 
RICHARDSON, in “ American Literature, 1607-1885 ” (Put.). 


POE’S SHIPWRECK OF HIS FATE. 


Thus came to an untimely end? the unfortunate genius 
who was born in the same year as Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and who died miserably forty years and more 
before the close of Holmes’ dignified and honourable 
career. He had great gifts, perhaps greater than those 
of any other American poet, but he knew not how to 
husband them. He had many chances, but he threw 
them away, one by one. Fortune favoured him again 

1 Toward the end of September, two years after his wife’s death, Poe left 
Richmond to arrange for his final removal from New York. Four or five days 
later he was found in Baltimore in the last stages of delirium. He was ad- 


mitted to a hospital, and there, on Sunday, October 9, 1849, he died. His 
relatives took charge of his funeral, and he was buried next day. —PRoF, 


BRANDER MATTHEWS, 
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and again, but he made shipwreck of his fate. He won 
many friends to no purpose, for their unwearied efforts 
were unavailing to save him from the consequences of his 
own weakness of will. His misfortunes were due to his 
own failings; and if he was unhappy, it was entirely his 
own fault. He was, as Lowell said in Poe’s lifetime, 
“wholly lacking in that element of manhood which for 
want of a better name we call character; it is something 
quite distinct from genius—though all great geniuses are 
endowed with it.”—Pror. BRANDER MATTHEWS, in “ An 
Introduction to the Study of American Literature” (Am.). 


POE’S SUCCESS IN HIS OWN LIFETIME. 


Edgar Allan Poe was a man of rare original capacity, 
cursed by an incurable perversity of character. It cannot 
be said he failed of success. The immediate recognition 
as positive additions to our literature of such poems as 
“The Raven,” “ Annabel Lee,” and “ The Bells,” and of 
such prose stories as “ The Gold Bug,” “ The Purloined 
Letter,” “ The Murders of Rue Morgue,” and “ The Fall 
of the House of Usher,” indicates that the public was not 
responsible for the misfortunes of his life. He also as- 
sumed the position of general censor and supervisor of 
American letters, and in this he also measurably suc- 
ceeded; for his critical power, when not biassed by his 
caprices, was extraordinarily acute, and during the period 
of his domination no critic’s praise was more coveted than 
his, and no critic’s blame more dreaded.—Epwin P, 
- WHIPPLE, in “ American Literature” (Hou.). 
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POE’S INTELLECTUAL INGENUITY. 


In most of his literary work, Poe displayed that rare 
combination of reason and imagination to which may be 
given the name of imaginative analysis. He was so 
proud of this power that he was never weary of unfolding, 
even to a chance acquaintance, the genesis of his poems 
and stories, accounting, on reasonable grounds, for every 
melodious variation in the verse, every little incident 
touched upon in the narrative, as steps in a deductive 
argument from assumed premises. One of two things 
was necessary to quicken his mind into full activity. The 
first was animosity against an individual; the second was 
some chance suggestion which awakened and tasked all 
the resources of his intellectual ingenuity. The wild, 
weird, unearthly, wnder-natural, as distinguished from 
supernatural, element in his most popular poems and 
stories is always accompanied by an imagination which 
not only spiritually discerns but relentlessly dissects. 
The morbid element, directing his powers, came from his 
character ; the perfection of his analysis came from an in- 
tellect as fertile as it was calm, and as delicate in selecting 
every minute thread of thought as in seizing every 
evanescent shade of feeling—Epwin P. WuippLe. (Cf. 


above.) 
POE’S WORK AS A CRITIC. 
Poe’s critical writings, earnest and vigorous as they 


were, did not express his largest self. They performed 
a useful service in banishing many poor books and weak 
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writers from the field of American literature; though too 
often prejudiced, they were never timid, and they called 
attention to some of the deeper elements of literary crea- 
tion at a time when superficiality was too common. These 
criticisms, written before the masters had done their best 
work, and while the mists of sentimentalism temporarily 
shrouded the literary landscape, were necessarily of little 
permanent value—Pror. CHaRLes F. RICHARDSON. 
(Cf. above.) 


POE’S MERITS AND USEFULNESS AS A CRITIC 
SUMMARISED. 


Of the excellence of Poe’s criticism in itself, however," 
there can be no question. He was the disciple of Cole- 
ridge; and, being gifted with something of Coleridge’s 
analytic powers, he applied the principles he thus derived 
with skill and effect. No one, too, could subject himself 
to so long a self-training, and become so perfect in his 
own subtle art, without developing a refined taste of the 
highest value in criticism. The test of his ability as a 
critic, the severest test to which a man can be put, is the 
quickness and certainty of his recognition of unknown 
genius. In this Poe succeeded; the rank he gave to the 
American poets, young and old (and in the case of the 
best of them he had only their earliest work to judge by), 


1 Professor Woodberry had previously said: ‘‘ Destructive criticism of 
imaginative work, especially, is ordinarily futile, and in Poe’s case no excep- 
tion need be made. The good he did was infinitesimal ; it would have been 


far better to leave such work to the scythe of Time,”’ 
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is the rank sustained by the issue, and his success in deal- 
ing with the English reputations of the future was not 
less marked. To Tennyson, Dickens, and Longfellow he 
brought early applause; Mrs. Browning, Lowell, and 
Hawthorne were foreknown by him when their names 
were still in doubt. It is no diminution of his just praise 
that he so far shared in human weakness as to obey an 
obscure jealousy, notably in Longfellow’s case; or to be 
misled by a prejudice, as with Emerson or any other 
transcendentalist; or to hail many a poetaster, particu- 
larly in petticoats, as of Apollo’s band. He was as ex- 
treme in eulogy as in denunciation; and especially in the 
case of Southern writers, he sometimes indulged in so 
laudatory a strain as to be guilty of absurdity. His de- 
cisions in more than one instance, like those on Moore, 
and in a less degree on Dickens, were merely contem- 
porary ; and in other cases, like that of Horne’s “ Orion,” 
were esoteric and whimsical. His silence, too, regarding 
the great men of the past, such as Shakespeare, and the 
unanimous report of his violent depreciation of them in 
conversation, must count in settling his own virtues as a 
critic. He was, it is easy to see now, prejudiced here and 
partial there; foolish, or interested, or wrong-headed ; 
carping, or flattering, or contemptuous. Yet he was the 
first of his time to mark the limitations of the pioneer 
writers, such as Irving, Bryant, and Cooper, and to fore- 
see the future of the younger men who have been men- 
tioned; he was, too, though he originated no criterion, 
the first to take criticism from mere advertising, puffery, 
and friendship, and submit it to the laws of literary art. 
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This was much to do, and in his lifetime, whatever were 
his deficiencies, was regarded as his great distinction; 
it was the more honourable because of the offence that 
was now and then bound to be given, even if Poe had been 
the. wisest and kindest of men instead of the reckless, 
erratic, and unscholarly judge he was. For, to come to 
the rationale of the matter, it was by no means learning, 
in which he was a charlatan, nor inborn sense, nor intel- 
lectual honesty, nor moral insight, nor power of imagina- 
tive sympathy, that gave his criticism value,—in all these 
he was deficient; but it was merely the knowledge of the 
qualities and methods of artistic effect, which came to 
him in the development of his own genius under the con- 
trolling influence of Coleridge’s reason and imagination. 
His criticism is thus largely a series of illustrations of 
literary art as he himself practised it—Pror. GEORGE E. 
Woopserry, in “ Edgar Allan Poe,” in “ American Men 
of Letters”’ serics (Hou.). 


THE QUALITY AND RANGE OF POE’S CREATIVE 
POWERS. 


Poe’s fame rests upon his tales and poems; and 
the essential nature of the best of them is the same. 
They deal with weird and ethereal beauty ; with the deso- 
late sadness of a half-despairing and half-hoping soul 
before the iron gate of death ; with the strange lights 
and unworldly sounds of the realm of pure romance ; 
with the parable of shadow and the fable of silence. 
Theirs is not the high philosophy of life, the manly, ethi- 


Sad ae 
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cal self-reliance of Saxon independence. Had Poe striven 
often to enter Hawthorne’s domain, the allegory of con- 
science, his failures would have been speedy; had he 
sought to repeat the hated Longfellow’s ‘‘ seven voices of 
sympathy,” the result would have been grotesque. We 
cannot all do all things. Poe knew what he could do, and 
did it—Pror. CHARLEs F. RicHarpson. (Cf. above.) 


POE’S TRUE PLACE AND FAME AS A POET. 


Less than two hundred small pages include the poetical 
product of Poe. Upon his forty poems, however, rests 
a reputation which has slowly and steadily advanced in 
many lands, without successful challenge from the critics 
or the public, during the forty years since his death. 
Their obvious and at times painful limitations have by 
contrast displayed their conspicuous merits. The maker 
and the product have survived the attacks of hostile critics 
and the still more foolish and injurious praises bestowed 
by the indiscriminate adulation of those who have made 
“the Poe craze” a term of merited contempt. The 
lonely separation of his verse, in the history of American 
song; its melancholy imagination and its romantic fancy ; 
its metrical originality and beauty and its mastery of as- 
sonance and alliteration—have given it a place and fame, 
notwithstanding its lack of the moral might of the mas- 
ters. Poe could not give us one of the long poems he 
affected to despise ; he was incapable of success in the use 
of our. noblest English measure, the iambic unrhymed 
pentameter or “ blank verse” ; and he too often forgot— 
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though at his best he remembered—the words of a poet 
as great as himself and in some respects very like him: 


“ Beauty is truth, truth beauty,—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” 1 


—Pror. CHARLES F. RicHarpson. (Cf. above.) 


POE’S ‘‘ BELLS’’ AND “‘ THE RAVEN.”’ 

From the small and homogeneous body of Poe’s verse 
two poems stand clearly forth, marked with a general 
favour they are unlikely to lose. ‘ The Bells’ and “ The 
Raven ” are, in my opinion, of merit inferior to that of the 
trio of poems previously reprinted in this chapter. But 
their qualities are such as to insure lasting popularity in 
a world where the majority of readers prefer a lyric to an 
epic, and sing a song while they leave a drama unread. 
Poetic conciseness and unity of thought were prime arti- 
cles in Poe’s creed, and in these original lyrics his practice 
well followed his principle. The heaviest ear can follow 
the music of “ The Bells,” and the dullest mind can per- 
ceive the varied but progressive suggestions of the poem ; 
while the reader of finer tastes need not complain of any 
lack of refinement and beauty in the metrical and verbal 
workmanship. As for “ The Raven,” it is obvious that 
our “Stygian American” never measured his powers 
more exactly than in its famous stanzas. Its variorum 
editor boldly declares that it “ may safely be termed the 


1 The concluding lines of Keats’ ‘‘ Ode on a Grecian Urn.”’ 
2 ‘No Helen,’’ ‘‘To One in Paradise,’’ and ‘‘ Annabel Lee.”’ 
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most popular lyrical poem in the world.” A dozen ri- 
val candidates at once occur, beginning with Gray’s 
“Elegy” ; but there need be no discussion of the wide- 
spread favour which the later lyric enjoys——PRor. 
CHARLES F. RicHarpson. (Cf. above.) 


POE’S A TRUE GENIUS, THOUGH NOT A DEEP OR 
GREAT ONE. 


Poe’s work was evidently not noble in vital ethical pur- 
pose; but at its best it was excellent in its adequately 
artistic presentation of an original and legitimate con- 
ception. This excellence hardly permits one to declare, 
with Tennyson, that Poe was “the greatest American 
genius,” the literary glory of America; but it well war- 
rants the critic in assigning him a place among the world’s 
artists or makers. The French saying, “nothing suc- 
ceeds like success,” is already sufficiently applicable to the 
poems and tales of this favourite of the French literary 
public. Neither his thoughts nor his creations were of 
the deepest or highest type; but his feignings were those 
of definite genius and not of mere mechanical cleverness, 
of which the reading world soon tires —PRoF. CHARLES 
F. Ricuarpson. (Cf. above.) 


POE’S WANT OF POWER IN CHARACTERISATION. 


Poe’s chief stories are “ tales of the grotesque and ara- 
besque.” Their hold upon plain human life—such as that 
portrayed in the novels of George Eliot—is neither strong 
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nor constant. Even in the detective riddles of “The 
Mystery of Marie Roget ” we do not feel the power of a 
writer whose chief aim was to delineate actual character. 
Poe created few men and women whose personality 
stands clearly forth in the reader’s mind. No Don 
Quixote, Gil Blas, Robinson Crusoe, Colonel Newcome, 
Sam Weller, Adam Bede, Phoebe Pyncheon, Natty 
Bumppo, was added by him to the “ dictionaries of noted 
names of fiction.” With all his realism and reasoning 
power, he was no master in the art of characterisation. 
Humanity is that which shapes and warms a hero or 
heroine in fiction; and humanity was the quality which 
Poe most conspicuously lacked—PRoF. CHARLES F. 
RICHARDSON. (Cf. above.) 


POE’S CHARACTER, GENIUS, AND POSITION IN 
LITERATURE SUMMARISED. 


Where the fault lay those who are bold to take the 
scales of justice may determine; the simple fact is that 
Poe, being highly endowed, well-bred, and educated bet- 
ter than his fellows, had, more than once, fair opportuni- 
ties, brilliant prospects, and groups of benevolent, con- 
siderate, and active friends, and repeatedly forfeited 
prosperity and even the homely honour of an honest 
name. He ate opium and drank liquor; whatever was 
the cause, these were the instruments of his ruin, and 
before half his years were run they had done their work 
with terrible thoroughness—he was a broken man. He 


died under circumstances of exceptional ugliness, misery, 


a a 
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and pity, but not accidentally, for the end and the manner 
of it were clearly near and inevitable. He left a fame 
destined to long memory, and about it has grown up an 
idealised legend, the elements of which are not far to 
seek; but in the first lines of the literary history of a 
young nation, the truth is better than a lie, however 
gilded, and in the case of genius, that so easily gathers 
romantic power over the heart and wins its devotion, can- 
dor is a social virtue. On the roil of our literature, Poe’s 
name is inscribed with the few foremost, and in the world 
at large his genius is established as valid among all men. 
Much as he derived nurture from other sources, he was 
the son of Coleridge by the weird touch in his imagina- 
tion, by the principles of his analytic criticism, and the 
speculative bent of his mind. An artist primarily, whose 
skill, helped by the finest sensitive and perceptive powers 
in himself, was developed by thought, patience, and end- 
less self-correction into a subtle deftness of hand unsur- 
passed in its own work, he belonged to the men of culture 
instead of those of originally perfect power; but being 
gifted with the dreaming instinct, the myth-making fac- 
ulty, the allegorising power, and with no other poetic 
element of high genius, he exercised his art in a region of 
vague feeling, symbolic ideas, and fantastic imagery, and 
wrought his spell largely through sensuous effects of 
colour, sound, and gloom, heightened by lurking but un- 
shaped suggestions of mysterious meanings. Now and 
then gleams of light and stretches of lovely landscape 
shine out, but for the most part his mastery was over 
dismal, superstitious, and waste places. In imagination, 
3 
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as in action, his was an evil genius; and in its realms of 
revery he dwelt alone. Except the wife who idolised 
him and the mother who cared for him, no one touched 
his heart in the years of his manhood, and at no time was 
love so strong in him as to rule his life; as he was self- 
indulgent, he was self-absorbed, and outside of his family 
no kind act, no noble affection, no generous sacrifice is 
recorded of him. Many men, it is true, held him in kind 
regard, and many women, subjected by his romantic sen- 
timent, remained loyal to his memory; but these winning 
attractions never overcame the subtle power within that 
made him unable to establish a natural human relation, to 
keep continuously on living terms with any one, except 
the inmates of his family. Solitary as he was, proud and 
selfish, how could he kindle his works with the vital in- 
terest of humanity? Other interests they have, but not 
this crowning one which is the supreme excellence of the 
works of men. Thus ever more remote from mankind 
ran the currents of his life and genius, interminably com- 
mingling, until their twin streams, glassing at last the 
desolation they had so often prophetically imaged, choked 
and stagnant in midway of their course, sank into the 
waste. The pitiful justice of Poe’s fate, the dark immor- 
tality of his fame, were accomplished.—PRror. GEorcE E. 
Woopserry. (Cf. above.) 


POE, HAWTHORNE, EMERSON, COOPER,. WHITMAN. 


Poe, Hawthorne, Emerson, Cooper, and Whitman 
stand isolated and significant. A Coleridge or Tieck may 
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have influenced Poe or Hawthorne, as Carlyle affected 
Emerson and Whitman; every author learns something 
from his predecessors; but these five American names 
stand for peculiar powers in separated fields. I am far 
from stating that these five men are of equal rank, nor do 
I claim that significance is the only mark of success; but 
it is a conspicuous and suggestive mark. These men 
have deeply affected their students in many lands; they 
have aroused the imitation of literary schools, or, like 
Hawthorne, have left their would-be followers in despair 
of learning their secret—Pror. CHARLES F. RicHarp- 
SON. (7. above.) 


AN ENGLISH CRITIC’S DEFENCE OF POE. 


We have only to look at the character of Poe’s work, 
and the condition of such literature commercially, to see 
why it was that the most popular writer of his generation 
in America had to struggle so hard for a bare subsistence. 
His short stories were an easy prey for the newspaper 
pirate, and when thousands were reading them, the author 
received nothing but the few dollars paid him by the pub- 
lication in which they first appeared. “The Raven” was 
published first in 1845, and in a few months was being 
read and recited and parodied wherever the English lan- 
guage was spoken; but the half-starved poet, who had 
to live by his genius, received only two pounds for the 
production. And, fertile and active as his imagination 
was, these short works of his, which served for the pass- 
ing sensation of the newspaper reader, were far from 
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being extempore effusions. His “ Philosophy of Com- 
position ”’ is sometimes, indeed generally, regarded as 
half-serious, half a jest in the author’s peculiar way of 
mystification. But to any one who examines Poe’s work 
closely by the light of this essay, it is obvious that the 
disclosure of his method is only too seriously true. It 
would have been well for his own powers of endurance if 
he had composed on a less exacting and exhausting sys- 
tem. The most fantastic of Poe’s creations are not the 
product of the imagination abandoned to the impulses of 
a dominant mood; the effects are deliberately calculated, 
as he says they were, step by step and point by point, to 
a prearranged culmination. A man writing on such a 
system, with the wolf at the door, and affections daily on 
the rack, could hardly have endured the strain if he had 
had a constitution of iron. It was no wonder that Poe’s 
health became distempered, or that, during the last years 
of his wife’s illness and the two remaining years through 
which he survived her, he had recourse to the dangerous 
help of stimulants. Not only did he subject his imagi- 
nation to exhausting conditions, but he wasted his force 
in doing with superfluous thoroughness what a ready 
journalist would have dismissed with a few easy sen- 
tences of commonplace. When we read his criticisms, 
which are full of insight and suggestion, we see that in 
reviewing a book or a poem he was never satisfied till he 
had thought out what could be done with the subject. 
His famous feat of anticipating the plot of “ Barnaby 
Rudge” from the opening chapters, was only a sample 
of the thoroughness with which he threw himself into 
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whatever he undertook. Poe failed to make a living by 
literature, not because he was an irregular profligate in 
the vulgar sense, but because he did ten times as much 
work as he was paid to do.—Pror. WiLL1AM MINT», im 
“ Poe,” in “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 


READERS” AND STUDENTS NOTES. 


1. Much myth has accumulated about Poe’s character and 
achievement. Many absurd things have been written both for 
and against him. But every one who wants to know what Poe 
really was, and what he really accomplished, should read his 
“Life,” by George E. Woodberry, in the “ American Men of 
Letters’ series. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 
Professor Woodberry’s book is a finished task. His industry 
and his judgment have united to make his estimate of Poe’s work, 
as well as his account of Poe’s life, complete and final. 

2. Poe’s three great poems (‘The Raven,” “The Bells,” and 
“ Annabel Lee’’) are known to most Americans, and, for that 
matter, to most people in the English-speaking world. We doubt 
if there is a series of school reading books in the whole English- 
speaking world in which at least one of these poems is not to be 
found. Many school reading series contain the whole three. 
One who knows these three poems knows Poe at his very best. 
And there is little other poetry of his, with the possible excep- 
tion of “ To Helen,” “ To One in Heaven,” and “ Ulalume,” that 
will endure. 

3. Poe’s prose imaginative work has been divided into four 
groups: (1) “tales of mystery; ” (2) “ tales of ratiocination; ” (3) 
“tales of conscience; ”’ (4) “‘ landscape studies.” His own classifi- 
cation was “Tales of the Arabesque and Grotesque.’ These 
classifications, however, are not very distinct. The tale that he 
himself thought most of was “ Ligeia.” The one that made most 
reputation for him in foreign countries was “ The Murders of the 
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Rue Morgue,” a “tale of ratiocination.” It is generally considered 
the origin of the modern detective story. Another famed detec- 
tive story is “ The Mystery of Marie Roget.” The most popular 
tale is “ The Gold Bug.” “ The Fall of the House of Usher ” is, 
perhaps, all things considered, his most powerful tale. “The 
Black Cat” is scarcely less powerful, however. “William Wilson” 
is the most powerful of his “tales of conscience,” and is, in some 
respects, suggestive of Stevenson's ‘‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 
“Eleonora ” is his nearest approach to a love-story. “The Do- 
main of Arnheim ” and “ Morning on the Wissahickon” are the 
most charming of his landscape studies. 

4.. The “home life” of authors is always interesting reading, 
for it helps to the understanding of the author’s works. Hattie 
Tyng Griswold’s “ Home Life of Great Authors” is a work that 
has found favour because of this fact. It contains a chapter on 
the home life of Poe; also chapters on the home life of all the 
other authors of our list, except Cooper; besides chapters dealing 
with the home life of many other authors. (Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.50.) 

5. Poe’s “ Poems” and the most popular of his “ Tales” are 
issued by many publishers. Among the more available and satis- 
factory editions are those published by T. Y. Crowell & Co., New 
York. Of these, particularly to be commended are the “ Faience” 
editions. ($1.00 each.) 

6. The standard edition of Poe’s complete works is that which 
has recently been prepared—with a memoir, critical introduction, 
and notes—by E. C. Stedman, the critic and poet, and Prof. 
George E. Woodberry, the author of Poe’s “ Life,” in the “ Amer- 
ican Men of Letters” series. This work is adorned with many 
portraits, facsimiles, and pictures by A. E. Sterner. The revi- 
sions of the editors have been made in accordance with Poe’s 
own final manuscript .corrections. (Chicago: Stone & Kimball. 
10 vols., $15.00.) 

7. Other editions of Poe’s complete works, each with a valuable 


preliminary memoir, are the following: 
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(1) The edition edited by John H. Ingram. (London: A. & 
C. Black. 4 vols., $5.00.) 

(2) The “ Fordham” edition, edited by Richard Henry Stod- 
dard. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 6 vols., $7.50.) 

8. The best work of most great writers occupies but little space. 
This statement is particularly true of Poe. This is the reason of 
existence of a “bijou” edition of the best of Poe’s poems and 
tales in the admirable series’ of classics edited by Prof. Bliss 
Perry of Princeton University, entitled “ Little Masterpieces.” 
In the same series also are volumes devoted to the masterpieces 
of Irving and Hawthorne. (New York: The Doubleday & 
McClure Co. Each volume 30 cents, cloth; 60 cents, leather.) 

9. Poe’s great masterpiece, ‘“ The Raven,” formed a fitting sub- 
ject for the weird genius of the great artist Gustave Doré. The 
work entitled “The Raven, Illustrated by Gustave Doré, with 
Comment by Edmund Clarence Stedman,” is a product of the 
book-maker’s highest art. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$10.00.) 

10. For a critical account of Poe, at once appreciative and 
masterly, the student is referred to the chapter on ‘‘ Edgar Allan 
Poe,” in Prof. G8: Richardson's “ American Literature,” vol. 
ii. Professor Richardson’s estimate of Poe’s genius and place 
in literature is one of the best things in his book—a book that is 
acknowledged, wherever American literature is formally studied, 
as a chief authority. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 2 vols. 
in one, $3.50.) 

11. Further critical accounts of Poe will be found as follows: 

(1) In E. C. Stedman’s “Poets of America.” (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.25.) 

(2) In T. W. Higginson’s “Short Studies of American 
Authors.” (Boston: Lee & Shepard. 50 cents.) 

(3) In Dr. Brander Matthews’ “ Pen and Ink.’”’ In an essay 
on “ The Short Story ” in this work is a comparison between Poe 
and Hawthorne as story-writers. (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.00.) 
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(4) In E. P..Whipple’s “American Literature and Other 
Papers.” (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 

12. Excellent short accounts of Poe, both biographical and 
critical, with much valuable matter, bibliographical and other— 
and not of Poe only, but also of every other author on our list— 
will be found in two excellent books that we can confidently 
recommend to students for constant use; as follows: 

(1) Prof. Fred. Lewis Pattee’s “‘ History of American Litera- 
ture.” (Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co.) 

(2) Dr. Brander Matthews’ “ Introduction to American Litera- 
ture.’ (New York: The American Book Co.) 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
1804-1864 


BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY. 


By JOHN EBENEZER BRYANT. 


HAWTHORNE is America’s most distinctive classic. 
The earlier American writers who rank as classics, as, for 
example, Cooper and Irving, were too English in their 
artistic tone and feeling to be truly characteristic of the 
soil that bore them. The later ones, as, for example, 
Mitchell, or Curtis, or Aldrich, or Howells, have been so 
cosmopolitan in their culture that their Americanism 
seems scarcely to be intrinsic, but only incidental. But 
Hawthorne was American, not merely in tone and feeling, 
and culture, but in the very pith and marrow of his in- 
tellectual being. The most distinctively characteristic 
American imaginative writings yet produced are Haw- 
thorne’s novels, shorter tales, and sketches. 

Hawthorne was an artist solely. His themes are so fre- 
quently concerned with problems of the conscience that 
he has often been represented as a moralist. So fre- 
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quently, too, does he end these problems in solutions that 
are gloomy or despairing that he has been adjudged a 
pessimistic fatalist. His pictures have been taken as alle- 
gories, and these allegories have been thought to portray 
the sadness of human life as inevitable and hopeless. But 
this judgment of Hawthorne has arisen from unfamiliarity 
with art. Hawthorne was neither a pessimist nor a fatal- 
ist. Nor in any sense was hea moralist or ateacher. His 
personal life was wholly private and individual. He had 
no “views” to promulgate, no philosophy to establish. 
His attitude to his fellowmen was simply that of an ob- 
server. His writings, too, are pictorial, not didactic ; pic- 
tures, not moral essays. The pictures, of course, are al- 
ways pervaded by a certain characteristic sombre tone, and 
are seen to lie within a certain characteristic range; for, 
with all his genius, Hawthorne’s limits were definite 
enough. Once when asked by his friend Hillard why 
he would not write a story that “ should be cheerful and 
sunny from beginning to end,” he smiled and replied: 
“Tt would be impossible. The dark cloud would come 
over the sun and the spectral form glide in and check the 
laughter of mirth in spite of myself.” But the pictures 
are all. There is no ulterior moral intended or implied; 
only such moral as in all high artistic work lies plainly on 
the surface. To read into Hawthorne’s subtle and deli- 
cately wrought art allegorical lessons not plainly placed 
there by the artist, is as wrong, is as absurd, indeed, as it 
would be to do the same with Homer. It is true Haw- 
thorne’s art deals almost wholly with moral questions. 
The effect of sin upon the human heart, especially of un- 
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suspected and unacknowledged sin, is a constant subject 
of his delineation and portrayal. Heart, mind, con- 
science, character, conduct, as affected by such sin, are all 
analysed and described—oitentimes realistically, but for 
the most part imaginatively, and with a reference to an 
ideal world of spiritual influence and action that, appar- 
ently, was to Hawthorne as real as flesh and blood could 
be. But the analysis and description are wholly artistic, 
not didactic. This is the essential characteristic of Haw- 
thorne’s achievement. 

Hawthorne’s personality was unique. His figure was 
tall and commanding ; his chest deep ; his shoulders broad. 
His head was large and dome-shaped; his hair profuse, 
black, and glossy. His face, eyes, and brow, perfect in 
form as a sculptor’s model, were all lit up with the fire and 
light of genius. His whole appearance was noble and 
handsome. Like Goethe in his youth, wherever he went 
he attracted attention. But within that commanding 
presence beat a heart as delicately sensitive as a woman’s; 
nay, more, as shy and timid as a child’s: Even in the 
company of intimate friends he would be reserved and ill 
at ease if more than one were present. The thought of 
making a formal call would keep him awake in his bed. 
Of women he was especially shy. He could not lay a 
piece of butter upon a lady’s plate at breakfast without 
a tremble:in his hand. When he was introduced to the 
lady (with her sister) whom he afterward married, his 
“impel him to flee 


‘ 


agitation was so great as almost to 
away.” “He was stricken with dismay. His face lost 
colour and took on a warm paleness. He was standing 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


(From an early portrait.) 


by a table, and taking up some object that lay upon it, 
he found his hand trembling so that he was obliged to lay 


it down.” He is not known to have had an intimate 
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acquaintance among the fair sex outside of the members 
of his own family. Once, when invited by Mr. Bancroft, 
the historian, to dinner, to meet Margaret Fuller, he made 
the entry in his note-book: ‘“ Providence gave me some 
business to do; for which I was very thankful.” But 
dinners, even with men who were his friends, he would 
not attend unless in some way obliged to do so. Emer- 
son had been his fellow-townsman at Concord, Long- 
fellow his fellow-student at Bowdoin, Holmes and Whit- 
tier he was on friendly terms with; and yet he declined to 
attend the meetings of the Saturday Club at Boston, even 
when specially invited to do so, to meet these old friends 
of his. In England, when consul at Liverpool, and wel- 
comely invited everywhere as one of America’s most dis~ 
tinguished authors, he would rather take a hand at cards 
with a party of weather-hardened sea captains than at- 
tend the grandest dinners given by mayors and corpora- 
tions. Theatres, operas, concerts, balls, which sometimes 
he would be expected to attend, were “as painful as sur- 
gery” to him. And as for presentation at court, he 
“would have preferred to fight a duel or go into battle” 
instead. Even in his native town, before he became fa- 
mous, his shyness and seclusiveness were his most dis- 
tinguishing traits. He himself records that for days he 
would not speak to a human being outside of his own 
family. Even in his own family he for long times to- 
gether would live as an alien. His meals would be 
brought to his locked door and left there so that he might 
eat them alone. No wonder that he once wrote in his 
diary: ‘We do not live at our house; we only exist.” 
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After his marriage his habits were equally solitary. His 
daily practice, even in Concord, which he afterward made 
his permanent home, was to walk from his house to the 
post-office, obtain his mail, and return to his house again, 
without speaking a word to any one. Once, when his 
wife was away from home for a time, he gravely set down 
in writing that he purposed during her absence “ not to 


” 


speak to a single human being.” Even in his own family, 
as to many matters, he was scarcely more communicable. 
Before his marriage he never read his tales or sketches 
to his mother or sisters ; after his marriage he never spoke 
of them to his wife until they were completely finished. 
Even of ‘“ The Scarlet Letter”? Mrs. Hawthorne did not 
know the existence till it was ready for publication. 

A part of Hawthorne’s reserve, so far as it concerned 
his own people, was no doubt another phase of his ex- 
cessive shyness, for both Mrs. Hawthorne and his chil- 
dren testify to his genial companionableness in his own 
household. ‘“ The airy splendour of his wit and humour 
was the light of our home,” writes Mrs. Hawthorne. 
“He was the gayest person I ever saw; there never was 
such a playmate in all the world,” writes his daughter. 
But the greater part was no doubt due to the brooding 
habit of his fancy and his practice of constant introspec- 
tion. Hawthorne was not a student. He was not even 
a reader. He had few books; he rarely bought books; 
indeed, he cared but little for them. His writings are a 
witness how little he used them; for seldom does he em- 
ploy a quotation or make any allusion to other writings 
than his own. Once, when his friend Hillard was invited 
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to his “ study ” (in Leamington, England), where he had 
been writing “The Marble Faun,” he found the only 
furniture or adornment of the room to be a table and a 
chair! Hawthorne’s real study was the street, and his 
real books were the faces of the men and women he met 
uponit. Some of the happiest hours of his life were those 
that he spent in rambling up and down the crowded 
thoroughfares of Liverpool and London. His fancies, 
however, were the fine-spun products of his brain alone, 
and owed their existence neither to observation nor to 
reading. And, when once a fancy took possession of his 
thoughts, it absorbed them wholly. While “ The Scarlet 
Letter ” was in progress “ there was a knot in his forehead 
all the time” ; although Mrs. Hawthorne, who has told 
this for us, knew not what occasioned it. And Haw- 
thorne’s style—that inimitable style of his—clear, easy, 
graceful, illusive, bewitching—was equally the product of 
his own brain alone. Individual and characteristic it had 
been from the very first. But it was perfected by years of 
constant and patient practice. Everything that he pub- 
lished was elaborated with the utmost care. But much 
that he wrote was kept in manuscript, with the thought, 
perhaps, of perfecting it still further ; and much, also, was 
destroyed and not kept at all. Hawthorne’s own judg- 
ment was the severest critical tribunal to which his work 
was ever subjected. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne was born in Salem, Massachu- 
setts, July 4, 1804. His ancestry, on his father’s side, was 
of the purest New England Puritan stock. One progeni- 
tor was that Major Hathorne who persecuted the Quakers 
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of Salem (Hawthorne was the first of his race to spell his 
name witha “w’’). Another was that Colonel Hathorne 
who persecuted the Salem witches. “I take shame upon 
myself for their sakes,” writes Hawthorne in his preface 
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to “The Scarlet Letter.” -“ And yet,” he adds, “strong 
traits of their nature have intertwined themselves with 
mine.’ Other ancestors were ship captains. ‘‘ From 
father to son,’ writes Hawthorne proudly of them, “ for 
above a hundred years they followed the sea.’”’ Some 


were privateers in the Revolutionary War, who won fame 
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and honour in it by their valour and their daring. His 
own father, a son of one of these famous privateers, was 
also a ship captain. He died of a fever in Dutch Guiana 
in 1808. On his mother’s side, too, Hawthorne was al- 
most of as old and pure New England stock as on his 
father’s. His mother was a woman of remarkable beauty, 
and no doubt it was from her that Hawthorne inherited 
his own handsome face and features. Hawthorne’s child- 
hood was chiefly spent at his mother’s father’s house in 
Salem. A happy year of his boyhood was spent at the 
house of his mother’s brother, who lived spaciously in 
Raymond, a town in the almost primeval forest of Maine. 
His formal education was slight and irregular. At his 
grandfather’s he is known to have read Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Pope, and Thomson. He is said also to have taken 
great delight in Spenser’s “ Faery Queene” and Bunyan’s 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress.” At his uncle’s he loved to wander 
solitarily through the woods with gun or rod, and after- 
ward to record his observations and impressions with 
pen and paper. In this way was begun that habit of care- 
ful composition which, continued throughout life, had 
much to do with making him the finished writer that he 
was. Even those early jottings in the woods of Maine 
are said to have been remarkable for their accuracy of 
perception and fitness of expression. When he returned 
to Salem to prepare for college (1819) he published a 
manuscript periodical which he called the Spectator. In 
1821 he entered Bowdoin His studies there were chiefly 
literary, and even at that early age were noticeably char- 
acteristic He was scarcely exemplary in his formal 
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tasks, but he excelled in composition, not only in English 
but in Latin. His translations from the classics, when 
he chose to put his heart into them, were remarkable for 
their grace and elegance. He also wrote poems. But 
his college life was chiefly remarkable because there he 
formed the two most important friendships of his life. 
One of these was with Horatio Bridge, of whom he says 
in his preface to “ The Snow Image”: “ If anybody is 
responsible for my being an author it is yourself.” And 
again: “It was through your interposition—and that, 
moreover, unknown to himself—that your early friend 
was brought before the public.” The other was with 
Franklin Pierce, afterward President, of whom many 
years later he wrote in his “ Italian Note-Books” : “I 
have found him here at Rome, the whole of my early 
friend, and even better than I used to know him. We 
hold just the same relation to one another as of yore. 
We have passed all the turning-off places and may hope 
to go on together, still the same dear friends, as long 
as we live.” Another of his fellow-students was Long- 
fellow. 

Hawthorne had early formed the notion of devoting 
himself to literature. In one of his boyish letters to his 
mother he wrote: “I do not want to be a doctor and 
live by men’s diseases; nor to be a minister and live by 
their sins; nor to be a lawyer and live by their quarrels. 
So I don’t see that there is anything left for me but to be 
an author.” His intimacy with Bridge at Bowdoin had 
served to strengthen his purpose. Bridge had predicted 
that he would be a writer of fiction from the very first. 
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So when his college course was over (1824) he returned to 
Salem to his mother’s house, with the thought of fulfilling 
his boyish ambition. But he was young; he was poor; 
he was friendless. The country was new. Native litera- 
ture was as yet almost unknown. Authorship as an in- 
dependent profession was almost impossible. Ambitious 
but not energetic, gifted with genius and yet self-distrust- 
ful, Hawthorne now slipped into a habit of life which in 
after years he regretted, but which perhaps was, after all, 
the one best fitted for the development of his peculiar 
powers. “It was in the woods of Maine,” he afterward 
wrote, “ that I first got my cursed habits of solitude.” But 
he had always been seclusive and a dreamer even from 
childhood—more so, indeed, than he realised. Now, re- 
leased from discipline, without either occupation or pros- 
pects, and almost without hopes, solitude was not merely 
natural to him—it became a passion. For twelve years 
he was a recluse and avoided intercourse, not with his 
fellow-townsmen alone, but even with his mother and 
sisters at home. The story was that he never came out 
in the daytime at all. His ostensible occupation was 
study. This study, however, was not formal. He was 
brooding his fancies and putting them into words. It 
was during these years that he perfected his style, for he 
incessantly practised composition. It was during these 
years, too, that his genius gained possession of that prov- 
ince of the imagination, that borderland between the real 
and the unreal, that region of weird and awesome half- 
lights and shadows, with which his fame is now asso- 
ciated; for it was then that he composed many of those 
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sketches of the fancy which, afterward published in 
“'Twice-Told Tales,” won for him that place in litera- 
ture which is peculiarly his own, and which all his 
subsequent production but served to make more radi- 
ant and more secure. His writings, however, reached the 
world only in papers, magazines, and annuals, which- 
had little more than local circulation, and which there- 
fore could not afford to pay him for his work. 

In 1836 Hawthorne became for a short time the editor 
of a periodical published at Boston by the once-famous 
“Peter Parley.” ~“ Parley,” however, neglected to pay 
his editor his earnings, and Hawthorne soon returned to 
Salem more disheartened than ever. But in 1837 he was | 
able to find a publisher for a volume of his “ Twice-Told 
Tales,” and in 1845 a second volume was issued. The 
public, however, recognised Hawthorne’s genius slowly, 
and it was a long time before he was known outside of 
New England. He was, in truth, as he himself wrote in 
a preface to a subsequent edition of the “ Twice-Told 
Tales,’ “for a good many years the obscurest man of 
letters in America.” But he still continued his work. 
Other tales, evincing even richer genius and rarer work- 
manship, found a wider field of publicity in the Demo- 
cratic Review, a somewhat successful periodical published 
at Washington. He was also becoming more at ease 
financially. In 1839 he had received through political 
interest (while not a politician, he was always loyal to his 
party) an appointment as weigher and gauger at the Bos- 
ton custom house. His work there was dismal enough, 
but it brought him a little money, for which he was grate- 
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ful. Besides, as he himself expressed it: “ It was good 
on many accounts that his life had this passage in it. He 
gained worldly wisdom.” In 1841 he joined the Brook 
Farm community, and there made acquaintance with 
Emerson and other generous and large-minded spirits, 
and widened his experience of the world to a degree that 
had been impossible to him had he remained in Salem or 
even in Boston. Social life, however, even the unconven- 
tional life of Brook Farm, was abhorrent to Hawthorne, 
and he was not happy there. ‘‘ Too much of a party here,” 
he said. A year or two previous he had become engaged 
to Miss Sophia Peabody, a lady of Salem, and at one time 
he had thought of beginning his married life at the Farm; 
but when, in 1842, he married he went to Concord and 
took up his residence there—in the ‘Old Manse ”’—a 
house which for many years had been lived in by ances- 
tors of Emerson, and which in his youth was lived in by 
Emerson himself, but which Hawthorne added greater 
fame to by using its name as the title of one of his most 
characteristic and most popular collections of tales. Here 
he spent three years, perhaps the three happiest years 
of his life—writing, and meditating, and enjoying the 
beauties of nature on the Assabeth (“the loneliest stream 
that ever flowed on earth’’), and enjoying, too, as much 
as he cared to enjoy it, society—the society of men like 
Ellery Channing, Thoreau, Alcott, and Emerson. In 
1845, through the influence of Mr. Bancroft, he was ap- 
pointed to the post of surveyor of the port of Salem. In 
respect to his literary work this appointment was an un- 
fortunate one. During the whole time of his incumbency 
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of the office he wrote nothing. As he himself expressed 
it, ‘the imaginative faculty refused to act.” “I ceased 
to be a writer of tolerably poor tales and essays and be- 
came a tolerably good surveyor of the customs. That 
was all.” Fortunately for Hawthorne’s reputation as a 
writer, in three years a turn in the wheel of politics re- 
moved him from his post. He had not anticipated that 
his position would be disturbed. “ But who can see,” he 
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wrote, “an inch into futurity beyond his nose? My own 
head was the first that fell.” 

Though his dismissal from the surveyorship nettled 
Hawthorne somewhat, he soon “ brought himself to the 
comfortable conclusion that everything was for the best, 
and, making an investment in ink, paper, and steel pens, 
and opening his long-disused writing-desk, he was again 
a literary man.” And, in good truth, the dismissal was 
for the best. For the immediate result of it was that 
Hawthorne set about the composition of a romance, 
which for some time he had been contemplating, but 
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which, had he remained in the custom house, he never 
would have attempted. This was “ The Scarlet Letter.” 
Its publication was the most important literary event 
which this continent had yet experienced. It not only 
established Hawthorne’s reputation in America as a 
writer of the highest rank, but it raised American litera- 
ture itself to a level with the literature of the old world. 
The often-heard question of scorn, “ Who reads an 
American book?” was heard no longer, for every one read 
Hawthorne’s inimitable romance. And the glory of the 
achievement was that “ The Scarlet Letter” was no in- 
genious imitation of European or English art, but an 
indigenous New England product, right through and 
through. It smacked of the soil and of the air of its 
native home. Nor was the success thus won a unique 
and special one. Hawthorne was not a prolific writer, 
but before his life’s work was over he produced three 
other romances that more than sustained the fame he had 
won by “The Scarlet Letter.” In 1851 he published 
“The House of the Seven Gables,” a work which brought 
him not only fame but money. In 1852 he published 
“The Blithedale Romance,” which widened the circle of 
his admirers, for, tragic though it be, it is the lightest 
and brightest of all these fictions of shade and sorrow. 
His fourth great romance, “The Marble Faun” (pub- 
lished in England under the name of “ Transformation ”’), 
was written in Italy. Though its location is Italian, it is 
as thoroughly a product of New England soil as “ The 
Scarlet Letter.” It has been the most widely read of all 
his works. Two other works of Hawthorne’s that have 
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deservedly helped to make him famous are his “ Wonder 
Book” (1851) and his “ Tanglewood Tales” (1853)— 
collections of ancient classic myths retold by Hawthorne 
with all the grace and felicity that characterise even the 
best of his original writings. Mrs. Hawthorne tells us 
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that in writing these books he used to test each day’s work 
at night by reading it over to his own children. No 
wonder that “ The Wonder Book” and “ The Tangle- 
wood Tales” have proved to be as popular children’s 
books as ever were written. 

When Hawthorne married he became almost more of 
a recluse than he had been before. His wife was delicate. 
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She came to him from a sick-room. But it is said that 
not in the whole history of literature has there ever been 
a more complete and happy union of heart and heart than 
that which bound these two together. Mrs. Hawthorne 
herself had a rarely gifted mind. She possessed, more- 
over, all the sensibility and impressionableness of a highly 
refined and poetic nature. But, gifted as they were, the 
Hawthornes lived for and in one another. Of the great 
world about them, even the world of literature and art, 
they seemed to know and care but little, save only their 
own point of contact with it. After leaving Salem they 
lived for a while in Lenox, a village in the Berkshire 
Mountains. In summer, to the Hawthornes, Lenox was 
as beautiful as a dream; but its winters neither of them 
could endure; and so they left it. It was in Lenox that 
“The House of the Seven Gables ”’ 
for a while they lived in West Newton, near Boston, 
where “ The Blithedale Romance ” was written. In 1853 
they went back to Concord, and, purchasing “ Wayside,” 
established themselves there, intending to make it their 


was written. Then 


permanent home. But early in that same year Haw- 
thorne was appointed by his old friend General Pierce, 
then just inaugurated President, to the consulship of 
Liverpool. This post, a highly honourable and lucrative 
one, he held for four years. He then spent a year or two 
in Italy, where, as has been said, “ The Marble aun ” was 
written. In 1860 he returned to America and took up 
once more his residence at “ Wayside.” Those years 
spent abroad were not unfruitful otherwise. In 1863 he 
published his impressions and reminiscences of England 
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in a book named “ Our Old Home,” which contains some 
of his most charming writings. Similar works, entitled 
“The English Note-Books of Nathaniel Hawthorne” 
and “ The Italian Note-Books of Nathaniel Hawthorne,” 
were published posthumously. But Hawthorne’s second 
residence in his loved home at “ Wayside,’ was also 
destined to be of short continuance. His health rapidly 
declined. His once stalwart figure, that had been perfect 
as Apollo’s, became decrepit. His hair grew white as 
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snow. But, worse than all, his mental powers failed him. 


bd 


He had produced one novel, “ Septimius Felton,” in an 
incomplete form (published after his death by his daugh- 
ter), but he was not able to finish it. He had engaged to 
write for the Atlantic Monthly another novel, entitled “The 
Dolliver Romance.” <A chapter or two of “ The Dolliver 


Romance ” was published. But he soon had to write to 


the editor: “My mind has lost its temper and its fine 
edge. I had better keep quiet.” And again he had to 
write: “I see pretty well how the case will be. I shall 


never finish it.” He thought, however, that he might 
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recuperate himself by a trip. He therefore undertook 
(April, 1864) a short southern tour with his friend and 
publisher, Mr. Ticknor. But while they were away to- 
gether, Mr. Ticknor suddenly died. The shock which 
this sad death occasioned him made matters worse. 
However, he undertook another little tour, this time 
northward. His old friend, ex-President Pierce, faithful 
in his affection to the very last, proposed that he should 
accompany him. But they got as far only as Plymouth, 
New Hampshire. On the morning of May 1gth, General 
Pierce, going into Hawthorne’s room, found him dead. 
He had passed away in the night. He had fallen asleep, 
indeed, and had not awakened. Five days afterward he 
was buried in “ Sleepy Hollow,” a beautiful cemetery 
near the “ Old Manse,” in Concord, under whose pines 
he often mused while living. His fellow-townsmen and 
friends, Emerson and Thoreau, also sleep their last sleep 
amid the same beautiful environment. 


TEN-MINUTE TALK. 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS, LL.D., 


Professor of Literature, Columbia University. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE is the most accomplished 
artist in letters that this continent has yet produced. In 
prose Hawthorne’s only rival is Poe, and while Poe as a 
master of the short story is worthy of comparison with 
Hawthorne, Poe never proved himself to be possessed 
of the power of giving unity to a long narrative, while 
Hawthorne never revealed the extent of his skill until he 
published “ The Scarlet Letter,” the structure of which 
is so masterly and apparently so simple that it seems in- 
evitable. It is to be noted also that Poe lacked the ethical 
richness which is so large a part of Hawthorne’s inspira- 
tion. Poe never thought about the moral of any of his 
fantastic fictions, and Hawthorne did not need to think 
about the moral of any of his works, for he could not 
have been immoral or unmoral had he tried. The ethi- 
cal lesson runs through all of Hawthorne’s writings like 
a backbone, concealed and yet sustaining and strength- 
ening; it never transfixes them like a pin through a 
butterfly. 

Not having to think about morality, because morality 
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was an integral part of his being, he had time to think 
about art. The directness, the unity, the straightforward 
movement of “ The Scarlet Letter,” as irresistible as that 
of a great Greek tragedy, were not achieved without tak- 
ing thought. Mrs. Hawthorne has recorded that during 
the winter he was engaged on “ The Scarlet Letter ” he 
went about with a knot in his forehead. But there is no 
knot now in the forehead of any reader of “ The Scarlet 
Letter.” Strong as that story is, fine as is its art, deep as 
is its meaning, no book is easier reading. 

And it is here that Hawthorne is a splendid example to 
all the writers of our race. The English-speaking stock 
is not primarily artistic; it has great force and immense 
energy, but it does not care enough for order and balance, 
for the restraint and the symmetry which are chief char- 
acteristics of the highest art. Only too often are the men 
of our race content to deliver their message anyhow, let- 
ting it burst forth as best itcan. But Hawthorne took as 
much pains with the mere form of anything he undertook 
as he did with its content. He saw to it that any work of 
his, the briefest short story or a complex romance like 
“The Marble Faun,” should be complete in his own mind 
before he put pen to paper. He composed his tales with 
the utmost care; they had each of them a beginning, a 
middle, and an end; they have an orderly progression 
forward along the line of least resistance for the reader ; 
the structure is so artfully devised that apparently no 
other way of telling the story was possible. But this 
external artlessness and ease are due to the most consum- 
mate art and the most conscientious workmanship. 
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It is this side of Hawthorne’s work which it is advisable 
to emphasize here and now. He was great in other ways, 
also, which other writers have pointed out. He was the 
greatest of American novelists, standing always as an 
example of loyal craftsmanship and of lofty ideals. 

The Great American Novel, about which there is fre- 
quent chatter, is an absolute impossibility. No single 
work of fiction can ever embrace a whole country, even 
if it were not so vast and so various as ours. Great Britain 
is a little island only ; but what is the great British novel? 
Many good novels have been produced in France and 
in Germany; but what is the great French novel? what 
is the great German novel? Although there will never 
be any Great American Novel there are many good works 
of fiction plucked out of the heart of American life. In 
its way “ The Last of the Mohicans ”’ is a fine novel, so is 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” so is “ The Rise of Silas Lapham,” 
so is “ Daisy Miller,” so is “ The Adventures of Huckle- 
berry Finn.” But, interesting as these are in their sepa- 
rate appeals, no one of them is as fine artistically, or as 
rich ethically, as “ The Scarlet Letter.” 


CRITICAL STUDY. 


By Harriet L. MAson, A.M., 


Professor of English Literature, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE made bricks without straw. 
Out of puritan New England, in a country destitute of 
shadow and antiquity and mystery, where there were no 
ruins overgrown picturesquely with ivy and wall-flower, 
in the most prosaic surroundings, he produced romance. 
Keenly alive to every artistic influence, exquisitely sus- 
ceptible to all forms of loveliness, with a nature that 
would have luxuriated in the beauty and ancient splen- 
dour of the old-world civilisation, he was confined till 
middle age in the inartistic New England of the early 
part of the century—in the raw civilisation of the new 
world. With apparently no soil in external circum- 
stances to make anything poetic, his genius produced 
the most exquisite flower of imaginative beauty in Eng- 
lish prose literature. Perhaps it was the very sternness 
and meagreness of his surroundings that stimulated his 
imagination, giving it a vigour and keenness that an 
oversupply of culture might have enfeebled. 

Since the outside world held so little he was obliged to 
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look within the hearts of men and women for his field of 
action. What is felt and thought by them is the store- 
house of his material. He is an analyst, but one of a 
peculiar type. No one before or since has entered his 
field. Human characters interested him only so far as 
they were touched by a sombre spiritual mystery. It 
was the soul with some taint upon it, with some sin, some 
sinister thread in it, that attracted him. Whatever was 
remote and shadowy took hold upon him with brooding 
power. This is shown in his first work, ‘“ Twice-Told 
Tales.” There are mysterious figures in “The Gray 
Champion” and in the “Legends of the Province 
House.” The minister who puts on a black veil and 
wears it till he is laid with it still on his face, even in the 
grave; Wakefield, the man who leaves his house one 
morning for no particular reason and, although living 
in the next street, does not reveal his existence to his 
wife for twenty years ; the fatality in the taint of the birth- 
mark—all these show the struggles of New England men 
and women with some of the dark problems of existence. 
There is a melancholy chill about these earlier tales, a 
fateful atmosphere which stamps even these apparently 
pleasant fancies of his with the quality of his genius. The 
desire to make mental and moral analyses is evident. 

But it was not until he produced “ The Scarlet Letter,” 
at the age of forty-five, that the full power of his genius 
was made plain. Here his analysis takes on intensity, 
and in this great romance is made evident that con- 
spicuous characteristic of Hawthorne, the fact that ex- 
ternals are only incidents—internals are the events. The 
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action is the fluctuation, the torture, the agony of the 
pure mind of Arthur Dimmesdale, tainted by one blot. 
The same characteristic is seen in his other romances. It 
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HAWTHORNE’S STubDY AT ‘‘ THE WAYSIDE.” 


is the development of mind and soul in Donatello by a 
knowledge of sin. It is the development of a theory in 
the brain of Hollingsworth, who, all head, no heart, sacri- 
fices relentlessly a woman’s soul. Hawthorne shows the 
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endless chain of suffering that follows clanking after sin 
and folly. 

A second characteristic is connected with the first. By 
brooding over these questions of conscience Hawthorne 
has been strongly fascinated by the idea of law and jus- 
tice. Sin carries with it certain penalties; he must show 
them pitilessly and relentlessly. There is no mercy— 
there is only cruel despair. This Hawthorne feels to be 
honesty, and, though it be painful, this he must show. 
He was no coward and peered himself with steady nerve 
into this gulf of blackness. Miriam, in “ The Marble 
Faun,” turns to Hilda and Kenyon for sympathy: 


“Yet she approached the edge of a voiceless gulf between her- 
selfand them. She might strive to call out, ‘ Help, friends, help!’ 
but her voice would perish inaudibly in the remoteness that 
seemed such a little way. This is one of the forlorn results of 
any accident, misfortune, or crime that puts an individual ajar 
with the world.” 


So, in “ The Scarlet Letter,” as Dimmesdale is dying, 
Hester whispers : 


“Shall we not spend our immortal life together ? Surely, 
surely we have ransomed one another with all this woe! Thou 
lookest far into eternity with these bright dying eyes! Then 
tell me what thou seest.” 


The reply comes: 


“Hush, Hester, hush! The law we broke—the sin here so 
awfully revealed! I fear—I fear it may be that when we forgot 
our God it was thenceforth vain to hope that we could meet here- 
after in everlasting and pure reunion.” 
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The final adjustment of these problems that blur the 
sight with tears and rend the soul with agonies Haw- 
thorne never makes. He leaves us in the presence of 
those mysteries in which human nature is shrouded— 
mysteries no human soul ever felt more keenly than he 
himself. 

He loved the marvellous, but it was because it was a 
symbol of the perplexity that every thoughtful man must 
encounter in life. And no modern writer has Haw- 
thorne’s rare skill in using the mysterious. His strange, 
occult influences hover in the background. His ghosts 
never venture into broad daylight. They are in the twi- 
light of the mind. We feel them, but if we turn to look 
at them they are gone, in true ghost fashion. In “ The 
Scarlet Letter”? we may or may not believe that there 
is more truth in witch legends than we are apt “ to dream 
of in our philosophies.” We are forever left in doubt as 
to Donatello’s ears. This is the secret of his power—he 
never makes it possible to make a scientific test of the 
reality of the occult in his books. 

He had also a delicate sense of humour that is a good 
preventive against all extravagance. The description of 
the Pyncheon poultry—the stately cock, his two meagre 
wives and one chicken—shows heredity in an amusing 
light; Miss Hepzibah, the cent shop, its customers, is 
delightful humour. Sometimes he shows a flavour of 
irony that stamps forever the passion of some scene, as 
when the body of magnificent Zenobia is found in the 
river. Silas Foster, with his brutal, commonplace com- 
ments, tries in vain to straighten her dead limbs, and as 
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the teller of the story gazes at him the ludicrous reflection 
occurs to him that if Zenobia had foreseen “ all the ugly 
circumstances of death, how ill it would become her, the 
altogether unseemly aspect which she must put on—and 
especially old Silas Foster’s efforts to improve the matter 
—she would no more have committed the dreadful act . 
than have exhibited herself to a public assembly in a badly 
fitted garment.” 

Though his pages remind us continually of the unseen 
and inscrutable, the secret association linking things the 
most improbable, of strange, subtle sympathies between 
individuals, his language has all the clearness that would 
be easy to give to the expression of the barest, baldest fact 
in our daily lives. His diction is unrivalled in simplicity 
and purity, his sentences models in clear construction. 
Yet, with these lucid, open means, he produces effects 
of subtlety, of grace, of melodic cadence, of exquisite 
imagery, of wistful fancy, that might excuse the verbal 
extravagances of a Carlyle. There is haunting music in 
his style, an ethereal tenderness, a placidity that comes 
of forever confronting mysteries always closed. He is an 
analyst of spiritual laws, a realist of the ideal investing 
with the halo of his wizard power the taints in human 
nature as the white moonlight in a familiar room makes 
everything, no matter how small and trifling, take on a 
quality of strangeness and remoteness, of dignity not its 
own. No wonder that Emerson thought the world would 
be as likely to see another Shakespeare as another 
Hawthorne. 


SPECIAL STUDY FOR YOUNG STUDENTS. 


By THEODORE W. Hunt, PuH.D., L.H.D., 


Professor of Literature, Princeton University. 


Tue word Nathaniel is a word which the English has 
borrowed from the Hebrew, and in its Hebrew form 
means “ the gift of God.” Hawthorne was, indeed, a gift 
of God to America and the English-speaking world—a 
gift to old and young, rich and poor, to the school and 
man of books, and also to the man of affairs, the business 
man of modern times. As is true with regard to many 
great men, we do not know nearly as much about his life 
as we would like to know. 

Born in the quaint old New England town, Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, July 4, 1804, it was very fitting that he should 
enter the world on the anniversary day of American Inde- 
pendence, for no American writer was more thoroughly 
himself, or more earnestly encouraged his fellows to be 
themselves, think their own thoughts and live their own 
lives. His puritan blood and descent from men of the 
sea made him a positive character, a man of will and force. 
As is true of most of our great American writers, Haw- 
thorne was a college man, in the same class with the poet 
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Longfellow, at Bowdoin College, Maine, and every one 
should read his first novel, “ Fanshawe,” in which 
“ Hartley College ” stands for Bowdoin, and in which he 
depicts in the form of fiction many of the scenes of his 
academic life. One fact stands out prominently in his life 
at college—that he was fond of the best books, such as 
Shakespeare, Milton, Scott, Bunyan, and Spenser, nor 
was he slow to tell the world how much he owed to such 
authors. He was a practical man, however, as well as a 
reader of books and writer of tales and novels. It was 
not uncommon in those days, and has not been since, for 
literary men to have some governmental position, partly 
in order to replenish their purses and partly to reflect 
honour on the government they represented. It was so 
with Irving and Motley and Bancroft and Lowell. Haw- 
thorne was thus in the custom house at Boston, a sur- 
veyor of the port at Salem, and in the consulate at Liver- 
pool, all the time, however, intent on his great work as 
an author and never allowing any other interest to con- 
trol it. Literature was his preference, profession, and 
passion. Thus he spent his life mainly in writing novels 
and tales or sketches, and it is almost impossible to tell in 
which of these forms of prose he has done his best work 
or has won the greatest fame. Among his novels there 
are four which are especially notable—“ The Scarlet Let- 
ter,” ‘““ The House of the Seven Gables,” “ The Blithedale 
Romance,” and “The Marble Faun.” In the first of 
these the author describes the penalty inflicted on those 
who had committed grievous sin, being obliged to bear 
on their breasts the evidence of their folly. In the second 
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novel we have in the history of the Pyncheons a graphic 
account of the resting of a curse on a family by reason of 
the sin of its ancestors. The third gives us an account 
of that literary-farming community known as “The 
Brook Farm Association ” ; while in the last, an Italian 
story, ‘The Romance of Monte Berci,” love and piety 
are fused into one passion. In the first the four chief 
characters are Arthur Dimmesdale, Hester Prynne, 
Roger Chillingworth, and little Pearl; in the second are 
the Pyncheons; in the third are Zenobia, Priscilla, Miles 
Coverdale, and Hollingsworth; while in the last, “ The 
Marble Faun,” are Miriam, Hilda, Kenyon, and Dona- 
tello. No intelligent American should fail to read each 
of these novels and most especially the first and the last 
of the four. It would not be too much to say that “ The 
Scarlet Letter” is the greatest novel ever written by an 
American author. 

The tales which Hawthorne wrote are very numerous 
and striking, most of them issued in the form of serials 
or collections of stories. It was in the publication of 
“ Twice-Told Tales,” in 1837, that his great career as an 
author began, a second volume under the same name 
appearing in 1845. Series followed series in rapid suc- 
cession—“ Tree Stories,” “ Mosses from an Old Manse,” 
“The Wonder Book.” “The Snow Image,” “ Sketches 
and Studies,” “ Tanglewood Tales,” “ Our Old Home,” 
and several volumes of “ Note-Books,” treating of travels 
in France, Italy, England, and America. 

Among the many things that might be said of Haw- 
thorne four or five deserve special emphasis. 
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1. We notice, first of all, that he had a great insight 
into character. He knew man and human nature thor- 
oughly; could dissect character as skilfully as an anato- 
mist dissects a human body. He was a great student of 
conscience, so that he could discover and interpret the 
motives of men, as he does in “ The Scarlet Letter’ and 
“The Marble Faun” and “ Ethan Brand.” 

2. We note his love of children. Some of his stories, 
such as “ The Tanglewood Tales” and “ The Wonder 
Book,” were written especially to interest and instruct 
the young. In this respect he reminds us of the poet 
Longfellow, who wrote “‘ The Children’s Hour.” 

3. It should also be noted that Hawthorne was a great 
writer of good English; his diction is clear and well 
chosen; his sentences are simple and often beautiful, and 
his English throughout is so pure and strong and sweet 
that it should be a model to all young writers. 

4. It is wonderful, also, how he combined fact and 
fancy. He wrote romances and biographies and travels, 
and sometimes in the same novel or story he would so 
happily combine the real and the unreal as to please all 
readers and make his pages interesting and profitable. 

Hawthorne has had no successor. He had his own 
way of thinking and writing, and his influence is as fresh 
and vital to-day in America as it was at the time of his 
death. He used to say that he was “ the most unknown 
author in America.” After a while, however, as he says, 
“the world found me out,” and since that time the world 
has been brighter and better thereby. 


REMINISCENCES AND CRITICAL STUDIES. 


SELECTED, 


HAWTHORNE AS CHILD AND BOY, 


HAWTHORNE'S father died when Nathaniel was four 
years old, and from that time his uncle, Robert Manning, 
took charge of his education, sending him to the best 
schools and afterwards to college. When the lad was 
about nine years old, while playing bat and ball at school, 
he lamed his foot so badly that he used two crutches for 
more than a year. His foot ceased to grow like the 
other, and the doctors of the town were called in to 
examine the little lame boy. He was not perfectly re- 
stored till he was twelve years old. His kind-hearted 
schoolmaster, Joseph Worcester, the author of the Dic- 
tionary, came every day to the house to hear the boy’s 
lessons, so that he did not fall behind in his studies. 
[There is a tradition in the Manning family that Mr. 
Worcester was very much interested in Maria Manning 
(a sister of Mrs. Hawthorne), who died in 1814, and that 
this was one reason of his attention to Nathaniel.] The 
boy used to lie flat upon the carpet, and read and study 
the long days through. Some time after he had recov- 
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ered from his lameness he had an illness causing him to 
lose the use of his limbs, and he was obliged to seek 
again the aid of his old crutches, which were then pieced 
out at the ends to make them longer. While a little child, 
and as soon almost as he began to read, the authors he 
most delighted in were Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, and 
Thomson. The “ Castle of Indolence” was an especial 
favourite with him during boyhood. The first book he 
bought with his own money was a copy of Spenser’s 
“Faerie Queene.” One who watched him during his 
childhood tells me that “ when he was six years old his 
favourite book was Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’; and 
that whenever he went to visit his grandmother Haw- 
thorne, he used to take’ the old family copy to a large 
chair in a corner of the room near a window, and read it 
by the hour, without once speaking.”—JAmeEs T. FIELDs, 
in “ Yesterdays with Authors” (Hou.). 


HAWTHORNE’S EARLY ADDICTION TO READING AND 
STORY-TELLING. 


A lady of my acquaintance (the identical “ little Annie ” 
of the “ Ramble” in “ Twice-Told Tales ’’) recalls Haw- 
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thorne as a young man ‘‘ when he returned home after 
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his collegiate studies.” ‘‘ He was even then,” she says, 
“a most noticeable person, never going into society, and 
deeply engaged in reading everything he could lay his 
hands on. It was said in those days that he had read 
every book in the Atheneum Library in Salem.” This 


lady remembers that when she was a child, and before 
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Hawthorne had printed any of his stories, she used to sit 
on his knee and lean her head on his shoulder, while by 
the hour he would fascinate her with delightful legends, 
much more wonderful than any she has ever read since 
in printed books.—James T. FieLps. (Cf. above.) 


HAWTHORNE’S RESOLUTION OF CHARACTER WHILE 
AT COLLEGE. 


Hawthorne’s figure was somewhat singular, owing to 
his carrying his head a little on one side; but his walk was 
square and firm, and his manner self-respecting and re- 
served. A fashionable boy of the present day might have 
seen something to amuse him in the new student’s appear- 
ance; but had he indicated this he would have rued it, 
for Hawthorne’s clear appreciation of the social proprie- 
ties and his great physical courage would have made it as 
unsafe to treat him with discourtesy then as at any later 
time. 

Though quiet and most amiable, he had great pluck 
and determination. I remember that in one of our con- 
vivial meetings we had the laugh upon him for some 
cause, an occurrence so rare that the bantering was car- 
ried too far. After bearing it awhile, Hawthorne singled 
out the one among us who had the reputation of being 
the best pugilist, and in a few words quietly told him 
that he would not permit the rallying to go farther. His 
bearing was so resolute, and there was so much of danger 
in his eye, that no one afterwards alluded to the offensive 
subject in his presence. This characteristic was notably 
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displayed several years later, when a lady incited him to 
quarrel with one of his best friends on account of a 
groundless pique of hers. He went to Washington for 
the purpose of challenging the gentleman, and it was 
only after ample explanations had been made, showing 
that his friend had behaved with entire honour, that 
Pierce and Cilley,1 who were his advisers, could persuade 
him to be satisfied without a fight. The lady had appealed 
to him to redress her fancied wrongs, and he was too 
chivalrous to decline the service. 

Hawthorne, with rare strength of character, had yet a 
gentleness and an unselfishness which endeared him 
greatly to his friends. He was a gentleman in the best 
sense of the word, and he was always manly, cool, self- 
poised, and brave. He was neither morose nor senti- 
mental; and, though taciturn, was invariably cheerful 
with his chosen friends; and there was much more of fun 
and frolic in his disposition than his published writings 
indicate—HoratTio BripGE, i “ Personal Recollections of 
Nathamel Hawthorne” (Har.). 


HAWTHORNE’S STUDIES AT COLLEGE—HIS EARLY 
AVERSION TO SPEECH-MAKING. 


Hawthorne was not studious in the general acceptation 
of the term, but he devoted much time to miscellaneous 
reading. His facility for acquiring knowledge would, 
with little labour, have placed him in the front rank of his 


1 His college chums. Pierce was afterwards president, Cilley member of 
Congress, 
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class. As it was, he took much greater interest in the 
humanities than in the more abstruse branches of the 
prescribed course. Mathematics and metaphysics, as 
studies, he disliked and neglected, to his frequent discredit 
in the recitation-room ; but the languages were attractive 
and pleasant. Especially did he like the Latin, which 
he wrote with great ease and purity. In the other studies 
of the curriculum he stood hardly above mediocrity, and 
in declamation he was literally nowhere. He never de- 
claimed in the old chapel, as the students were required 
to do on Wednesdays. Fines and admonitions were alike 
powerless. He would not declaim. To this peculiarity 
is to be attributed his failure to have a part assigned him 
in the Commencement exercises on graduation, though 
his rank in his class would otherwise have entitled him to 
one. 

He told me that when twelve or thirteen years old, on 
some occasion in play-hours, he went upon a stage in the 
schoolroom to declaim. Some larger boys ridiculed him 
and pulled him down, which so mortified and enraged 
him that he was inspired with a lasting aversion to any 
future effort in that direction. Nor did he attempt to 
speak in public until many years afterwards, when, as 
United States Consul at Liverpool, he made a speech at 
a civic dinner, of which he wrote me an amusing account. 
He was more exultant at his success on that occasion than 
he ever seemed to be for the authorship of “ The Scarlet 
Letter.”—Horatio Bripce. (Cf. above.) 
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HAWTHORNE’S EARLY HOME. 


Hawthorne, previous to entering college, lived in great 
seclusion with his mother and two sisters at their home 
in Salem. In two or three flying visits, made him by in- 
vitation after our graduation, I saw no evidence of narrow 
circumstances in their environment. I was charmed with 
the quiet and refined manners of Mrs. Hawthorne and 
with the pleasant and lady-like bearing of her younger 
daughter. The elder daughter—who Hawthorne often 
said had more genius than himself—I never saw until 
after his death. 

The family occupied the old home of Mrs. Hawthorne’s 
father, their moderate income being sufficient for their 
comfortable support, but not for the son’s college ex- 
penses. These had been defrayed by his maternal uncle, 
Robert Manning, who supplied him with means to spend 
as liberally as any of his companions.—Horatio BRIDGE. 


HAWTHORNE’S DETERMINATION NOT TO MARRY 
EARLY. 


Although Hawthorne, while a collegian, rarely sought 
or accepted the acquaintance of the young ladies of the 
village, he had a high appreciation of the sex. An early 
marriage, however, did not enter into his plans of life. 
The evidence of this fact is among my papers, and runs 
thus: 
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“ BOWDOIN COLLEGE, November 14, 1824. 


“Tf Nathaniel Hathorne? is neither a married man nor a 
widower on the fourteenth day of November, One Thousand 
Eight Hundred and Thirty-six, I bind myself upon my honour to 
pay the said Hathorne a barrel of the best old Madeira wine. 

“Witness my hand and seal. 

“ JONATHAN CILLEY.” 


CEC) 
“ BOWDOIN COLLEGE, November 14, 1824. 


“Tf Iam a married man or a widower on the fourteenth day of 
November, One Thousand Eight Hundred and Thirty-six, I bind 
myself, upon my honour, to pay Jonathan Cilley a barrel of the 
best old Madeira wine. 


“Witness my hand and seal. 
“ NATHANIEL HATHORNE.” 


CN. EL) 


“This instrument shall be delivered to Horatio Bridge, and 
if Hathorne is married within the time specified, he shall trans- 
mit the intelligence to him immediately, and the bet, whoever 
shall lose it, shall be paid within a month after the expiration 


of the time. 
“ JONATHAN CILLEY, 


“ NATHANIEL HATHORNE.” 


This very formal agreement was enclosed in a closely 
sealed package, endorsed in Hawthorne’s writing thus: 


“Mr. Horatio Bridge is requested to take charge of this paper, 
and not to open it until the fifteenth day of November, 1836, 
unless by the joint request of Cilley and Hathorne.” 


1 In his early days Hawthorne thus spelled his name. It was the way his 


family spelled it. 
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On the designated day I broke the seals, and notified 
Cilley that he had lost the wager. He admitted the loss, 
and, after the delay of a year or more, was making ar- 
rangements for its payment and a meeting to taste the 
wine, when his tragic death, in the duel with Graves, 
settled the account—HoratTio BRIDGE. 


A BIT OF HAWTHORNIAN HUMOUR. 


In 1836 Hawthorne went to Boston, I am told, to edit 
the American Magazine of Useful Knowledge, for which he 
was to be paid a salary of six hundred dollars a year. The 
proprietors soon became insolvent, so that he received 
nothing, but he kept on just the same as if he had been 
paid regularly. The plan of the work proposed by the 
publishers of the magazine admitted no fiction into its 
pages. The magazine was printed on coarse paper, and 
was illustrated by engravings painful to look at. There 
were no contributors except the editor, and he wrote the 
whole of every number. Short biographical sketches of 
eminent men and historical narratives filled up its pages. 
I have examined the columns of this deceased magazine, 
and read Hawthorne’s narrative of Mrs. Dustan’s cap- 
tivity. Mrs. Dustan was carried off by the Indians from 
Haverhill, and Hawthorne does not much commiserate 
the hardships she endured, but reserves his sympathy for 
her husband, who was nof carried into captivity, and suf- 
fered nothing from the Indians, but who, he says, was a 
tender-hearted man, and took care of the children during 


Mrs. D.’s absence from home, and probably knew that 
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his wife would be more than a match for a whole tribe of 
savages !—JAMES T. FIELps. (Cf. above.) 


HAWTHORNE AS A CUSTOM-HOUSE OFFICER. 


When Mr. George Bancroft, then Collector of the Port 
of Boston, appointed [in 1839] Hawthorne weigher and 
gauger in the custom house, he did a wise thing, for no 
public officer ever performed his disagreeable duties 
better than our romancer. Here isa tattered little official 
document signed by Hawthorne when he was watching 
over the interests of the country: it certifies his attendance 
at the unlading of a brig, then lying at Long Wharf in 
Boston. I keep this precious relic side by side with one 
of a similar custom-house character, signed Robert Burns. 
—JameEs T. Fretps. (Cf. above.) 


HAWTHORNE’S MARRIAGE. 


Having discovered nothing better than fool’s gold at 
Brook Farm, Hawthorne suddenly came across the true 
metal in the domestic privacy of his married life at Con- 
cord. It would appear from one of Mrs. Hawthorne’s 
letters that George Ripley [the head of the Brook Farm 
Association] was so sanguine of the success of his experi- 
ment, that he had given Hawthorne a sort of guarantee 
for the thousand dollars which the latter had invested in 
it. When, at the close of the first year, Hawthorne had 
decided to withdraw from the association, he naturally 
hoped to regain a portion of his capital. Mr. Ripley was 
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too deeply involved to accommodate him in that way, and 
offered instead the rent of the old Ripley mansion in Con- 
cord, which then happened to be vacant. So Hawthorne 
and Miss Peabody were happily married, with no imme- 
diate fund save the rent of an ancient house in the country, 
and no better expectations than the uncertain income 
from his pen. It was a hazardous undertaking, but he 
was now nearly forty years old, his fiancée more than 
thirty, nor could the sharpest foresight discover any 
advantage from waiting longer—FRANK PRESTON 
STEARNS, in “ Sketches from Concord and Appledore” 
(Put.). 


HAWTHORNE’S HONEYMOON. 


Most husbands are fortunate if their honeymoon lasts 
a month, but Hawthorne’s lasted two years. It would 
seem as if during that space not a cloud came across his 
sky. He gathered flowers for his wife—water-lilies which 
he must have sought for in a boat, fringed gentians, and 
the queenly “ Lilium Canadensis ’—and then felt that 
the most beautiful of them were unequal to the loveliness 
of her nature. After the first months few visitors came 
to see them. ‘George Prescott,” he says, “ sometimes 
enters our paradise to bring us the products of the soil, 
but for weeks the snow in our avenue has been untrodden 
by any other guest.” Mrs. Hawthorne’s letters at this 
period are exceedingly interesting, for nowhere in her 
husband’s writings, or in those of others, do we come so 
close to this rare and remarkable man—FRANK PRESTON 
STEARNS. (Cf. above.) 
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HAWTHORNE’S HAPPY LIFE IN THE ‘‘ OLD MANSE,”’ 


The character of Hilda in ‘‘ The Marble Faun ” is sim- 
ply Mrs. Hawthorne at the age of twenty-two. There is 
a golden edge or rainbow hue to his description of the 
Old Manse which distinguishes it from his other writ- 
ings and betrays the deeply penetrating happiness he felt 
there. It is like a morning landscape painted while the 
dew is on the grass. One notices especially his delight 
in the great yellow squash-blossoms and the way in which 
he idealises them. This, and the three years he spent in 
Europe after the expiration of his consulate, were the 
holidays of his life and the reward of all the rest —FRANK 
PRESTON STEARNS. 


HAWTHORNE’S EARLY MARRIED LIFE. 


“ After tea, my lord read Jones Very’s criticism upon 
‘Hamlet.’ This morning was very superb, and the sun- 
light played upon the white earth like the glow of 
rubies upon pearls. My husband was entirely satisfied 
with the beauty of it. He is so seldom fully satisfied with 
weather, things, or people, that I am always glad to find 
him pleased. Nothing short of perfection can content 
him. How can seraphs be contented with less? After 
breakfast, as I could not walk out on account of the snow, 
I concluded to housewife. My husband shovelled paths 
(heaps of snow being nothing to his might), and sawed 
and split wood, and brought me water from the well. To 
such uses do seraphs come when they get astray on earth. 
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I painted till after one o’clock. There was a purple and 
gold sunset: . . . As usual after sunset, Mr. Haw- 
thorne went out to find exercise till quite dark. Then 
he read aloud part of ‘The Tempest,’ while I sewed. In © 
the evening he told me about his early life in Raymond 
[Maine], and he gave me some of Mr. Bridge’s famous 
wine. To-day, my husband partly read ‘ Two Gentlemen 
of Verona.’ I do not like it much. What a queer mood 
Shakespeare must have been in to write it! He seems 
to be making fun. . . . I sewed on a purple blouse 
for my husband till dusk. We have the luxury of our 
maid’s absence, and Apollo helped me by making the 
fires. JI warmed rice for myself, and had the happiness of 
toasting his bread. He read aloud ‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,’ and said that play had no foundation in nature. 
To-day there have been bright gleams, but no steady 
sunshine. Apollo boiled some potatoes for breakfast. 
Imagine him with that magnificent head bent over a 
- cooking-stove, and those star-eyes watching the pot boil! 
In consequence, there never were such good potatoes 
before. For dinner, we did not succeed in warming the 
potatoes effectually; but they were edible, and we had 
meat, cheese, and apples. This is Christmas Day, which 
I consider the most illustrious and sacred day of the year. 
Before sunrise, a great dark-blue cloud in the east made 
me suppose it was to be a dismal day; but I was quite mis- 
taken, for it has been uncommonly beautiful. Peace has 
seemed brooding ‘ with turtle wing’ over the world, and 
no one stirs, as if all men obeyed the command of the 
elements, which was ‘ Be still, as we are.’ I intended to 


THE DRIVEWAY OF THE ‘‘OLD MANSE.’ 


From a photograph by A. W. Hosmer. 
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make a fine bowl of chocolate for my husband’s dinner, 
but he proposed to celebrate Christmas by having no 
cooking at all. At one o’clock we went together to the 
village, my husband going to the Athenzum, and I to 
Mrs. Emerson’s, where Mr. Thoreau was dining. On 
the way home I saw in the distance the form of forms 
approaching. We dined on preserved fruits and bread 
and milk—quite elegant and very nice. What a miracle 
my husband is! ”—From a letter written by Sophia Haw- 
thorne (Mrs. Hawthorne) from the Old Manse, Concord, to 
her mother, December, 1843.4. Quoted in Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop’s “ Memories of Hawthorne” (Hou.). 


HAWTHORNE’S SILENCE—ITS ELOQUENCE. 


During Hawthorne’s first year’s residence in Concord 
I had driven up with some friends to an esthetic tea at 
Mr. Emerson’s. It was in the winter, and a great wood- 
fire blazed upon the hospitable hearth. There were vari- 
ous men and women of note assembled, and I, who listened 
attentively to all the fine things that were said, was for 
some time scarcely aware of a man who sat upon the 
edge of the circle, a little withdrawn, his head slightly 
thrown forward upon his breast, and his bright eyes 
clearly burning under his black brow. As I drifted down 
the stream of talk, this person, who sat silent as a shadow, 
looked at me as Webster might have looked had he been 
a poet—a kind of poetic Webster. He rose and walked 
to the window, and stood quietly there for a long time, 


1 Hawthorne was married to Miss Sophia Peabody, July 9, 1842. 


\ 
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watching the dead, white landscape. No appeal was 
made to him, nobody looked after him; the conversation 
flowed steadily on as if every one understood that his 
silence was to be respected. It was the same thing at 
table. In vain the silent man imbibed esthetic tea. 
Whatever fancies it inspired did not flower at his lips. 
But there was a light in his eye which assured me that 
nothing was lost. So supreme was his silence that it 
presently engrossed me to the exclusion of everything 
else. There was very brilliant discourse, but this silence 
was much more poetic and fascinating. Fine things were 
said by the philosophers, but much finer things were im- 
plied by the dumbness of this gentleman with heavy 
brows and black hair. When he presently rose and went, 


“ce 


Emerson, with the “slow, wise smile” that breaks over 
his face, like day over the sky, said: “ Hawthorne rides 
well his horse of the night.” Thus he remained in my 
memory, a shadow, a phantom, until more than a year 
afterwards. Then I came to live in Concord. Every 
day I passed his house, but when the villagers, thinking 
that perhaps I had some clew to the mystery, said: “ Do 
you know this Mr. Hawthorne?” I said “ No,’ and 
trusted to time.—GEORGE WILLIAM CurRTIS, in “ Haw- 
thorne,” in“ Homes of American Authors,” first printed in 
1854, now reprinted in “ Literary and Social Essays” (Put.). 


HAWTHORNE’S SILENCE—ITS SOCIABLENESS. 


Our author occupied the Old Manse for three years. 
During that time he was not seen, probably, by more than 
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a dozen of the villagers. His walks could easily avoid the 
town, and upon the river he was always sure of solitude. 
It was his favourite habit to bathe every evening in the 
river, after nightfall, and in that part of it over which the 
old bridge stood, at which the battle was fought. Some- 
times, but rarely, his boat accompanied another up the 
stream, and I recall the silent and preternatural vigour 
with which, on one occasion, he wielded his paddle to 
counteract the bad rowing of a friend who conscientiously 
considered it his duty to do something and not let Haw- 
thorne work alone; but who, with every stroke, neutral- 
ised all Hawthorne’s efforts. I suppose he would have 
struggled until he fell senseless, rather than ask his friend 
to desist. His principle seemed to be, if a man cannot 
understand without talking to him, it is quite useless to 
talk, because it is immaterial whether such a man under- 
stands or not. His own sympathy was so broad and sure 
that, although nothing had been said for hours, his com- 
panion knew that not a thing had escaped his eye, nor 
had a single pulse of beauty in the day or scene or society 
failed to thrill his heart. In this way his silence was 
most social. Everything seemed to have been said. It 
was a Barmecide feast of discourse, from which a greater 
satisfaction resulted than from an actual banquet.— 
GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS (im 1854). 


HAWTHORNE RECEIVING A ‘‘ CALL.’”’ 


Once Emerson and Thoreau arrived [at Hawthorne’s 


house, the Old Manse, at Concord] to pay a “call.” They 
1 Of Concord Bridge. 
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were shown into the little parlour upon the avenue, and 
Hawthorne presently entered. Each of the guests sat 
upright in his chair like a Roman senator. ‘“ To them” 
Hawthorne, like a Dacian king. The “ call” went on, but 
in a most melancholy manner. The host sat perfectly 
still, or occasionally propounded a question which 
Thoreau answered accurately, and there the thread broke 
short off. Emerson delivered sentences that only needed 
the setting of an essay to charm the world; but the whole 
visit . . . was a great failure. Had they all been 
lying idly upon the river brink, or strolling in Thoreau’s 
blackberry pastures, the result would have been utterly 
different. But imprisoned in the proprieties of a parlour, 
each a wild man in his way, with a necessity of talking in- 
herent in the nature of the occasion, there was only a 
waste of treasure. This was the only “call” in which I 
ever knew Hawthorne to be involved—GEoRGE WILLIAM 
CurTIs (im 1854). 


HAWTHORNE IN THE KITCHEN. 


Hawthorne used to say, in those days—when, as he was 
fond of insisting, he was the obscurest author in the world, 
because, although he had told his tales twice, nobody 
cared to listen—that he never knew exactly how he con- 
trived to live. But he was then married, and the dullest 
eye could not fail to detect the feminine grace and taste 
that ordered the dwelling, and perceive the tender sagacity 
that made all things possible. Such were his simplicity 
and frugality that, when he was left alone for a little time 
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in his Arcadia, he would dismiss “ the help,” and, with 
some friend of other days who came to share his loneli- 
ness, he cooked the easy meal, and washed up the dishes. 
No picture is clearer in the memory of a certain writer 
than that of the magician, in whose presence he almost 
lost his breath, looking at him over a dinner-plate which 
he was gravely wiping in the kitchen, while the handy 
friend, who had been a Western settler, scoured the kettle 
at the door.— GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS. 


THE ‘‘ DISCOVERY’’ OF ‘‘ THE SCARLET LETTER.”’ 


In the winter of 1849, after Hawthorne had been ejected 
from the custom-house, I went down to Salem to see him 
and inquire after his health, for we heard he had been suf- 
fering from illness. He was then living in a modest 
wooden house in Mall Street, if 1 remember rightly the 
location. JI found him alone in a little chamber over the 
sitting-room of the dwelling; and as the day was cold he 
was hovering near a stove. We fell into talk about his 
future prospects, and he was, as I feared I should find him, 
in avery desponding mood. “ Now,” said I, “is the time 
for you to publish, for I know during these years in Salem 
you must have got something ready for the press.” 
“ Nonsense,” said he; “ what heart had I to write any- 
thing, when my publishers (M. and Company) have been 
so many years trying to sell a small edition of ‘ Twice-Told 
Tales ’?” I still pressed upon him the good chances he 
would have now with something new. “ Who would risk 
publishing a book for me, the most unpopular writer in 


\ 
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America?” ‘I would,” said I, “ and would start with an 
edition of two thousand copies of anything you write.” 
“What madness!” he exclaimed. “ Your friendship for 
me gets the better of your judgment. No, no,” he con- 
tinued; “I have no money to indemnify a publisher’s 
losses on my account.” I looked at my watch and found 
that my train would soon be starting for Boston, and I 
knew there was not much time to lose in trying to dis- 
cover what had been his literary work during these last 
few years in Salem. I remember that I pressed him to 
reveal to me what he had been writing. He shook his 
head, and gave me to understand he had produced noth- 
ing. At that moment I caught sight of a bureau or set of 
drawers near where we were sitting; and immediately it 
occurred to me that hidden away somewhere in that article 
of furniture was a story or stories by the author of the 
“ Twice-Told Tales,” and I became so positive of it that 
I charged him vehemently with the fact. He seemed sur- 
prised, I thought, but shook his head again; and I rose to 
take my leave, begging him not to come into the cold 
entry, saying I would come back and see him again in a 
few days. Iwas hurrying down the stairs, when he called 
after me from the chamber, asking me to stop a moment. 
Then quickly stepping into the entry with a roll of manu- 
script in his hands, he said: ““ How in Heaven’s name did 
you know this thing was there? As you have found me 
out, take what I have written and tell me, after you get 
home and have time to read it, if it is good for anything. 
It is either very good or very bad—I don’t know which.” 
On my way up to Boston I read the germ of “ The Scarlet 
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Letter’; before I slept that night I wrote him a note all 
aglow with admiration of the marvellous story he had put 
into my hands, and told him that I would come again to 
Salem the next day and arrange for its publication. — 
James T. FIeLpDs. (Cf. above.) 


HAWTHORNE AND THE SKETCH OF ‘‘THE CUSTOM- 
HOUSE.”’ 


The sketch of “ The Custom-House,” although prefa- 
tory to that most tragically powerful of romances, ‘‘ The 
Scarlet Letter,” is an incessant play of the shyest and most 
airy humour. It is like the warbling of bobolinks before 
a thunder-burst. How many other men, however unre- 
served with the pen, would be likely to dare to paint, with 
the fidelity of Teniers and the simplicity of Fra Angelico, 
a picture of the office and the companions in which and 
with whom they did their daily work? The surveyor of 
customs in the port of Salem treated the town of Salem, 
in which he lived and discharged his daily task, as if it 
had been, with all its people, as vague and remote a spot 
as the town of which he was about to treat in the story. 
He commented upon the place and the people as modern 
travellers in Pompeii discuss the ancient town. It made 
a great scandal. He was accused of depicting with un- 
pardonable severity worthy folks, whose friends were 
sorely pained and indignant. But he wrote such sketches 
as he wrote his stories. He treated his companions as he 
treated himself and all the personages in history or ex- 
perience with which he dealt, merely as phenomena to be 
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analysed and described, with no more private malice or 
personal emotion than the sun, which would have photo- 
graphed them, warts and all—G£rorGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


THE REALISTIC SIDE OF HAWTHORNE’S LIFE. 


For fifteen years Hawthorne had been like a ship de- 
tained from port by adverse winds. The handsomest and 
most gifted man in America had nearly reached to forty 
years without being married or finding a home of his own. 
It was a life of hardship; of social starvation almost like 
exile. It tested his courage, his faith in human nature, 
to the utmost. . . . We are not surprised to learn 
that his difficulties were rather augmented than diminished 
by matrimony. Even in plain, rural Concord he found at 
the end of three years that his expenses had exceeded his 
income by what seemed to him quite a formidable debt. 
He had continually hoped that when a balance-sheet was 
drawn up at Brook Farm some portion of his investment 
there would be returned to him; but this resource also 
failed him. At last Bancroft, the historian, whom James 
K. Polk strangely enough had made Secretary of the 
Navy, heard of his situation, and had him appointed col- 
lector of the port at Salem. He was again removed from 
that position by President Taylor, and it has been said 
that his wife heroically supported him by her skill in draw- 
ing and painting until “ The Scarlet Letter” could be 
finished and money procured from its publication. The 
nomination of Franklin Pierce for the Presidency was a 
piece of good fortune for Hawthorne, such as the wildest 
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expectation could never have imagined; and at length in 
his fiftieth year, with the consulate of Liverpool, he finally 
saw the wolves driven from his door. The realistic side 
of his life seems to have escaped the attention of his 
biographers.—F RANK PRESTON STEARNS. (Cf. above.) 


HAWTHORNE’S SENSITIVENESS. 


If Thoreau was a recluse, Hawthorne was an anchorite. 
He brought up his children in such purity and simplicity 
as is scarcely credible—not altogether a wise plan. It 
was said that he did not even take a daily paper. In the 
following year [the year following Hawthorne’s return 
from Italy] Martin F. Conway, the first United States 
representative from Kansas, went to Concord to call on 
Emerson, and Emerson invited Hawthorne to dine with 
them. Judge Conway afterwards remarked that Mr. 
Hawthorne said very little during the dinner, and when- 
ever he spoke he blushed. Imagine a man five times as 
sensitive as a young lady in her first season, with the will 
of a Titan, and a mind like a crown-glass mirror, and you 
have Nathaniel Hawthorne—FRANK PRESTON STEARNS. 


‘““ THERE WAS SOMETHING UNEARTHLY ABOUT 
HAWTHORNE. ’”’ 


There was something unearthly or superterrestrial 
about Hawthorne, as if he had been born and brought up 
in the planet Saturn. Wherever he went he seemed to 
carry twilight with him. He walked in perfect silence, 
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looking furtively about for fear he might meet some one 
that he knew. His large frame and strong physique 
ought to have lasted him till the year 1900. There would 
seem to be something strange and mysterious about his 
death, as there was in his life. His head was massive, 
and his face handsome without being attractive The 
brow was finely chiselled, and the eyes beneath it were 
dark, luminous, and fathomless. I never saw him smile, 
except slightly with his eyes —FRANK PRESTON STEARNS. 


HAWTHORNE AND ALCOTT. 


Alcott was almost,the only man in Concord who had 
the courage to call on Hawthorne. Sometimes they even 
went to walk together. How much satisfaction Haw- 
thorne found in these visits it would be difficult to say, 
for the very philosophic breadth and extension of Alcott’s 
interest were enough to make Hawthorne feel rather shy 
of him. Alcott’s conversation about books and literature 
was often very fine, but even this could not have given 
Hawthorne much entertainment. His own library, as he 
states himself somewhere, was of a miscellaneous char- 
acter, and contained the works of scarcely any author of 
repute except Shakespeare. Alcott’s sense of humour 
and keen knowledge of human nature may have been a 
sort of common ground between them.—F RANK PRESTON 
STEARNS. (Cf. above.) 


1“ This, however, was near the close of his life.’’"—F. P. S, 
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ALCOTT ON HAWTHORNE’S RESERVE AND SHRINKING 
TACITURNITY. 


Hawthorne was of the darker temperament and tenden- 
cies. His sensitiveness and sadness were native, and he 
cultivated them apparently alike by solitude, the pursuits 
and studies in which he indulged, till he became almost 
fated to know gayer hours only by stealth. By disposi- 
tion friendly, he seemed the victim of his temperament, 
as if he sought distance, if not his pen, to put himself in 
communication, and possible sympathy, with others— 
with his nearest friends, even. His reserve and imprison- 
ment were more distant and close, while the desire for 
conversation was livelier than any one I have known. 
There was something of strangeness even in his cherished 
intimacies, as if he set himself afar from all and from him- 
self with the rest; the most diffident of men, as coy as a 
maiden, he could only be won by some cunning artifice, 
his reserve was so habitual, his isolation so entire, the soli- 
tude so vast. How distant people were from him, the 
world they lived in, how he came to know so much about 
them, by what stratagem he got into his own house or left 
it, was a marvel. Fancy fixed, he was not to be jostled 
from himself for a moment, his mood was so persistent. 
There he was in the twilight, there he stayed. 

What neighbour of his ever caught him on the highway, 
or ventured to approach his threshold? . . . During 
all the time he lived near me, our estates being separated 
only by a gate and shaded avenue, I seldom caught sight 
of him; and when I did it was but to lose it the moment 
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he suspected he was visible; oftenest seen on his hill-top 
screened behind the shrubbery and disappearing like a 
hare into the bush when surprised. I remember of his 
being in my house but twice, and then he was so ill at ease 
that he found excuse for leaving politely forthwith—* the 
stove was so hot,” “the clock ticked so loud.” Yet he 
once complained to me of his wish to meet oftener, and 
dwelt on the delights of fellowship, regretting he had so 
little. I think he seldom dined from home; nor did he 
often entertain any one—once, an Englishman, when I 
was also his guest; but he preserved his shrinking tacitur- 
nity and left to us the conversation. Another time I dined 
with a Southern guest at his table. The conversation 
turning on the war after dinner, he hid himself in the cor- 
ner, as if a distant spectator, and fearing there was danger 
even there—A. Bronson Atcott, im “ Concord Days” 
(Lit,). 


HAWTHORNE’S READING HABITS. 


Hawthorne was a hearty devourer of books, and in cer- 
tain moods of mind it made very little difference what the 
volume before him happened to be. An old play or an 
old newspaper sometimes gave him wondrous great con- 
tent, and he would ponder the sleepy, uninteresting sen- 
tences as if they contained immortal mental aliment. He 
once told me he found such delight in old advertisements 
in the newspaper files at the Boston Athenzeum that he 
had passed delicious hours among them. At other times 
he was very fastidious, and threw aside book after book 
until he found the right one. De Quincey was a special 
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favourite with him, and the “Sermons” of Laurence Sterne 
he once commended to me as the best sermons ever writ- 
ten. In his library was an early copy of Sir Philip Syd- 


> 


ney’s “ Arcadia,” which had floated down to him from a 
remote ancestry, and which he had read so industriously 
for forty years that it was nearly worn out of its thick 
leathern cover. Hearing him say once that the old Eng- 
lish “State Trials” were enchanting reading,and knowing 
that he did not possess a copy of those heavy folios, I 
picked up a set one day in a bookshop and sent them to 
him. He often told me that he spent more hours over 
them and got more delectation out of them than tongue 
could tell, and he said, if five lives were vouchsafed to him, 
he could employ them all in writing stories out of those 
books. He had sketched in his mind several romances 
founded on the remarkable trials reported in the ancient 
volumes; and one day, I remember, he made my blood 
tingle by relating some of the situations he intended, if 
his life was spared, to weave into future romances. Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels he continued almost to worship, 
and was accustomed to read them aloud in his family.— 
James T. Fietps. (Cf. above.) 


‘6 a” 


HAWTHORNE’'S “ STUDY. 


Unlike most men who are at once intellectual and shy, 
Hawthorne was not a lover, or a student, of books. He 
read books as they came in his way, or for a particular 
purpose, but he made no claim to the honours of learn- 
ing or scholarship. A great library had no charms for 
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him. He rarely bought a book, and the larger part of 
his small collection had come to him by gift. His mind 
did not feed upon the printed page. It will be noticed 
that in his writings he very seldom introduces a quota- 
tion, or makes any allusion to the writings of others. 
The raptures of the bibliomaniac, fondling his tall copies, 
his wide margins, his unique specimens, his vellum pages, 
were as strange to him as are the movements of a violin- 
player’s arm to the deaf man’s eye. In the summer of 
1859 the writer of this notice—who confesses to an in- 
satiable passion for the possession of books, and an om- 
nivorous appetite for their contents—saw him at Leam- 
ington [England], and was invited by him into his study, 
the invitation being accompanied with one of his peculiar 
and indescribable smiles, in which there lurked a con- 
sciousness of his friend’s weakness. The study was a 
small, square room, with a table and chair, but absolutely 
nota single book. He liked writing better than reading. 
The volumes he studied with the most satisfaction were 
the faces of men and women; provided always that the 
volumes did not know him. But a gleam of recognition 
was enough to turn aside his glance of observation. With- 
out doubt, some of his happiest hours were passed in long 
rambles through the populous solitudes of Liverpool and 
London, where no man greeted him, where the human 
beings he saw were like trees in a wood, where faces could 
be studied like shells in a drawer or stuffed birds in a 
cage.—GEORGE STILLMAN HILxarp, in “ The Note-Books 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne,” in the Atlantic Monthly, Septem- 
ber, 1870. 
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HAWTHORNE’S FEMININITY AND SHYNESS. 


No man had more of the feminine element than Haw- 
thorne. He was feminine in his quick perceptions, his 
fine insight, his sensibility to beauty, his delicate reserve, 
his purity of feeling. No man comprehended woman 
more perfectly; none has painted woman with a more 
exquisite and ethereal pencil. And his face was as 
mobile and rapid in its changes of expression as the 
face of a young girl. His lip and cheek heralded the 
word before it was spoken. His eyes would darken 
visibly under the touch of a passing emotion, like the 
waters of a fountain ruffled by the breeze of summer. So, 
too, he was the shyest of men. The claims and courtesies 
of social life were terrible to him. The thought of mak- 
ing a call would keep him awake in his bed. At break- 
fast, he could not lay a piece of butter upon a lady’s plate 
without a little trembling of the hand; this is a fact, and not 
a phrase. He was so shy that in the presence of two in- 
timate friends he would be less easy and free-spoken than 
in that of only one.—GEORGE STILLMAN HILLARD. (Cf. 


above.) 


HAWTHORNE’S AVERSION TO DINNERS AND 
SPEECH-MAKING. 


Hawthorne’s official duties were [as Consul in Liver- 
pool], for the most part, matters of routine, neither good 
nor bad, and certainly not worse than what he had ex- 
perienced in Boston and Salem. We suppose that Haw- 
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thorne found no part of his official life so little to his 
taste as those ceremonials and parade occasions which 
would have been so congenial to most of his countrymen. 
For he was one of those exceptional Americans—would 
there were more of them—who have no power of public 
speech, and recoil with horror and alarm from anything 
which may call upon them to display their incapacity. 
But the American Consul at Liverpool is a public per- 
sonage, and thus his presence is a necessity sometimes at 
public gatherings, and especially at those civic banquets 
wherein the municipal dignitaries of so rich a city are 
wont to seek relief from the austere cares of government 
and administration. The dinner in England, as every 
one knows who has been there, rises to the dignity of an 
institution. It is—not to speak it profanely—a sort of 
secular sacrament. It takes its place among the choicest 
jewels of the Englishman’s soul—with the memory of 
Alfred, with Magna Charta, and the Revolution of 1688, 
with fox-hunting, and the Times newspaper. The Eng- 
lishman is willing to speak and to hear speaking, but he 
prefers to have them dressed with bread and beef sauce. 
If the tongue and the ear are to be busy, the teeth must 
not be idle. A dry-lipped entertainment like an Ameri- 
can caucus, where the guests are treated to nothing more 
savoury or nutritious than the east wind, is not at all to 
the Anglican taste. And thus it happened that Haw- 
thorne, who was no eater, no drinker, and no speech- 
maker, was often called upon to take a conspicuous part 
at entertainments where there was nothing but eating, 
drinking, and speech-making. Indeed, these were sad 
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days to him; when the summons came, he smote his 
breast like the wedding guest in “ The Ancient Mariner ” 
when he heard the loud bassoon. With many dollars 
would he have purchased exemption; but in his case, too, 


. 


there was a “ glittering eye” which constrained him— 
the eye of the American eagle at home, three thousand 


miles off—GEORGE STILLMAN HILtarp. (Cf. above.) 


HAWTHORNE’S CHURCH-GOING. 


Hawthorne’s religion was deep and broad, but it was 
irksome for him to be fastened in by a pew-door, and I 
doubt if [ Mr. Fields is speaking of the time when Haw- 
thorne was in England] he often heard an English ser- 
mon. He very rarely described himself as inside a church, 
but he liked to wander among the graves in the church- 
yards and read the epitaphs on the moss-grown slabs. 
He liked better to meet and have a talk with the sexton 
than the rector —JAMES T. Fietps. (Cf. above.) 


HAWTHORNE’S REAL CHARACTER THE REVERSE OF 
MORBID. 


Whatever judgment may be passed upon Hawthorne’s 
genius, there was nothing morbid in his character and 
temperament. He was indeed much the reverse of mor- 
bid. No man of genius ever had less of the infirmities of 
genius than he. There is a sympathy between the body 
and the mind, and the morbid habits and unhealthy crav- 
ings of men of genius often have their source in a sickly 
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frame or an overtasked brain. But Hawthorne was physi- 
cally one of the healthiest of men. His pulse kept al- 
ways even music. In food and drink he retained to the 
last the simple tastes of childhood. He cared nothing for 
wine or tobacco or strong coffee or strong tea. He was 
a sound sleeper and an early riser. He was never moody 
or fitful or irritable. He was never unduly depressed or 
unreasonably elated. His spirits were not brilliant, but 
they were uniform; and, as Mrs. Hawthorne says: “ The 
airy splendour of his wit and humour was the light of his 
home.” For happiness he was singularly independent of 
external influences. It mattered little to him in what 
place his lot might be cast. His family, the occasional 
presence of a very few friends, and the control of his own 
time—these were all he asked. The long winter evenings 
of a quiet village like Concord had no terrors for him. 
He never felt the leaden touch of the monster ennui, the 
name of which we are obliged to borrow from the lan- 
guage of a people that has the least of the thing. 
Theatres, operas, concerts, balls, parties—all the number- 
less devices which man has contrived to slay the great 
enemy, Time—were to him rather surgical operations to 
be endured than pleasures to be enjoyed. Of all Ameri- 
can men he was the least restless. There was indeed 
about him an atmosphere of calm repose and easy strength 
which lulled and quieted the restlessness of others of more 


“ee - 


excitable mood. The epithet “gentle,” which the con- 
temporaries of Shakespeare were so fond of applying to 
him, is exactly descriptive of Hawthorne’s character and 


manners. He was a gentleman, if there ever were one, 
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alike in things essential and things formal. Nature, which 
had been so liberal to him in many ways, had not given 
him in any great measure the faculty of speech, and the 
events of his life had not been such as to cultivate and 
enlarge such portion as he had. He was not a fluent or 
an abundant talker. Argument and discussion were not 
to his taste, as is generally the case with men whose in- 
sight is as keen and sound as his. With his best friends 
he was open, but not voluble; but his friends were taught 
that there can be companionship without speech.— 
GEORGE STILLMAN HiILiarp. (Cf. above.) 


HAWTHORNE’S NATURAL BUOYANCY OF SPIRITS. 


It was only in the company of intimate personal friends, 
from whom all restraint was removed, that Hawthorne 
ever indulged in his natural buoyancy of spirits. Among 
them he occasionally descended to uproarious fun. But 
he was like Dr. Johnson, who, when indulging in a scene 
of wild hilarity, suddenly exclaimed to his friends, as Beau 
Brummel approached: “ Let us be grave; here comes a 
fool.” If there was the slightest suspicion of there being 
a fool in the company Hawthorne always wore his armour. 
The pretentious, transcendental fools he hated worst of 
all; and the young man who had no taste for the finite but 
thought the infinite was the thing for him always left him 
with a feeling as of asphyxia —Hatrie Tync GRISWOLD, 
in “ Home Life of Great Authors” (Mg.). 
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HAWTHORNE’S INDIFFERENCE TO ORDINARY 
AMUSEMENTS. 


Of music, other than street music, there is no record 
whatever in the ‘ Note-Books.” The opera had no at- 
tractions for him, and the same is true of those musical 
festivals in the great cathedral towns of England, where 
the grand strains of Handel, Haydn, and Beethoven are 
heard, as they can be heard nowhere else, with the best _ 
artists in the world for the solo parts, and a vast tide of 
trained voices on which to float the choruses. He is 
equally silent as to the theatre. There is nothing in his 
journal to prove that he ever attended a dramatic perform- 
ance during all his residence in England. And he passed 
by on the other side, without heeding many things which 
most foreigners are particularly anxious to observe. It 
does not appear that he ever was present at more than one 
debate in the House of Commons, and by that he was evi- 
dently wearied. It is not strange that with his shy and 
reserved habits he should have avoided the great balls and 
evening parties of the London season, and nothing but a 
strong sense of duty would have tempted him to take a 
seat on the platform at an anniversary meeting, though 
the most eloquent lips in England had been set down in 
the programme. And as for a presentation at Court, be- 
yond all question he would have preferred to fight a duel 
or go into battle. 

He is silent upon all the games, athletic exercises, and 
amusements which in England are embraced under the 
comprehensive name of sport, and in which the nobility 
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and gentry take so much interest and spend so much 
money. He has never a word to say about cricket or 
yachting or fox-hunting or horse-racing. To be in Eng- 
land four years, and yet never be at Epsom on a Derby 
day, is as exceptional a thing as to be a Mussulman and 
never make a pilgrimage to Mecca; yet Hawthorne never 
witnessed this unique and characteristic spectacle. All 
forms of animal life are unheeded by him. English horses, 
English cattle, English dogs are all matchless in their way, 
but he sees or heeds them not. Indeed, we do not re- 
member that any animal is introduced into any of his 
romances. He was probably never the proprietor of a 
horse or a dog, and was never seen on the back of a horse. 
In this respect he presents a marked contrast to both Scott 
and Dickens, who show their fondness for animals by 
often putting them into their books.—GEORGE STILLMAN 
Hityiarp. (Cf. above.) 


HAWTHORNE’S STORY-BROODING HABIT. 


During all the long years while Hawthorne was absent 
in Europe he was anything but an idle man. On the 
contrary, he was an eminently busy one, in the best sense 
of that term; and if his life had been prolonged, the public 
would have been a rich gainer for his residence abroad. 
His brain teemed with romances, and once I remember 
he told me he had no less than five stories well thought 
out, any one of which he could finish and publish whenever 
he chose to. There was one subject for a work of imagi- 
nation that seems to have haunted him for years, and he 
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has mentioned it twice in his journal. This was the sub- 
sequent life of the young man whom Jesus, looking on, 
“loved,” and whom he bade to sell all that he had and 
give to the poor, and take up his cross and follow him. 
“ Something very deep and beautiful might be made out 
of this,” Hawthorne said, “ for the young man went away 
sorrowful, and is not recorded to have done what he was 
bidden to do.”—JamEs T. FreLtps. (Cf. above.) 


HAWTHORNE’S ALBUM VERSES. 


I met Hawthorne one night at a great evening party 
[in London, England], looking on from a nook a little 
removed from the full glare of the sozrée. Soon, however, 
it was whispered about that the famous American ro- 
mance-writer was in the room, and an enthusiastic Eng- 
lish lady, a genuine admirer and an intelligent reader of 
his books, ran for her album and attacked him for “a few 
words and his name at the end.” He looked dismally 
perplexed, and, turning to me, said imploringly, in a whis- 
per: “ For pity’s sake, what shall I write? I can’t think 
of a word to add to my name. Help me to something.” 
Thinking him partly in fun, I said: “ Write an original 
couplet; this one, for instance, 


“When this you see 
Remember me,” 


and to my amazement he stepped forward at once to the 
table, wrote the foolish lines I had suggested, and, shut- 
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ting the book, handed it very contentedly to the happy 
lady —JAMEs T. FIELps. 


HAWTHORNE AND THE SEA. 


Hawthorne’s love for the sea amounted to a passionate 
worship; and while I (the worst sailor, probably, on this 
planet) was longing, spite of the good company on board 
[Fields and Hawthorne were returning home from Eng- 
land together], to reach land as soon as possible, Haw- 
thorne was constantly saying in his quiet, earnest way: 
“T should like to sail on and on forever, and never touch 
the shore again.” He liked to stand alone in the bows of 
the ship and see the sun go down, and he was never tired 
of walking the deck at midnight. I used to watch his 
dark, solitary figure under the stars, pacing up and down 
some unfrequented part of the vessel, musing and half 
melancholy. Sometimes he would lie down beside me 
and commiserate my unquiet condition. Seasickness, he 
declared, he could not understand—James T. FIELps. 


HAWTHORNE AND ‘‘ THE WAYSIDE.”’ 


After Hawthorne’s return from Europe, I saw him fre- 
quently at “ The Wayside,” in Concord. He now seemed 
happy in the dwelling he had put in order for the calm 
and comfort of his middle and later life. He had added 
a tower to his house, in which he could be safe from in- 
trusion, and where he could muse and write. Never was 
poet or romancer more fitly shrined. Drummond at 
Hawthornden, Scott at Abbotsford, Dickens at Gad’s Hill, 
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Irving at Sunnyside, were not more appropriately shel- 
tered. Sut up in this tower, he could escape from the 
tumult of life, and be alone with only the birds and the 
bees in concert outside his casement. The view from this 
apartment on every side was lovely, and Hawthorne en- 
joyed the charming prospect as I have known few men 
to enjoy nature—James T. FIELDs. 


HAWTHORNE’S FAVOURITE WALK. 


Hawthorne’s favourite walk lay near his house—indeed, 
it was part of his own grounds—a little hillside, where he 
had worn a footpath, and where he might be found in good 
weather, when not employed in the tower. While walk- 
ing to and fro on this bit of rising ground he meditated 
and composed innumerable romances that were never 
written as well as some that were. Here he first an- 
nounced to me his plan of “ The Dolliver Romance,” and 
from what he told me of his design of the story as it ex- 
isted in his mind, I thought it would have been the great- 
est of his books. An enchanting memory is left of that 
morning when he laid out the whole story before me as he 
intended to write it. The plot was a grand one, and I 


tried to tell him how much I was impressed by it—JAMEs 
A> PIELDS: (Cf. above.) 


HAWTHORNE’S LIFE OF SECLUSION IN 
‘* THE WAYSIDE.’’ 


About the 1st of June, 1860, the Hawthorne family re- 
turned from their long residence in England and Italy. 
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There was no little curiosity concerning them in the quiet 
old settlement, which was increased by the fact that noth- 
ing was seen of them for several months after they came. 
—FRANK PREsTON STEARNS. (Cf. above.) 


HAWTHORNE’S HABITS AND METHODS IN WRITING. 


One method of obtaining his end was to devote himself 
constantly to writing, whether it brought him money or 
not. He might not have seemed to be working all the 
time, but to be enjoying endless leisure in walking 
through the country or the city streets. But even a bird 
would have had more penetration than to make such a 
mistake as to think this. 

Still another method of gaining his success was to write 
with a noble respect for his own best effort, on which ac- 
count he never felt satisfied with his writing unless he had 
exerted every muscle of his faculty; unless every word he 
had written seemed to his severest self-criticism abso- 
lutely true. He loved his art more than his time, more 
than his ease, and could thrust into the flames an armful 
of manuscript because he suspected the pages of weak- 
ness and exaggeration. 

One of his methods of avoiding failure was to be rigor- 
ous in the care of his daily existence. A preponderance 
of frivolous interruption to a modicum of thorough labour 
at thinking was a system utterly foreign to him. Men of 
success detest inactivity. It is a hardship for them to 
be as if dead for a single moment. So, when my father 


could not walk out of doors during meditation, he moved 
8 
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back and forth in his room, sturdily alert, his hands 
clasped behind him, quietly thinking, his head either bent 
forward or suddenly lifted upward with a light in his gray 
eyes. 

He wrote principally in the morning, with that absorp- 
tion and regularity which characterise the labour of men 
who are remembered. He wrote with a gold pen, and I 
can hear now, as it seems, the rapid rolling of his chi- 
rography over the broad page, as he formed his small, 
rounded, but irregular, letters when filling his journals 
in Italy. He leaned very much on his left arm while 
writing, often holding the top of the manuscript book 
lovingly with his left hand, quite in the attitude of a boy. 
At the end of a sentence or two.he would sometimes un- 
consciously bow his head, as if bidding good-bye to a 
thought well rid of for the present in its new garb of ink. 

In writing he had little care for paper and ink. To be 
sure, his large, square manuscript was firmly bound into 
covers, and the paper was usually of a neutral blue; and 
when I say that he had little care for his mechanical ma- 
terials, [ mean that he had no servile anxiety as to how 
they looked to another person, for I am convinced that 
he himself loved his manuscript books. There was a cer- 
tain air of humorous respect about the titles, which he 
wrote with a flourish, as compared with the involved mi- 
nuteness of the rest of the script,and the latter covers every 
limit of the pages in a devoted way. His letters were 
formed obscurely though most fascinatingly, and he was 
almost frolicsome in his indifference to the comfort of 
the compositor. Still he had none of the frantic recon- 
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siderations of Scott or Balzac. If he made a change in 
a word it was while it was fresh, and no one could obliter- 
ate what he had written with a more fearless blot of the 
finger, or one which looked more earnest and interesting. 
There was no scratching nor quiddling in the manner 
with which he fought for his art. Each day he thought 
out the problems he had set himself before beginning to 
write, and if a word offended him, as he recorded the re- 
sult, he thrust it back into chaos before the ink had dried. 
—RosEeE HawTuorne Laturop, in “ Memories of Haw- 
thorne.” (Cf. above.) 


HAWTHORNE AND HIS CIGAR. 


In the afternoon my father went, if practicable, into the 
open spaces of nature, or at least into the fresh air, to 
gather inspiration for his work. He had no better or 
stronger or more lavish aids than air and landscape, un- 
less I except his cigar. He never, I think, smoked but 
one cigar a day, but it was of a quality to make up for this 
self-denial, and I am sure that he reserved his most puz- 
zling literary involutions for the delicious half-hour of this 
dainty enjoyment.—Rosr HAwTHOoRNE LATHROP 


HAWTHORNE AND HIS JACK-KNIFE. 


Hawthorne was fond of using his hands for work, and 
he had skill in whatever he did. His activity of this 
manual sort may be inferred from the fact that when a 
young man he gradually whittled away one of the leaves 
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of his writing-table while musing over his stories. He 
did not know, unpleasantly, that he wes doing it. What 
fun he must have had! Think of the rich scenery of 
thought that spread about him; the people, the subtile 
motives, the eerie truths, the entrancing outlooks into di- 
vine beauty that entertained him as his sharp blade carved 
and sliced his table, which gladly gave itself up to such 
destruction! When he was writing “ The Scarlet Letter,” 
as Julian’s nurse, Dora, long delighted to tell, his wife, 
with her dainty care in sewing, was making the little boy 
a shirt of the finest linen, and was putting in one sleeve, 
while the other lay on the table. Dora saw Hawthorne, 
who was reading, lay down his book and take up some- 
thing, which he proceeded to cut into shreds with some 
small scissors that just exactly suited him. 

“ Where can the little sleeve be which I finished, and 
wished to sew in here, my love?”’ said his blissful wife. 
Hawthorne (blissfully thinking of his novel) only half 
heard the question; but on the table was a heap of delicate 
linen shavings, and the new scissors testified over them. 

His jack-knife was a never-ending source of pleasure, 
and he was seldom without the impulse, if a good oppor- 
tunity offered, to subject a sapling to it for a whistle, or to 
make some other amusing trifle, or to cut a bit of licorice 
with a slow, sure movement that made the black lump 
most acceptable—Rose HaAwtTHornE Laturop. (Cf. 
above.) 
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HAWTHORNE’S UNFAMILIARITY WITH HIS OWN 
TOWN. 


Mr. Hawthorne once broke through his hermit usage 
and honoured Miss Ellen Emerson, the friend of his 
daughter Una, with a formal call on a Sunday evening. 
It was the only time, I think, that he ever came to the 
house except when persuaded to come in for a few mo- 
ments on the rare occasions when he walked with my 
father. On this occasion he did not ask for either Mr. or 
Mrs. Emerson, but announced that his call was upon Miss 
Ellen. Unfortunately, she had gone to bed, but he re- 
mained for a time talking with my sister Edith and me, 
the schoolmates of his children. To cover his shyness, 
he took up a stereoscope on the centre table and began to 
look at the pictures. After looking at them for a time he 
asked where these views were taken. We told him they 
were pictures of the Concord Court and Town-houses, the 
Common and the Mill-dam, on hearing which he ex- 
pressed some surprise and interest, but evidently was as 
unfamiliar with the centre of the village where he had lived 
for years as a deer or a wood-thrush would be. He walked 
through it often on his way to the cars, but was too shy 
or too rapt to know what was there—Dr. Epwarp 
Watrpvo Emerson (Ralph Waldo Emerson’s son), in “ Emer- 


son in Concord” (Hou.). 


HAWTHORNE AND THE SATURDAY CLUB, 


After Hawthorne was chosen a member of the Saturday 
Club, he came frequently to dinner with Felton, Long- 


\ 
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fellow, Holmes, and the rest of his friends, who assembled 
once a month to dine together. At the table, on these 
occasions, he was rather reticent than conversational, but 
when he chose to talk it was observed that the best things 
said that day came from him.—JAmeEs T. FieLps. (Cf. 
above.) 


ee 


HAWTHORNE AND LONGFELLOW’S ‘‘ EVANGELINE.’’ 


Hawthorne dined one day with Longfellow, and 
brought with him a friend from Salem. After dinner the 
friend said: “I have been trying to persuade Hawthorne 
to write a story, based upon a legend of Acadie, and still 
current there; a legend of a girl who, in the dispersion 
of the Acadians, was separated from her lover, and passed 
her life in waiting and seeking for him, and only found 
him dying in a hospital, when both were old.” Long- 
fellow wondered that this legend did not strike the fancy 
of Hawthorne, and said to him: “ If you have really made 
up your mind not to use it for a story will you give it to 
me for a poem?” To this Hawthorne assented, and, 
moreover, promised not to treat the subject in prose till 
Longfellow had seen what he could do with it in verse. 
And so we have “ Evangeline ”’ in beautiful hexameters— 
a poem that will hold its place in literature while true af- 
fection lasts. Hawthorne rejoiced in this great success 
of Longfellow, and loved to count up the editions, both 
foreign and American, of this now world-renowned poem. 
—James T. Fietps. (Cf. above.) 
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HAWTHORNE AND EMERSON. 


In purity * Emerson probably equalled Hawthorne, but 
not in his sense of beauty. Where he surpassed Haw- 
thorne was in manliness, and in his broad humanitarian 
interests. Otherwise no two men could be more unlike 
than these, and it would seem to be part of the irony of 
fate that they should have lived on the same street, and 
been obliged to meet and speak with each other. One 
was like sunshine, the other shadow. Emerson was 
transparent, and wished to be so; he had nothing to con- 
ceal from friend or enemy. Hawthorne was simply im- 
penetrable. Emerson was cordial and moderately sym- ' 
pathetic. Hawthorne was reserved, but his sympathies 
were as profound as the human soul itself. To study 
human nature as Hawthorne and Sheakespeare did, and 
to make models of their acquaintances for works of fic- 
tion, Emerson would have considered a sin; while the 
evolution of sin and its effect on character was the prin- 
cipal study of Hawthorne’s life. One was an optimist, 
and the other what is sometimes unjustly called a pessi- 
mist; that is, one who looks facts in the face and sees 
people as they are. Hawthorne could not have felt quite 
comfortable in the presence of a man who asked such 
searching questions as Emerson frequently did, and 
Emerson could scarcely have found satisfaction in con- 
versing with one who never had any opinion to express.— 
Frank Preston STEARNS. (Cf. above.) 


1 Of style 
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EMERSON’S REAL REGARD FOR HAWTHORNE. 


Mr. Hawthorne always interested my father by his fine 
personality, but the gloomy and uncanny twilight atmos- 
phere of his books was one in which Mr. Emerson could 
not breathe, and he never could read far. But he believed 
that the man was better than his books, and Hawthorne’s 
death cut off hopes which he had cherished of a future 
friendship. Ina letter to Mrs. Hawthorne soon after her 
husband’s death, he says: 

“July 11, 1864. 

a I have had my own pain in the loss of your husband. 


He was always a mine of hope to me, and I promised myself a 
rich future in achieving at some day, when we should both be 
less engaged to tyrannical studies and habitudes, an unreserved 
intercourse with him. I thought I could well wait his time and 
mine for what was so well worth waiting. And as he always 
appeared to me superior to his own performances, I counted this 
yet untold force an insurance ofa long life. Though sternly dis- 
appointed in the manner and working, I do not hold the guaran- 
tee less real: 


—Dr. Epwarp Watpo Emerson. (Cf. above.) 


WHITTIER AND CELIA THAXTER ON HAWTHORNE. 


At the time of Hawthorne’s last visit to the Isles of 
Shoals in company with his friend the ex-President 
[Pierce], there was also a party of business men from 
Concord, New Hampshire, who tried to make his ac- 
quaintance, but without much success. Afterwards we 
went to Portsmouth with the same party and were be- 
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calmed on the way for nearly four hours, so that we had an 
excellent chance to become acquainted with our fellow- 
passengers. One of them said: ‘‘ Nathaniel Hawthorne 
is a very reserved man. There’s Franklin Pierce: he has 
been President of the United States, and yet any one 
can go up and speak to him; but we found Hawthorne 
very different.’ Of course we had to tell this on our 
return, and Whittier laughed heartily. Mrs. Thaxter 
said: “ Reserved was no word for it,” and Whittier added: 
“Hawthorne was a strange puzzle. I never felt quite 
sure whether I knew him or not. He never seemed to be 
doing anything, and yet he did not like to be disturbed 
at it.’"—FRANK PRESTON STEARNS, in “ Whittier,’ im 
“ Sketches from Concord and Appledore.’ (Cf. above.) 


HAWTHORNE’S TWO INTIMATE FRIENDS. 


A good many people claimed to have been Hawthorne’s 
friends after his death who were sufficiently afraid of him 
while he was alive. He does not appear to have ever had 
but two very intimate friends, Franklin Pierce and George 
S. Hillard, both remarkably amiable and sympathetic 
men. Ex-President Pierce used to come to Concord and 
carry Hawthorne off to the White Mountains, the Isles of 
Shoals, or Philadelphia, just as two college students will 
drop their books and go off somewhere to have a good 
time. Once while Hawthorne was in Boston, Mr. Hillard 
tried to persuade him to go to Cambridge and dine with 
Longfellow; but he would not, and went home by the 
next train FRANK Preston STEARNS. (Cf. above.) 
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‘“NO ONE KNEW HIM WITHOUT LOVING HIM.’’ 


Strongly formed, of dark, poetic gravity of aspect, 
lighted by the deep, gleaming eye that recoiled with girl- 
ish coyness from contact with your gaze; of rare courtesy 
and kindliness in personal intercourse, yet so sensitive 
that his look and manner can be suggested by the word 
“ glimmering ”’; giving you a sense of restrained impa- 
tience to be away; mostly silent in society, and speaking 
always with an appearance of effort, but with a lambent 
light of delicate humour playing over all he said in the 
confidence of familiarity; and firm self-possession under 
all, as if the glimmering manner were only the tremulous 
surface of the sea—Hawthorne was personally known to 
few, and intimately to very few. But no one knew him 
without loving him, or saw him without remembering 
him ; and the name Nathaniel Hawthorne, which, when it 
was first written, was supposed to be fictitious, is now one 
of the most enduring facts of English literature —GEORGE 
WILLIAM CURTIS. 


HAWTHORNE’S LIFE-LONG DESIRE. 


Hawthorne’s life-long desire that the end might be a 
sudden one was gratified. Often and often he has said 
to me: “ What a blessing to go quickly!” So the same 
swift angel that came as a messenger to Allston, Irving, 
Prescott, Macaulay, Thackeray, and Dickens was com- 
missioned to touch his forehead also and beckon him 
away.—JAMES T. FieLps. (Cf. above.) 
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‘“THE UNFINISHED WINDOW.’’ 


About the middle of May [1864] Hawthorne parted 
with his family sweetly, but without any scene, and the 
two white-haired old men [Hawthorne and President 
Pierce *] started on their way towards the region where 
their college days were passed together. On May 18th 
they reached Plymouth, New Hampshire. They stopped 
at the Pemigewasset Hotel. Once or twice in the night 
Pierce crept near Hawthorne’s bed, in an adjacent room, 
and found him asleep, and breathing quietly. But when he 
went again, some time after midnight, Hawthorne, though 
his position was unchanged, had ceased to breathe. 

On May 24, 1864, Hawthorne was borne to his rest to 
Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, not far from his house, in Con- 
cord. There, not far from his friend Thoreau, he was 
attended by Emerson, who now lies near him, and by 
Longfellow, who wrote touching lines on his dead friend: 


“There in seclusion and remote from men, 
The wizard hand lies cold, 
Which at its topmost speed let fall the pen, 
And left the tale half told. 


“* Ah, who shall lift that wand of magic power, 
And the lost clue regain! 
The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower 
Unfinished must remain! ” 


1 But a little while before Mrs. Pierce had died, and ‘‘ Hawthorne, ill as 
he was, could not be restrained from accompanying his friend to her grave. 
The air was chill, and Pierce, in that moment of deep grief, was observed to 


turn and pull up Hawthorne’s overcoat about his throat.” 
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On the coffin lay the manuscript of “the tale half 
told ” tale of the deathless man. The address in the 
church was by the Rev. James Freeman Clarke, who in 
the same building had married Hawthorne and his wife 
twenty-two years before. A vast crowd assembled, and 
there was almost a crush, so great was the desire to look 
on the face of the great man whom even some of his 
neighbours had never seen—Moncure D. Conway, im 
“ Nathaniel Hawthorne,” in“ Great Writers” series. (Pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


MR. FIELDS’ ACCOUNT OF HAWTHORNE’S FUNERAL. 


On the 24th of May [1864] we carried Hawthorne 
through the blossoming orchards of Concord, and laid 
him down under a group of pines, on a hillside, overlook- 
ing historic fields. All the way from the village church 
to the grave the birds kept up a perpetual melody. The 
sun shone brightly and the air was sweet and pleasant, 
as if death had never entered the world. Longfellow and 
Emerson, Channing and Hoar, Agassiz and Lowell, 
Greene and Whipple, Alcott and Clarke, Holmes and 
Hillard, and other friends whom he loved walked slowly 
by his side that beautiful spring morning. The com- 
panion of his youth and his manhood, for whom he would 
willingly, at any time, have given up his own life, Franklin 
Pierce, was there among the rest, and scattered flowers 
into the grave-—From “ Yesterdays with Authors” (Hou.). 


1 ‘¢ The Dolliver Romance.” 
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HAWTHORNE’S INDIVIDUALITY OF CHARACTER. 


It was a privilege, and one that I can never sufficiently 
estimate, to have known Hawthorne personally through 
so many years. He was unlike any other author I have 
met, and there were qualities in his nature so sweet and 
commendable that, through all his shy reserve, they 
sometimes asserted themselves in a marked and conspicu- 
ous manner. I have known rude people, who were 
jostling him in a crowd, to give way at the sound of his 
low and almost irresolute voice, so potent was the gentle 
spell of command that seemed born of his genius.—JAMES 
T. Fretps. (Cf. above.) 


HAWTHORNE’S FACE AND PERSONALITY. 


Hawthorne was several times painted and photo- 
graphed, but it was impossible for art to give the light 
and beauty of his wonderful eyes. I remember to have 
heard, in the literary circles of London, that, since Burns, 
no author had appeared there with so fine a face as Haw- 
thorne. Old Mrs. Basil Montagu told me, many years 
ago, that she sat next to Burns at dinner, when he ap- 
peared in society in the first flush of his fame, after the 
Edinburgh edition of his poems had been published. She 
said, among other things, that, although the company con- 
sisted of some of the best bred men of England, Burns 
seemed to her the most perfect gentleman among them. 
She noticed, particularly, his genuine grace and deferen- 
tial manner toward women, and I was interested to hear 
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Mrs. Montagu’s brilliant daughter, when speaking of 
Hawthorne’s advent in English society, describe him in 
almost the same terms as I had heard her mother, years 
before, describe the Scottish poet. I happened to be in 
London with Hawthorne during his consular residence 
in England, and was always greatly delighted at the rustle 
of admiration his personal appearance excited when he 
entered a room. His bearing was modestly grand, and 
his voice touched the ear like a melody.—James T. 
FieLps. (Cf. above.) 


‘“LIKE AN APPARITION FROM SOME OTHER WORLD.”’ 


More than ten years after Hawthorne’s death, on a 
summer afternoon, Mr. Alcott was entertaining some 
friends, and as they looked towards the Hawthorne house 
one of them said: “ Would you be surprised, Mr. Alcott, 
to see Nathaniel Hawthorne some day gliding past your 
rustic fence as he used to do?” “ No, sir, I should not,” 
replied the old philosopher, “ for while he lived he always 
seemed to me like an apparition from some other world. 
I used to see him coming down from the woods between 
five and six o’clock, and if he caught sight of any one in 
the road he would go under cover like a partridge.”— 
FRANK PRESTON STEARNS. (Cf. above.) 


HAWTHORNE’S WRITINGS GREAT WORKS OF ART. 


What other American has accomplished a literary work 
equal to Hawthorne’s? He was an artist, purely an artist, 
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and of the finest quality. The raw material may be in us, 
but to develop it requires pains and labour. The greater 
the talent, the more difficult is its fruition. Hawthorne’s 
life was absorbed in this. His habitual mood was a 
dreamy, brooding observation. When Englishmen say 
that no great work of art has been produced in America; 
that Allston’s magnificent pictures remain half finished; 
that neither Emerson nor Lowell has been able to write 
a book, but only essays; that we have no historian as 
good as Macaulay, and that the best of our poetry consists 
of ballads and other short pieces, my reply is: “ The 
Scarlet Letter” and “The Marble Faun.” These are 
great works of art—the most unique and original, per- 
haps, of the present century; and if they have not the 
lyrical form they are exquisitely written, and none the less 
poetic— FRANK PRESTON STEARNS. (Cf. above.) 


HAWTHORNE’S ‘‘ NOTE-BOOKS’”’ AND JOURNALS. 


The facts of Hawthorne’s life could be put into two 
such pages as the reader now has before him. It was 
a very uneventful life, marked by long intervals of silence, 
wherein, however, the fruits of observation and reflection 
were slowly ripening on the bough. His birth, his col- 
lege life, his service in the custom house at Boston, his 
brief experience at Brook Farm, his marriage, his official 
life in Salem, his consulship in Liverpool, his residence 
in Italy, his return home, his death—these are really all 
the events in his life. For long years, while his class- 
mates were busy in their several professions, making 
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money, earning distinction, he was content to be a 
dreamer and seem to be an idler in the land. But idler 
he was not, and hardly a dreamer ; he was an observer and 
a thinker. He was always a diligent worker, and at no 
easy calling. His work was with the pen—careful, con- 
scientious, painstaking work, of all forms of intellectual 
labour that which is attended with the greatest waste of 
nervous energy. His matchless style was the product of 
long and laborious training. Much of what he wrote 
was never published, and much does not now exist in 
manuscript. He had no weak fondness for his own in- 
tellectual offspring, and never were his productions sub- 
mitted to so merciless a criticism as his own. Haw- 
thorne’s life is to be read in his works, and especially in 
his ““ Note-Books.” His biography is simply a record of 
the growth of his mind. His “ Note-Books” paint him as 
he was, his reserve included, He does not bare himself to 
the public gaze like Montaigne and Rousseau; but the 
essays of Montaigne and the confessions of Rousseau do 
not present a mind and character of more marked in- 
dividuality than do the journals of Hawthorne. More of 
his life and conversation than these give the public is 
never likely to know, but he who reads them carefully 
can form a correct estimate of what manner of man he 
was.—GEORGE STILLMAN HILLarpD. (Cf. above.) 


HAWTHORNE’S GENIUS AND LIFE. 


Hawthorne was a beautiful, natural, original genius, 
and his life had been singularly exempt from worldly 
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preoccupations and vulgar efforts. It had been as pure, 
as simple, as unsophisticated, as his work. He had lived 
primarily ‘in his domestic affections, which were of the 
tenderest kind; and then—without eagerness, without 
pretension, but with a great deal of quiet devotion—in 
his charming art. His work will remain; it is too original 
and exquisite to pass away; among the men of imagina- 
tion he will always have his niche. No one has had just 
that vision of life, and no one has had a literary form that 
more successfully expressed his vision. He was not a 
moralist, and he was not simply a poet. The moralists 
are weightier, denser, richer, in a sense; the poets are 
more purely inconclusive and irresponsible. He com- 
bined in a singular degree the spontaneity of the imagi- 
nation with a haunting care for moral problems. Man’s 
conscience was his theme, but he saw it in the light of a 
creative fancy which added, out of its own substance, an 
interest, and, I may almost say, an importance—HENRY 
JAMES, JR., in “ Hawthorne,” in “ English Men of Letters” 
series (Har.). 


HAWTHORNE BEFORE ALL THINGS ELSE AN ARTIST. 


Hawthorne was an artist pure and simple. He looked 
for ideality in human life; not in the ideas that control 
and direct it. He was not like Raphael and Shakespeare, 
men who could enjoy philosophy and make their art so 
much the richer and deeper for it. He saw everything in 
a pictorial form ; facts and conditions which did not make 
a picture had no value for him, and reasoning was a 

9 
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weariness and a disagreeable effort—FRANK PRESTON 
STEARNS. (Cf. above.) 


HAWTHORNE’S WELL OF ENGLISH UNDEFILED. 


In purity of expression and a graceful diction, Haw- 
thorne takes the lead of his century. He was the romance- 
writer of the Anglo-Saxon race; in that line only Goethe 
has surpassed him. Nor is it possible for pure and beauti- 
ful work to emanate from a mind which is not equally 
pure and beautiful. Wells of English undefiled cannot 
flow from a turbid spring—FRANK PRESTON STEARNS, 
(Cf. above.) 


HAWTHORNE’S ENGLISH ABSOLUTELY UNIQUE. 


Hawthorne’s English is absolutely unique; very care- 
ful and exact, but never studied; with the best word al- 
ways in the best place; pellucid as crystal; full of delicate 
and varied music; with gleams of poetry, and touches of 
that peculiar humour of his which is half smile and half 
sigh. His style can only be matched by that of the best 
writers in France, a country in which the influence of an 
academy for so many generations has created a standard 
of excellence not elsewhere attained except in rare cases. 
Every candid critic, let him have been born where he may, 
must admit that, as a mere vehicle for the expression of 
thought, irrespective of the weight and value of the 
thought, the best French prose, like that of Sainte-Beuve, 
Rénan, and George Sand, has attained a perfection not to 
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be found in Italy, England, and, least of all, in Germany. 
Wherein this excellence in Hawthorne’s style consists it 
is not easy to say; the charm is too airy and impalpable 
for the grasp of language. It is to be described by nega- 
tives rather than positives; it is free from mannerism, 
caricature, and rhetoric; it has a sap and flavour of its 
own; it is a peculiar combination of ease and finish. The 
magic of style is like the magic of manner: it is felt by all, 
but it can be analysed and defined by few. A very marked 
style, like that of Carlyle, is easily described, as the face 
of Brougham was easily caricatured; but the style of 
Hawthorne and the face of Gladstone present similar diffi- 
culties. Hawthorne never was, could not be, a careless 
writer. By an inevitable law of his mind every con- 
ception to which his pen gave shape was graceful and 
exact. His style is remarkable for its negative as well 
as its positive merits, for its freedom from faults as well 
as its distinct beauties. Before his exquisite sentences 
verbal criticism folds its hands for lack of argument.— 
GEORGE STILLMAN HILLARD. (Cf. above.) 


HAWTHORNE’S STRONG, IDIOMATIC, MUSICAL 
ENGLISH. 


As a writer of strong, idiomatic, musical English, Haw- 
thorne must be ranked with the great masters of the 
brightest age of English literature. He stands as a per- 
petual rebuke to those who insist that perfect English is 
a lost art. His style has not a hint of artificiality, nota 
suggestion of painstaking revision, or of slavery to the 
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lifeless rules of rhetoric. It seems as natural and spon- 
taneous as a talk by the fireside with a friend, and yet 
the reader looks in vain for a single careless or slovenly 
sentence, one that is not of crystal clearness and limpid 
sweetness. A delicate humour, which, like all true 
humour, is very close to pathos, plays over every page. 
There is not a prose writer of the century upon whose 
work one would be more willing to stake the reputation 
of our stout old English tongue—Pror. Frep. LEwIs 
PATTEE, in “ A History of American Literature” (Sil.). 


HAWTHORNE’S INTEREST IN THE SHADOWS OF LIFE. 


The fact of evil is the terrible fact of life, and its work- 
ings in the human soul had more interest for Hawthorne 
than the obvious physical manifestations. Since his ob- 
servations are less of the men and women whom every- 
body sees and recognises than of the souls which are 
hidden from most eyes it is not strange that his stories 
should often lay bare secrets of sin and that a somewhat 
dusky light should seem to be the atmosphere of much of 
his work. Now and then, especially when dealing with 
childhood, a warm, sunny glow spreads over the pages of 
his books ; but the reader must be prepared to read stories 
for the most part which lie in the shadow of life—Horacr 
E. ScuDpDER.. (Cf. above.) 


HAWTHORNE’S POWER IN THE USE OF CONTRAST. 


Though Hawthorne’s imagination was a solitary and 
twilight one, there was nothing allegorical about his 
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genius. If we want to find his power at the very highest 
we must look to his instinctive knowledge of what we may 
call the laws, not exactly of discordant emotions, but of 
emotions which ought to be mutually exclusive and which 
combine with the thrill and shudder of disease. This is 
almost the antithesis of allegory. And he makes his 


‘ 


delineation of such “ unblest unions” the more striking 
because it stands out from a background of healthy life, of 
genial scenes and simple beauties, which renders the con- 
trast the more thrilling. I have often heard the term 
“cobwebby ” applied to his romances; and their most 
marking passages certainly cause the same sense of un- 
welcome shrinking to the spirit which a line of unexpected 
cobweb suddenly drawn across the face causes physically 
when one enters a deserted but familiar room. Edgar 
Poe, indeed, is much fuller of uncanny terrors; but then 
there is nothing in his writings of the healthy, simple, and 
natural background which gives sin and disease all its 
horror. It is the pure and severe New England simplicity 
which Hawthorne paints so delicately that brings out in 
full relief the adulterous mixture of emotions on which 
he spends his main strength—Ricuarp Ho it Hutton, 


in “ Essays in Literary Criticism” (Mac.). 


HAWTHORNE’S LOVE OF THE CONTACT OF NATURAL 
AND SUPERNATURAL. 


The spell of mysterious horror which kindled Haw- 
thorne’s imagination was a test of the character of his 
genius. The mind of this child of witch-haunted Salem 
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loved to hover between the natural and the supernatural, 
and sought to tread the almost imperceptible and doubt- 
ful line of contact. He instinctively sketches the phan- 
toms that have the figures of men, but are not human; 
the illusive, shadowy scenery which, like that of Gus- 
tave Doré’s pictures, is Nature sympathising in her forms 
and aspects with the emotions of terror or awe which the 
tale excites. His genius broods entranced over the eva- 
nescent phantasmagoria of the vague, debatable land in 
which the realities of experience blend with ghostly 
doubts and wonders——GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS, 1 
North American Review, 1864, reprinted in “ Literary and 
Social Essays ” (Har.). 


HAWTHORNE’S ART IN THE USE OF THE 
MARVELLOUS. 


No modern writer has the same skill in so using the 
marvellous as to interest without unduly exciting our in- 
credulity. He makes, indeed, no positive demands on our 
credulity. The strange influences which are suggested 
rather than obtruded upon us are kept in the background, 
so as not to invite, nor indeed to render possible, the appli- 
cation of scientific tests. We may compare him once 
more to Miss Bronté, who introduces, in “ Villette,’ a 
haunted garden. She shows us a ghost who is for a 
moment a very terrible spectre indeed, and then, very 
much to our annoyance, rationalises him into a flesh-and- 
blood lover. Hawthorne would neither have allowed the 
ghost to intrude so forcibly, nor have expelled him so 
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decisively. The garden in his hands would have been 
haunted by a shadowy terror of which we could render 
no precise account to ourselves. It would have refrained 
from actual contact with professors and governesses; and 
as it would never have taken bodily form, it would never 
have been quite dispelled. His ghosts are confined to 
their proper sphere, the twilight of the mind, and never 
venture into the broad glare of daylight. We can see 
them so long as we do not gaze directly at them; when we 
turn to examine them they are gone, and we are left in 
doubt whether they were realities or an ocular delusion 
generated in our fancy by some accidental collocation of 
half-seen objects. So in “ The House of Seven Gables ” 
we may hold what opinion we please as to the reality of the 
curse which hangs over the Pyncheons and the strange 
connection between them and their hereditary antago- 
nists; in “ The Scarlet Letter’? we may, if we like, hold 
that there was really more truth in the witch legends 
which colour the imaginations of the actors than we are 
apt to dream of in our philosophy; and in “ Transforma- 
tion ” [“ The Marble Faun’’] we are left finally in doubt 
as to the great question of Donatello’s ears, and the mys- 
terious influence which he retains over the animal world 
so long as he is unstained by bloodshed. In “ Septimius ” 
alone it seems to me that the supernatural is left in rather 
too obtrusive a shape in spite of the final explanations; 
though it might possibly have been toned down had the 
story received the last touches of the author. The artifice, 
if so it may be called, by which all this is effected—and 
the romance just sufficiently dipped in the shadow of the 
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marvellous to be heightened without becoming offensive 
—sounds, like other things, tolerably easy when it is ex- 
plained; and yet the difficulty is enormous, as may appear 
on reflection, as well as from the extreme rarity of any 
satisfactory work in the same style by other artists.— 
LESLIE STEPHEN, im “ Hours in a Library.” (Published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


WHAT HAWTHORNE ACCOMPLISHED FOR AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 


The publication of “ The Scarlet Letter” was in the 
United States a literary event of the first importance. 
The book was the finest piece of imaginative writing yet 
put forth in the country. There was a consciousness of 
this in the welcome that was given it—a satisfaction in the 
idea of America having produced a novel that belonged 
to literature, and to the forefront of it. Something might 
at last be sent to Europe as exquisite in quality as any- 
thing that had been received, and the best of it was that 
the thing was absolutely American; it belonged to the 
soil, to the air; it came out of the very heart of New 
England—HEnry JAMES, JR. 


HAWTHORNE’S BOOKS POSSESS THE BREADTH OF 
LIFE. 


Hawthorne was a great imaginative artist, with a highly 
ideal purpose and a strong and sure hand; therefore, his 
fame, small at first, has steadily increased in the quarter 
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of a century since his death, and shows no sign of waning 
as the years goon. He once wrote: “ No man who needs 
a monument ever ought to have one.” Hawthorne’s 
monument is not beside the modest grave above which 
whisper the pines of Concord’s Sleepy Hollow; nor is it 
in the commendations or analyses of his many critics. 
His monument is in his books, which so combine genius 
and art, imagination and human nature. Those whose 
eyes may see the fulness of human existence—its bright 
gayety and its gloomy grief and sin—perceive in Haw- 
thorne’s books the breadth of that mysterious thing in 
which we are, and which we call life—Pror. CHARLES F. 
RICHARDSON, in “ American Literature, 1607-1885” (Put.). 


HAWTHORNE’S GREATNESS VASTER THAN THAT OF 
ANY OTHER AMERICAN, 


Hawthorne’s field, method, and style were in a large 
sense his own. I repeat that more than a quarter of a 
century must have elapsed before we can rank him with 
the greatest authors of the world; but I add with equal 
positiveness that he made for himself a place unoccupied 
- before or since. There is an isolation of the greatest 
geniuses, even when they have followers; but when no 
followers appear, or succeed in their attempts, a genius 
is approved by his very loneliness. The Germans, with 
affection and reverence, not unmixed with a puzzled awe, 
apply to their Richter the phrase “the only.” To Haw- 
thorne the same expression belongs in a higher sense, not 
only among American authors, but as compared with 
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writers in the broader field. At first unread, then un- 
derrated, then called morbid, or, at best, cold and aloof, 
Hawthorne now stands before us as in some sense “ the 
greatest imaginative writer since Shakespeare,” of whose 
greatness we are “beginning to arrive at some faint 
sense ’—a greatness * 
any other American who ever wrote.’”—ProrFr. CHARLES 


F. RicHarpson. (Cf. above.) 


“immeasurably vaster than that of 
A 


HAWTHORNE’S POWER IN IMAGINATIVE ROMANCE 
WHOLLY INCOMPARABLE. ; 


Standing aloof from common interests, looking at tHe 
present with shaded eyes, into the past with a half-wistful 
gaze, attracted by the remote, strange, and unusual, with 
a style admirably adapted to produce the effect of weird- 
like mystery, Hawthorne is not a novelist. His fictions, 
in conception and performance, are always and essentially 
romances. Yet have they a character of fundamental 
trueness to spiritual laws, of harmony with time, place, 
and circumstance—of realism existing in an ideal atmos- 
phere or invested with the halo of poetic medium. We 
have not the worn-out paraphernalia of abbeys, castles, 
courts, gentry, aristocracy, and sovereigns, but we have 
types, mental conditions—beyond the sphere of habitual 
experience, indeed—yet belonging profoundly to spirit 
and to man. No civilisation has produced a romantic 
genius at all comparable in power to his. Other writers 
have been more learned, more dramatic, more versatile, 
more comprehensive. His stories are generally deficient 


= 
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in converging unity. His personages seldom reveal them- 
selves; but, as in ““ The Marble Faun,” we are told what 
they are in page upon page of description, keen, minute, 
finished—marvellous workmanship. No-one ever de- 
pended so little upon plot or incident. Facts are sub- 
ordinated to the influences with which they are charged. 
He is not a portrait painter who sets forth a complete 
individuality. His forte is not in adventure, not in move- 
ment, but in the depicture of the rare and the occult, in 
the operation of involved and conflicting motives, feelings, 
and tendencies. He is here a solitary original in English 
letters. It may be questioned whether “The Scarlet 
Letter,’ as an example of imaginative writing, has its 
parallel in any literature —A. H. WE tsu, in “The Develop- 
ment of English Literature and Language” (Scott). 


LOWELL’S ESTIMATE OF HAWTHORNE. 


Lowell talked often about Emerson, and with special 
admiration about Hawthorne. He said to the writer he 
would not venture a comparison between the latter and 
Shakespeare, but he believed the world would sooner see 
another Shakespeare than another Hawthorne.—Dr. 
Franets H. UnpErRwoop, in “ The Poet and the Man: 
Recollections and Appreciations of James Russell Lowell” 
(Hou.). 


POE’S ESTIMATE OF HAWTHORNE. 


Of Mr. Hawthorne’s “ Tales” we would say, emphati- 
cally, that they belong to the highest region of Art—an 
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Art subservient to genius of a very lofty order. We had 
supposed, with good reason for so supposing, that he had 
been thrust into his present position by one of the impu- 
dent cliques which beset our literature, and whose preten- 
sions it is our full purpose to expose at our earliest oppor- 
tunity; but we have been most agreeably mistaken. We 
know of few compositions which the critic can more hon- 
estly commend than these “ Twice-Told Tales.” As 
Americans, we feel proud of the book. 

Mr. Hawthorne’s distinctive trait is invention, creation, 
imagination, originality—a trait which, in the literature 
of fiction, is positively worth all the rest. But the nature 
of the originality, so far as regards its manifestation in 
letters, is but imperfectly understood. The inventive or 
original mind as frequently displays itself in novelty of tone 
as in novelty of matter. Mr. Hawthorne is original in all 
points.—From Poe’s review of Hawthorne’s “ Twice-Told 
Tales,” published in 1842. 


SOME LITERARY QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


By Harriet L, Mason, A.M., 


Professor of English Literature, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 


QUERIES. 


1. From whom did Hawthorne inherit his sensitive nature? 

2. What instances in Hawthorne’s childhood of his liking for 
the wild and strange? 

3. In what work of Hawthorne’s do we find a sort of idealised 
account of Bowdoin College life? 

4. What was Emerson’s tribute to the power of “ The Scarlet 
Letter”? 

5. In what work is Hawthorne’s experience of Brook Farm 
embodied, and what famous woman’s characteristics does the 
heroine possess in some degree? 

6. Which book of Hawthorne’s contains most humour, and 
what suggested the writing of the book to Hawthorne? 

7, What character did Hawthorne create that belongs to the 
world of Caliban, Puck, and Ariel? 

8. For what else besides the charming romance is the book 
invaluable? 

9. What wonderful variety is shown in these four great 


romances? 
10. The manuscripts of what posthumous work of Hawthorne 
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did Robert Browning help decipher, and what in it suggests a 
character of Goethe? 
11. What romance is referred to by Longfellow in— 


‘The unfinished window in Aladdin’s hall, 
Unfinished must remain.” 


12, Why would not Hawthorne make a romance out of the 
material for ‘‘ Evangeline’? and why did he offer it to Long- 
fellow? 

13. How did Hawthorne feel about the melancholy strain al- 
ways present in his books? 

14. What subject does Hawthorne speak of twice in his diary 
as wishing to write a romance about? 

15. What trio of writers about the Puritans does English 
literature possess? 

16. What powerful short story (written by Hawthorne) tells 
of the Willey slide in Crawford Notch in the White Mountains, 
ending with the question, “ Whose was the agony of that death 
moment ’”’? 

17. What was Hawthorne’s idea of the judgment day? 

18. Where is to be found some of Hawthorne’s happiest, hope- 
fulest, most tender vein of writing? 

19. What character of a child has Hawthorne created elfish 
and spiritlike—unique in literature? 

20. What was Hawthorne’s own opinion of his work? 


ANSWERS. 


1. From his mother, who, after her husband’s death, when 
Hawthorne was only four years old, shut herself in the house 
for thirty years. 

2. He liked to make up wild stories and always ended them: 
“And I’m never coming back again.” 
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3. In “ Fanshawe.” A copy of this work was found in 1893 in 
Sheridan, Maine, in an old bean-pot. It was sold to a Bostonian 
for $100.00. 

4. Emerson exclaimed on reading it: “ Ghastly! ” 

5. The romance “The Blithedale Romance.’ Zenobia has 
much of Margaret Fuller’s characteristic brilliancy. 

6. “ The House of the Seven Gables.” A curse invoked on his 
ancestor, John Hawthorne, by a fainting witch. 

7. Donatello in “‘ The Marble Faun.” 

8. For its criticisms on art. The background of Rome, 
as described, is of great value to a tourist. The book con- 
tains a wonderful description of the portrait of Beatrice 
Cenci. 

9. No two were written in the same place; no two have the 
scenes laid in the same city. The number of characters in each 
is small—five in one, and but four in the others. 

10. “ Septimius Felton.” Septimius, searching for an elixir 
that shall give him earthly immortality, suggests Faust, who 
would always be young. 

11. ‘The Dolliver Romance.” The unfinished manuscript of 
this work and a wreath of apple blossoms from the Old Manse, 
his Eden, were laid upon his coffin at his burial. 

12. Because the story had no sin in it; only such a story was 
suited to his peculiar genius. 

13. In a letter to Mr. Fields he says: “I wish God had given 
me the faculty of writing a sunshiny book.” 

14. The probable subsequent career of the rich young man in 
the Scriptures whom Jesus loved. 

15. Milton the poet, Bunyan the allegorist, Hawthorne the 
romancer. 

16. ‘The Ambitious Guest.” The plot is perfectly held, and 
the whole is a model short story. 

17. “ At the last day, when we see ourselves as we are, man’s 
only inexorable judge will be himself, and the punishment of his 
sins will be the perception of them.” 
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18. In “ Mosses from an Old Manse”; any person visiting 
Concord should read this work before going there. 

19. Little Pearl, in “ The Scarlet Letter,” beautiful, brilliant, 
but all disorder—a messenger of anguish to her parents. 

20. He believed that he could not have read through his own 
books had they been written by another. 


READERS’ AND STUDENTS’ NOTES. 


1. Not to know Hawthorne or Emerson is not to be truly 
American. These are the writers who first and foremost have 
given to American literature eminence and distinctive character. 
As to Emerson, there may be some excuse for unacquaintance, 
for not all of Emerson is easy or attractive reading. Not so with 
Hawthorne, however. His best work is more than attractive; it 
is fascinating. His four great romances, of course, come first 
for mention. No young American can afford, for his very repu- 
tation’s sake, not to have read these: “ The Scarlet Letter,” ‘“ The 
House of the Seven Gables,’ “ The Blithedale Romance,” and 
“The Marble Faun.” 

2. Of the minor work of Hawthorne perhaps the one book 
most characteristic of his genius is ‘‘ Mosses from an Old 
Manse.” Of the “ pieces” in this book, perhaps the most char- 
acteristic of all are (1) “Young Goodman Brown” and (2) 
“ Rappacini’s Daughter.” Any one who has read appreciatively 
only these two short sketches cannot have failed to obtain some 
idea at least of the peculiar quality of Hawthorne’s imagination, 
and of the weird and awesome effect of his peculiar art of moral 


’ 


portraiture. 
3. “ Twice-Told Tales” is a title peculiarly associated with 


Hawthorne. Including “The Snow Image and Other Twice- 
Told Tales,” it covers three series of tales. Of these, perhaps the 
most generally read are “ The Gray Champion” and “ The Le- 
gends of the Province House,” although these compositions are 


10 
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tales of narration only, and not allegorical portraitures, like so 
many of Hawthorne’s compositions are. In “ Endicott and the 
Red Cross” is the germ of “The Scarlet Letter.” ‘“ The Great 
Carbuncle,’ “The Great Stone Face,’ and “The Minister’s 
Black Veil” are allegories, but allegories that are made vivid 
and real by their homely New England background and setting. 
“Ethan Brand” is so minute an analysis of motive and impulse 
that it has been honoured with elaborate explanations, as, for 
example, by Professor Richardson in his ‘‘ American Litera- 
ture.” ‘David Swan” has frequently been inserted in school 
readers. “Sights from.a Steeple,’ “A Rill from the Town 


’ 


Pump,” “Sunday at Home,” and “Snow Flakes” are sketches 
somewhat resembling Irving’s, and equal to any of Irving’s in 
finish and glow and colour, but, nevertheless, possessing qualities 
peculiarly Hawthornesque also. 

4. Hawthorne had the gift of writing captivatingly for children, 
and he has made definite contributions to the world’s stock of 
children’s literature. No boy or girl ever read Hawthorne’s 
“Wonder Book’’—a collection of old Greek legends, retold— 


who did not by reading it become possessed of a store of ideals 


and images that memory never lost. Hawthorne himself said_ 


he “had never done anything so good” as the putting of those 
“old-world myths” in a form that new-world children could 
comprehend. “ Children,’ he said, “possess an unestimated 
sensibility to whatever is deep or high in imagination, so long 
as it is simple likewise”; and the proof of the truth of this state~ 
ment is seen in the wonderful vitality which Hawthorne’s com- 
positions for children possess. The writer of these notes remem- 
bers as vividly almost as if it were but yesterday his own reading 
of the ‘Wonder Book” when he was but a boy of ten or so. 
Lying before him as he writes is a well-thumbed copy of the 
same book, that another boy of ten is now taking special delight 
in, as “the best book I ever read in my life.” And so it will 
be for generations yet unborn. 


5. Besides “ A Wonder Book for Girls and Boys,” there are, 
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among Hawthorne’s best work for children: (1) “ Tanglewood 
Tales,” a second Wonder Book, and (2) “ The Whole History of 
Grandfather’s Chair,” a narrative in fact, though not in apparent 
intention, of the early history of New England. 

6. With the possible exception of Irving, the works of no other 
American author are so generally accessible as those of Haw- 
thorne. Every young American should have a “ Hawthorne 
library.” A very good one can be purchased for a small sum. 
This “library” should at least include (1) “ The Scarlet Letter,” 
(2) “The House of the Seven Gables,” (3) “ Mosses from an 
Old Manse,” (4) “ Twice-Told Tales,” (5) “ The Snow Image,” 
(6) “A Wonder Book,’ and (7) “Grandtather’s Chair.” To 
these should be added, if possible, (8) “The Blithedale Ro- 
mance,” (9) “The Marble Faun,’ (10) “ Other Twice-Told 
Tales,’ and (11) ‘‘ Tanglewood Tales.” But the true lover of 
Hawthorne will wish also to possess and read (12) “ Our Old 
Home,” which gives Hawthorne’s impressions of England; and 
(13) one or two, at least, of the English, American, French, and 
Italian “‘ Note-Books,” of which in all (since Hawthorne’s 
death) six volumes have been published. 

7. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, are the publishers of the 
complete sets of Hawthorne’s works, and their editions are 
numerous and excellent. They also publish many excellent and 
beautiful editions of individual works. Besides, in their “ River- 
side Literature Series,’ and other “school” series, they publish 
low-priced editions of “ The House of the Seven Gables,” the 
“Wonder Book,” “ Twice-Told Tales,” “ Grandfather’s Chair,” 
“The Gray Champion,” and others of Hawthorne’s master- 
pieces, in forms and at prices especially suited to the needs of 


, 


, 


students. 
8. Hawthorne being one of the dii majores of literature, 


the reading matter associated with his name is almost without 
end. It - true that owing to a wish expressed by Hawthorne, 
just before his death, no formal account of his life and work has 
been prepared from materials supplied by members of his family; 
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but, nevertheless, a very great deal of biographical matter relat- 
ing to him has been given to the world with the sanction of those 
most intimately concerned. His own “ Note-Books,” above re- 
ferred to, are of course to some extent biographical—that is, 
autobiographical; autobiographical also, to a great extent, are the 
“ Preface ” to “ The Snow Image,” and the “ Prologue” to “‘ The 
Scarlet Letter.” 

9. The two volumes entitled “ Nathaniel Hawthorne and His 
Wife,” edited by Hawthorne’s son, Julian Hawthorne, though 
they consist principally of letters, afford what is perhaps our com- 
pletest biographical account of the great romancist. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 2 vols., with portraits, $5.00.) 

to. Other accounts of Hawthorne, more or less biographical, 
furnished by his relatives are: 

(1) “A Study of Hawthorne,” by his son-in-law, George Par- 
sons Lathrop. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 

(2) “ Memories of Hawthorne,” by his daughter, Rose Haw- 
thorne Lathrop. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00.) 
This latter volume is made up largely of letters written by Mrs. 
Hawthorne, and is exceedingly interesting—as interesting, in- 
deed, as any novel. 

11. One of Hawthorne’s earliest friends was Horatio Bridge, 
a fellow-student at Bowdoin, afterwards, for sixteen years, Pay- 
master-General of the Navy. The two remained friends until 
Hawthorne’s death. Bridge’s “ Personal Recollections of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne,” published in 1893, is one of those “aside” 
contributions to literature that all lovers of great authors’ memo- 
ries delight in. Intimate, affectionate, appreciative, loyal, one 
feels in reading it as if one were admitted to an inner circle, 
where criticism never enters, and where the colour and warmth 
of living, personal relationships give to everything a sacredness 
inviolable. (New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) 

12. Coming to the more formal accounts of Hawthorne, written 
by those outside of the inner circle of his relations and friends, 
the principal is the “ Life,’ by Henry James, Jr., in the ‘ English 
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Men of Letters” series. Mr. James’ work is characterised, first, 
by its admirable style, and, second, by its keen insight into the 
inner character of Hawthorne’s work. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 75 cents.) 

13. Scarcely less admirable is Moncure D. Conway’s thor- 
oughly appreciative “ Life of Nathaniel Hawthorne,” in the 
“Great Writers” series. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.00.) This work, like all the other volumes of the “Great 
Writers” series, is furnished with a capital bibliography. 

14. A “ Life of Hawthorne” is announced as in preparation by 
Prof. George E. Woodberry, as one of the excellent “ American 
Men of Letters” series. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25.) 

15. The student who wishes to base his conceptions of Ameri- 
can literature upon a study of the whole field will do well to 
obtain for reference, and, if possible, for reading and study as a 
whole, a comprehensive text-book on the subject. Such a text- 
book is Prof. Fred. Lewis Pattee’s ‘‘ History of American Litera- 
ture.” (Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co.) Professor Pattee’s work 
contains an excellent account of Hawthorne, both biographical 
and critical, and gives also many helpful suggestions as to the 
study of Hawthorne. This is our reason for mentioning the 
work particularly here. 

16. The work on American literature that is perhaps most 
widely known, certainly the one best known outside of the 
United States, is Prof. Charles F. Richardson’s ‘‘ American Lit- 
erature, 1607-1885.”" The second volume of this work, entitled 


, 


“ American Poetry and Fiction,” is very largely devoted to the 
study of the work of the ten authors included in our list. If pos- 
sible, every “ Home Study Circle” student should consult this 
volume while perusing our own more lightly conceived efforts. 
Especially instructive will our students find Professor Richard- 
son’s account of Hawthorne in that volume. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 2 vols., $6.00; or 2 vols. in one, $3.50.) 

17. Critical estimates of Hawthorne are found in literature, 


, 
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especially in periodical literature, everywhere. Some, however, 
are of especial importance, and should by all means be referred 
to, if the student has time and opportunity therefor. Among 
such are the following: 

(1) Longfellow’s review of the “ Twice-Told Tales,” in the 
North American Review for July, 1837. 

(2) Lowell’s reference to Hawthorne in “ A Fable for Critics,” 
beginning: 


“There is Hawthorne, with genius so shrinking and rare 
That you hardly at first see the strength that is there.” 


(3) Poe’s estimate of Hawthorne in his review (1842?) of 
“ Twice-Told Tales” to be found in his collected works in 
the volume entitled ‘‘ Literati” (first published in 1850). “As 
Americans,” Poe says, “ we are proud of this book.” 

(4) E. P. Whipple’s “ Nathaniel Hawthorne,” in the Aflantic 
Monthly, May, 1860. 

(5) Oliver Wendell Holmes’ biographical article, “ Haw- 
thorne,” in the Atlantic Monthly, July, 1864. 

(6) George William Curtis’ “The Works of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne,” in the North American Review, October, 1864. This 
essay is reprinted in Mr. Curtis’ “ Literary and Social Essays.” 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.50.) 

(7) George Stillman Hillard’s “ The English Note-Books of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne,” in the Atlantic Monthly, September, 1870. 
A capital article. 

(8) R. H. Stoddard’s “ Nathaniel Hawthorne,” in Harper's 
Magazine, October, 1872. 

(9) Anthony Trollope’s “The Genius of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne,” in the North American Review, September, 1879. 

(10) George H. Holden’s “ Hawthorne and His Friends,” in 
Harper's Magazine, July, 188r. 

(11) Julian Hawthorne’s “ Hawthorne’s Philosophy,’ in the 
Century Magazine, May, 1886. 
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18. Other reminiscent accounts or critical estimates of Haw- 
thorne, of great interest, will be found as follows: 

(1) In James T. Fields’ “ Yesterdays with Authors.” (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. With portraits, $3.00.) Mr. 
Fields’ account of Hawthorne is one of the most delightful and 
most appreciative that we have. The student will value this book 
also because of its almost equally delightful and appreciative 
accounts of Thackeray and Dickens. 

(2) In Frank Preston Stearns’ “ Sketches from Concord and 
Appledore.” (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00.) This 
book of Mr. Stearns’ is a veritable mine of reminiscences, not 
only of Hawthorne, but also of Emerson, Whittier, Louisa Al- 
cott, Celia Thaxter, and others whose genius and writings have 
made Concord and Appledore famous. 

(3) In A. Bronson Alcott’s ‘ Concord Days.” (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50.) 

(4) In Leslie Stephen’s “ Hours in a Library,” vol. i. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) 

(5) In Richard Holt Hutton’s “Essays in Literary Criti- 
cism.” 

19. Mr. Fields’ exceedingly interesting account of Hawthorne, 
referred to above under “ Yesterdays with Authors ’—one of the 
most interesting bits of reminiscent writing in all literary history 
—will also be found in No. 28 of “ Modern Classics.”’ (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cents.) In the same volume are 
also Hawthorne’s (1) “ Tales of the White Hills ”—including 
“The Great Stone Face,’ “The Great Carbuncle,’ and ‘“ The 
Ambitious Guest,” and (2) Hawthorne’s “ Legends of New Eng- 
land ”’—including ‘‘ The Gray Champion,’ “The May-Pole of 
Merry Mount,” “ Endicott and the Red Cross,” and “ Roger 
Malvin’s Burial.’ In No. 29 of the same series will be found 
another set of Hawthorne’s Tales, including “The Legends of 
the Province House.” The two volumes together constitute a 
capital Hawthorne anthology. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 75 cents each vol.) 
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20. A delightful “ bijou” Hawthorne is that edited by Prof. 
Bliss Perry, forming one volume of the “ Little Masterpieces ” 
series edited by Professor Perry. (New York: Doubleday, 
McClure Co. 30 cents, cloth; 60 cents, leather.) As elsewhere 
remarked, the same series contains also a “ bijou” Irving and a 
“bijou Poe,” 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs, 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
1809-1894. 


NUGGETS FROM “THE AUTOCRAT.”’ 


“The world has a million roosts for a man but only one nest.” 
“ The great thing in this world is not so much where we stand 
as the direction in which we are going.” 
going: 
“e b = ¥ a 
A man’s opinions are of much more value than his argu- 


ments.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY. 


By Joun EBENEZER BRYANT. 


Homes is the choicest product of American culture. 
Moreover, he is the world’s most characteristic represen- 
tative of modern literary achievement. A poet, a wit, a 
humoturist, a novelist, a philosopher, a scholar, and a man 
of science, he united in himself, as it were as a type, the 
genius, the abilities, and the attainments that have been 
most concerned in the development of our modern litera- 
ture—in its threefold division of imagination, speculation, 
and positive knowledge. Though not preéminently great 
in any one province of the literary art, his greatness in 
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every province was sufficient to win for him the world’s 
consideration and the world’s esteem; while as an utterer 
of casual brilliant and pithy sayings, and of wise and 
pregnant observations and criticisms, he is without com- 
peer in literature. 

Holmes’ supremest title to enduring fame, however, 
lies in his wit and humour. These pervade all his work 
and give it that tone and flavour that the world acknowl- 
edges to be distinctively his. His wit was of that rarer 
sort which excites the fancy and the imagination rather 
than provokes to mirth. His humour was of a rare sort 
also—quaint, subtle, and often so allied to pathos, that it 
causes our smiles to shine through tears. But humour 
and wit alike were ever used as subordinate to some high 
purpose. He rarely wrote simply to amuse, and never so 
in prose. No author was ever more intent on proving 
his theses, making his points, clinching his logic, than he. 
No author ever had more definite ends in view. Even his 
novels were written to inculcate moral or scientific truths 
or theories. And his apothegms, his sententious observa- 
tions, his flashing asides and parentheses, were not mere 
chance, inconsequent obiter dicta, or things by the way, 
but brilliant and purposeful illuminations of general 
principles or truths which his heart was set upon estab- 
lishing and impressing. But intense with purpose and 
weighty with meaning as Holmes’ writing always is, 
harmonious design and artistic proportion are never lack- 
ing to it, while the wit and humour that everywhere per- 
vade it are an Attic salt that makes it always palatable 
and appetising. 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes was born August 29, 1809. 
His birth year was that of Gladstone, Tennyson, Darwin, 
and Abraham Lincoln. It was exactly one hundred years 
subsequent to that of Samuel Johnson; and in his later 
years it was a quaint amusement of Holmes to compare 
his own progress in life, epoch by epoch, with that of the 
last century’s great conversationalist, whose interest in 
literature, in society, and in life, was so much akin to his 
own. Holmes’ father was the Rev. Abiel Holmes, a Con- 
gregationalist clergyman, a man of culture, scholarship, 
sunny disposition, humane character, and the best New 
England breeding. He was also an exceedingly hand- 
some man, a characteristic that his famous son thought 
was scarcely inherited by himself. He once wrote to a 
friend: “I do not pride myself particularly on any show 
that my portraits make. That is not my fault, however, 
and I look the camera in the face as good-naturedly as if 
it were going to make an Adonis of me.” His mother 
was Sarah Wendell, a descendant of a Mynheer Wendell 
that came over to New York from Holland about 1640 
and had become the progenitor of a prosperous race that 
sent some offshoots into New England. Holmes was 
justly proud of the Knickerbocker strain in his pedigree. 
Through his mother, too, he was descended from the 
Dorothy Quincy, or “ Dorothy Q.,” of whom he wrote 
in lines addressed to her portrait: 
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“ Oh, Damsel Dorothy, Dorothy Q.! 
Strange is the gift I owe to you. 
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What if a hundred years ago, 

Those close-shut lips had answered No, 
When forth the tremulous question came 
That cost the maiden her Norman name, 
And under the folds that look so still 

The bodice swelled with the bosom’s thrill? 
Should I be J, or would it be 

One-tenth another to nine-tenths me?” 


It was his mother’s personality and intellectual char- 
acter that descended to him, rather than his father’s. She 
was of small figure and sprightly manners, cheerful, so- 
cial, and sympathetic, excelling in memory and in conver- 
sation. These characteristics were also his. She also 
was endowed with longevity. In her youth she had been 
an eyewitness of important events in the Revolution, and 
she often described them. Yet she lived to witness many 
events connected with the great national convulsion 
which took place nearly ninety years later. Holmes’ 
own age at death was only nine years less than hers. 

Holmes’ birthplace was Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
where his father was the pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church. His youthful home was “the old, gam- 
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brel-roofed house” so celebrated in his prose and verse. 
His environment in every way conduced to culture and 
independent thinking. His father, though personally ad- 
hering to the strictest orthodoxy of the old-fashioned 
Calvinistic school, had formed in Cambridge many social 
relations with a theology of a more liberal type; and these 
had had their effect in alleviating the sombreness which 


his religion had caused his life to assume and in restoring 
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to it some of its*original brightness. His mother, though 
in the religious education of her children she formally 
consented to her husband’s religious views, was a puri- 
tan neither in profession nor in practice. Holmes was 
thus a witness from his very infancy to the contrast- 
ing differences in their effects upon life of different theo- 
logical beliefs, and being, as he has himself described it, 
“naturally given to questioning and investigating,” he be- 
came, in all matters of religion and conduct, an indepen- 
dent thinker almost from his earliest years. In fact, his 
character was remarkable for its thorough self-reliance 
and independence from the very first. His father had a 
desire that he should hecome a clergyman, and with that 
hope had sent him to the Phillips Academy at Andover 
to be prepared for the theological seminary there. But 
in 1825, at the age of sixteen, he entered Harvard, and’in 
due course he was graduated, his class being that which 
for many years was known as “ the famous class of 1829.” 
For some time after graduation he studied law. But his 
natural fondness for scientific investigation and for the 
manipulation of tools and implements led him to abandon 
law and take up the study of medicine and surgery. 

For two or three years Holmes pursued his medical 
studies in Boston. Then, in 1833, he went to Paris. 
There, for two full years more, he studied under medical 
teachers who were at that time the most famous in their 
profession in the world. His devotion to his duties in 
Paris was sincere and ardent. He was ambitious to excel 
and he worked hard. At the same time he took pains to 
see a good deal of life. He learned the French language 
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so that he could speak it and write it almost like a native. 
He became thoroughly acquainted with Paris, so that 
he knew it as well as Boston. He travelled, too, and saw 
something of Italy, Switzerland, and Britain. Finally, in 
December, 1835, he returned home thoroughly equipped, 
so far as attainments went, for the successful practice 
of his profession in every department of it. But, once 
more, inborn tastes and distastes asserted themselves over 
formed resolutions. He liked his science on its academi- 
cal side and was never more happy than when studying 
it or teaching it. But the practical side of it—hospital 
work, clinical work, the direct personal contact with pain 
and suffering, disease and deformity—became unbearable 
to him. It drew too much upon his sympathies. For 
two years (1838-40) he was professor of anatomy at Dart- 
mouth College, being required to attend there only in the 
autumn months. In 1847 he was appointed Parkman 
professor of anatomy at the medical school of Harvard. 
He thereupon gradually withdrew from the regular prac- 
tice of medicine, and when he began to find employment 
as a literary man he abstained from it altogether. But 
his interest in the academical side of his profession, and 
especially in his professorship, remained unabated to the 
end. In his younger years he devoted much time to 
medical writing and was the winner of several important 
public prizes. Later he published a volume of “ Medical 
Essays,’ which, though avowedly scientific, are yet writ- 
ten in that delightful style which in after years won for 
him so much reputation in the realm of pure literature. 
An essay on “ The Contagiousness of Puerperal Fever ” 
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entitles him to rank as a scientific discoverer and one of 
the world’s great benefactors. He was a valued member 
of the Massachusetts Medical Society, at one time its 
anniversary chairman, at another its orator. From 1847 
to 1853 he was dean of the Harvard Medical Faculty. As 
a professor, according to his students, he was one of the 
most successful and popular the university ever had: “ He 
was never tired, always fresh, always eager in learning 
and in teaching.” “ He loved his subject as a mother 
loves her child.” “As a lecturer . . . the wealth 
of illustration, comparison, and simile he used was un- 
equalled.” “ He was always chosen to lecture at the last 
hour of the day—for at that hour no other professor could 
hold the attention of the students.” “ He enters and is 
greeted with a mighty shout and stamp of applause. Then 
there is silence, and then a charming hour of description, 
analysis, simile, anecdote, and harmless pun. The dry 
bones of the subject are clothed with poetic imagery. A 
hard and fatiguing day is enlivened with humour.” Such 
was the testimony of his students. He held his post for 
thirty-five years. On his retirement, in November, 1882, 
the universal testimony of the medical profession was that 
he was “ the most successful combination of the physician 
and the man of letters that the world has ever known.” 
Holmes did not become an author through any set pur- 
pose or design of his own. He slipped into literature 
gradually and owed the final plunge to the pressure of 
his friend James Russell Lowell. His first published 
writings were poems ; and, with the exception of his medi- 
cal essays, his only writings were poems until Lowell 
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induced him to write for the Atlantic. His earliest efforts 
were made for the Collegian—“ a little monthly concern 
got up by the collegers ” (of Harvard)—the year after he 
graduated. While he was a student of medicine, espe- 
cially while he was in Paris, he would not allow himself 
to write at all, although he was much solicited to do so. 
He even gravely purposed to make it a rule of his life to 
abstain from the writing of poetry altogether. But, as he 
himself expressed it almost half a century later, “ he who 
has once drunk will drink again, and he who has once 
tasted type is sure to return to his indulgence.” In 1836 
he was induced to prepare for his college society, the 
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famous “‘ Phi Beta Kappa” of Harvard, an anniversary 
poem. When it was read it was received with such 
abounding enthusiasm that his resolution of “total ab- 
stinence ’ was forgotten. henceforth he was a poet and 
an acknowledged one. But as a rule he was poet only 
upon occasion. He became the uncrowned laureate of 
New England. Scarcely an important public gathering 
would be held, where sentiment had any play, but he 
would be asked to grace it with his verse. Other poems 
would be suggested by public events, especially by public 
anniversaries. The annual meetings of his college class 
were the occasion of some of his choicest efforts. Many 
poems, too, were inspired by the incidents of social life. 
And some, of course, were wholly the conception of his 
own bright fancy. But, locally popular and well received 
as his poems were, Holmes was known as yet scarcely 
beyond the limits of New England. Literature was only 
a casual occupation for him. It was in no sense a 
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serious business in his life. In 1857, however, a great 
change came. The Aélantic Monthly was projected and 
Lowell was asked to become its editor. Lowell made it 
a condition of his acceptance of the post that Holmes 
should be from the first one of its regular contributors. 
Holmes consented, the Atlantic was begun, and Holmes 
appeared before the world in the role that was destined 
to make him famous. The first number of the Aflantic 
contained the opening chapters of “ The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table.” 

At the time that Holmes began to write for the Atlantic 
his literary reputation was wholly that of a poet. It was 
a good and solid reputation but in no way a distinctive 
or unique one. But the reputation which he established 
as “ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” is one of the 
glories of literature. Nothing like the same combination 
of easy talk and weighty meaning, of wit and philosophy, 
of humour and learning, of striking description and pro- 
found characterisation, of abstruse speculation and sci- 
entific illustration, had ever before appeared anywhere. 
Lowell’s prescience was proved good. The Aflantic, 
though founded in the darkest year of the country’s finan- 
cial history, was an immediate and abounding success. 
And Holmes had made it so. Nor was his reputation as 
a poet bedimmed by the greater splendour of his fame 
as an essayist. On the contrary, the poems that he con- 
tributed to the pages of the “ Autocrat’ were the most 
brilliant he ever wrote. No poem in literature is more 
beautiful than “ The Chambered Nautilus,” and none is 
more characteristic of the genius of its author. And no 
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purely humorous poem has ever been more popular than 
“The Wonderful One-Hoss Shay.” The “ Autocrat” 
was immediately succeeded by the “ Professor” (1858- 
59), and thirteen years later the “ Professor”? was suc- 
ceeded by the “ Poet.” The plan of the later books is 
similar to that of the earlier one. In each of the three 
there is the same abundant use of scientific analogy and of 
concrete metaphor and simile to illustrate abstract truths 
or theories. In each the author’s wit and humour are 
drawn upon to give point to his arguments and enforce 
his teaching. In each there is the same contention for a 
juster appreciation than our forefathers ever entertained 
of natural law in the moral and spiritual world. In each 
there is the same free play of fancy and imagination, and 
the same joyous recourse every now and then to verse 
and poetry. But it could scarcely be hoped that three 
works of the same general character, proceeding from the 
same pen, should all be equally brilliant and captivating. 
Though each of the second and third parts of this inimita- 
ble series is a work of genius, and each a work of interest 
and of power, the “ Poet” is less charming than the “ Pro- 
fessor,” and the “ Professor ” is somewhat less charming 
than the “ Autocrat.” 

Holmes’ work as a novelist was the outgrowth of his 
work as an essayist. Both in the “ Autocrat’ and in the 
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“Professor” there are suggestions of romances. The 
novels differ from the essays only in the continuity of their 
theme and in the necessary circumscription of their treat- 
ment. “Elsie Venner” (1860), his first novel, is an at- 


tempt to illustrate in dramatic form the psychological 
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effect of a prenatal physiological influence. Ina word, it 
is a portraiture of the character and conduct of a heroine 
whose life is supposed to have been subjected before birth 
to the charm of a snake. Such a problem was of great 
interest to Holmes, because it was a phase of the problem 
that was of greatest interest to him of all—namely, to 
what extent are our wills free, and to what extent are they 
determined by prenatal and other uncontrollable influ- 
ences. Six years later he published his second novel, 
“The Guardian Angel.” Here, again, the “ motive” of 
the story is the illustration of prenatal influences. But 
while in “ Elsie Venner ” 
the whole novel is felt to be improbable and unreal, 
in ‘The Guardian Angel” the motive is one that ap- 


the motive is repellent, and 


peals to our sense of justice, and the story seems to be 
a transcript of life, while, also, especially in its character- 
isation, it is one of the most interesting and fascinating 
in literature. Holmes has written nothing finer than the 
first half of “ The Guardian Angel.” 

Holmes’ connection with the Atlantic is one of the most 
interesting things in literary history. When the maga- 
zine was first mooted it was he who suggested its name. 
It became therefore a sort of foster-child to him. 
Througout his life he continued to entertain toward it the 
most affectionate interest and good will. His feeling for 
it partook also of gratitude. It was the founding of the 
Atlantic, he said, that “woke him from the lethargy in 
which he was slumbering and called him to active ser- 
vice.” To it, therefore, after it was established, he con- 
tributed almost the entire literary production of his life, 
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excepting his lives of Motley and Emerson. This in- 
cluded, besides the “ Breakfast Table” series and the two 
novels already mentioned, his third novel, “ A Mortal 
Antipathy ” (1885), that “ Table” series of the evening 
of his days appropriately entitled “ Over the Teacups ” 
(1888-89), many separate papers, and his poems from 
1857 onward. It was, indeed, the favourable financial 
arrangement which the publishers of the Atlantic made 
with him that enabled him to retire from his medical pro- 
fessorship in 1882. To the very last he resisted all solic- 
itations to publish elsewhere. To quote his own words, 
“his nature was a very loyal one.” 

Holmes’ personality was an eminently likable one. He 
thoroughly enjoyed everything that was good and whole- 
some. Though abstemious, he loved a good dinner; 
though temperate, he loved a good wine; though quiet 
and retiring in all his ways, he loved a good horse; and 
he loved upon occasion to see the biceps of a young man’s 
arm stiffen in such a way as to show he knew how to take 
care of himself. In birth and breeding he was an aristo- 
crat, and he was no less an aristocrat by natural instinct. 
But his was the aristocracy of a true democracy. The 
patents of nobility which he regarded were character and 
culture. His own culture was of course preéminent. His 
memory was a storehouse from which at any time he 
could draw whatever fact he needed, whether curious or 
learned, at will. His fancy and imagination were ever in 
play. His humour illuminated, his wit enlivened, what- 
ever he discoursed upon. His talk was like that of his 
“ Autocrat ’’—only better, brighter, readier, more playful, 
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(A late portrait.) 
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more humorous. Its originality and its brilliancy were 
alike the marvel of his auditors. With good reason Low- 
ell believed that if he could get that talk put into type 
it would make the fortune of his magazine. But, charm- 
ing as were his intellectual qualities, his temper and per- 
sonal disposition were even more admirable. There was 
nothing weak or invertebrate in his moral make-up; and 
yet he was gentle, considerate, kind, and courteous, to a 
degree that is rare even in the praises of biographers. No 
man ever had more unknown friends than he; yet no man 
ever had warmer ones. But this affection of his readers 
was inspired not by what he wrote but by what they 
conceived he was. In the world’s universal estimation 
his most distinguishing characteristic was his kindly 
geniality. 

Holmes’ domestic life was as full of happiness as that of 
mortals well can be. He married, at the age of thirty- 
one, a lady who was distantly related to him—who was, 
indeed, like himself, a descendant of “ Dorothy Q.” Her 
mind and character and her accomplishments are de- 
scribed as being in every way such as even fancy could 
not have made more suitable to his needs and disposition. 
She contributed in many ways to his success in life, and 
when she died his tribute was: “ For forty-five years we 
have lived most happily together.” He had three chil- 
dren. One, a young man of great promise, inherited 
from his father a serious asthma and predeceased him. A 
second one, a daughter, after her mother’s death for some 
time her father’s caretaker, and the loved companion of 
his famous ‘“‘ One Hundred Days in Europe ” (1886), also 
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predeceased him. After her death the other son, his 
eldest child, the hero of his charming narrative “ My 
Hunt after the Captain,” assumed the pious charge. But 
the care needed was mainly companionship. Body and 
mind remained vigorous almost to the end. He died 
October 7, 1894. Up to the very last day he had been up 
and about as usual. He passed away, painlessly, sitting 
in his chair. 


TEN-MINUTE TALKS. 


i 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


OLIVER WENDELL Homes has left, in many places in 
his essays and poems, references to the pleasant little 
college town in which he grew up. Other such references 
of nearly the same period will be found in the memoranda 
of his distinguished townsmen, James Russell Lowell and 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. He was always fond 
of Cambridge, was loyally attached to Harvard College, 
and nothing gave him greater pleasure in later years than 
to return to the college anniversaries every summer. 

His father was Dr. Abiel Holmes, who for a long life 
was the respected minister of the First Congregational 
Church in Cambridge. In early life he would have been 
called an Arminian, in later life a Unitarian. He was 
a careful student of the history of New England, and 
“ Holmes’ Annals ”’ is still a valuable book to those who 
study that history. His son, the poet, as he grew up, 
was surrounded with books in the parsonage and used 
them, as it proved, to great advantage. To the day of his 
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death he was very fond of books; he was a careful reader, 
and his memory was iron or, better than iron, it was 
steel. He could recall just what he wanted and he knew 
where to find it. 

There never was an occasion in which it was desirable 
that the medical profession should make any statement to 
the general public but Holmes was ready with his sharp 
pen and vigorous English. While he was admired by 
his pupils, and respected by his seniors in his profession, 
he was winning his place as a man of letters. And so it is 
that the transition is one difficult to trace, in which his 
reputation, even among those who knew him best, passed 
slowly from the reputation of a brilliant young physician 
to that of a brilliant writer. 

In truth, the country was developing with wonderful 
rapidity in its literary tastes through these years. Occa- 
sionally Holmes would prepare an elaborate poem to be 
read at a college anniversary or in some public ceremony. 
Every year he wrote a bright lyric for the meeting of his 
college class, the class of 1829. In this class were several 
men who were winning distinction, among them Samuel 
Francis Smith, whom Holmes always called “ My coun- 
try, “tis of thee.” 

In the year 1857 Moses Dresser Phillips and his part- 
ner, Mr. Sampson, devised and founded the Atlantic 
Monthly. This was not the first literary magazine of high 
rank in America, but it was the best equipped. At a 
dinner party in which Mr. Phillips met the first contribu- 
tors he said in a short speech, warning gentlemen who 
were present: “ Mr. Sampson and I cannot write history 
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like George Bancroft, Lothrop Motley, or William H. 
Prescott; we cannot write poetry like Mr. Longfellow, 
Mr. Lowell, and Dr. Holmes ; but we know the American 
people better than any of you.’ This was true. In the 
fact that those six gentlemen were present at the occasion 
which gave its form to the establishment of the new 
journal was a prophecy, which has been well fulfilled, of 
the distinction which it has won. In the first number of 
this journal Dr. Holmes renewed the essays which he 
called “The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” His 
paper begins: “As I was saying, when I was inter- 
rupted 
which had been forgotten by others for nearly twenty 


” and it quotes the last words of the old series, 


years. The fun and wisdom and learning of these papers 
gave them circulation at once, and his name, which, 
though well known among professed men of letters, was 
not widely known through the country, spoke from that 
moment to thousands and thousands of readers of every 
class of one whom they learned more and more to value 
and to love. 

In the latest years of his life he was proud to refer to the 
prophecy which, as early as 1850, he made of the Civil 
War and to repeat the vigorous verses in which it was 
written. Whether in his essays or in his more serious 
poems, he was always glad to carry some lesson of pro- 
found and permanent value to the circle of his readers— 
a circle which was growing larger every year. 

His old age was serene and happy. To the last he 
never lost the tenderness of his affection, the quickness 
of insight and thought which gave such humour and 
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vividness to all he said and all he wrote. From the first 
to the last—and let this be remembered by young authors 
—he never printed anything which he had not finished as 
well as he could finish it. The art does not show and the 
care does not show; but art and care are always there. 
He was most tender and kind in his correspondence with 
young people who were making their first steps, or trying 
to, in the paths of authorship. He permitted himself to 
be defrauded of time and power which seemed to belong 
to him or to the world that he might answer the appeals, 
often slight and foolish, of these beginners. But he was 
glad to be of use, and he was not overcareful in presuming 
to dictate the field in which his service should be ren- 
dered. He died, beloved by all who knew him, in the 
full enjoyment of a fame well earned. Dr. Holmes’ life 
is a valuable object lesson to be used by those who wish 
to persuade young writers that it is well for an author to 
be thoroughly informed and daily exercised in some other 
calling than that of authorship. 


LT 


BY7ALBERT S, Cook, Pu. DD. LHD. 


Professor of American Literature, Yale University. 


There are two kinds of authors that are always enter- 
taining, that never grow tiresome—those that make us 
smile, and those that make us, if not weep, at least grow 
“teary round the lashes.” Happy is the man who, on 
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the great organ of human emotion, commands both stops, 
and can at will make us merry or pleasingly sad. He is 
the weaver of spells that will never wholly lose their 
power, but will continue to release their magic over the 
charmed souls of men long years after his earthly frame 
has mingled with the elements. Such a one was Holmes 
—nay, such a one is Holmes. He is learned in books as 
in the human body, and his pages teem with allusions 
which make one marvel how he could have read so much 
and to such purpose; but it is not because of his learning 
that his name is on the roll of the immortals. He is 
wise, but you might read his most famous book through 
and never suspect it. No, he is, with all his learning and 
wisdom, just human, and it is because he is so human 
that you cannot help loving him. 

It is not without reason that the three prose books by 
which he is best known all have the word “ Breakfast 
Table” in their title. For the writing in these is just 
talk ; witty talk, tender talk, sometimes eloquent and soar- 
ing talk, but still just talk. For that reason it never tires 
us. Coleridge might have put us to sleep with his talk, 
but that would have been because it was not talk, but 
philosophical monologue, which is quite a different thing. 
Talk is vivacious, or at least it is varied. It does not 
fiddle continually on the same string—changes its theme, 
changes its key. So, just when we are faintly beginning 
to wish that Holmes would leave off, he flashes up with 
something new, and presto! our satiety is gone, our mood 
is changed, we enjoy his sallies anew, or we melt with the 
deliciousness of his rare pathos. 
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I have left myself no space to speak of his poetry, so I 
will simply touch on the occasion when I saw the “ Auto- 
crat.” Little enough he looked like an autocrat that day! 
Seen from his perch in the gallery of the Sheldonian 
theatre at Oxford, he seemed almost diminutive—im- 
maculate, a gentleman, but by no means imposing in 
presence. Had his face been in repose, you might al- 
most have called it shrivelled or wizened, but at the char- 
acteristic moment it was not in repose, as we shall see. 
A significant and impressive ceremony was in progress. 
The old world, the mother country, in the person of 
learned Oxford, or rather Oxford’s vice-chancellor, was 
conferring one of its highest honours on America’s table- 
talker. The theatre in which the commemoration, cor- 
responding to our American commencement, was held 
was thronged with the beauty, the dignity, the culture of 
England. A distinguished official was recounting, in 
sonorous Latin, the merits of the candidate for the degree, 
who stood by his side in the aisle. On the stage were 
the vice-chancellor, the Prince and Princess Christian, 
Browning, and Lowell, robed in their doctoral scarlet, 
and a band of others scarcely less eminent. For some 
reason or other a smile lighted up the face of our Amer- 
ican kinsman, whom all England was then honouring. 
Perhaps it was embarrassment, perhaps satisfaction, per- 
haps some perception of the incongruous, that elicited it 
—at all events he was visibly smiling. Suddenly from 
the topmost gallery a mischievous undergraduate called 
shrilly down to the orator: “ Look out, sir, he’s laughing 
at you.” On the instant the smile died out and the rest 
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of the ceremony was concluded decorously enough. No 
one loved him less for the ridiculous incident. Indeed, 
the transition from grave to gay seemed quite in keeping; 
it was like one of his books. 


TPT: 


By Lorenzo Sears, L.H.D., 


Professor of Literature, Brown University. 


What would the “ Autocrat’ say of himself if he could 
take up the thread of conversation where he dropped it 
when he fell asleep over the teacups, and remark once 
more: “ As I was saying, when I was interrupted—” ? He 
might not be altogether so reminiscent as when he was 
nodding and gossiping delightfully about the “ hundred 
days.” In the adjusted perspective of a larger life the 
spirit which underlay all his activities would doubtless be 
the point of view that would interest him most. And if 
he were to express any regrets it would be because his 
readers sometimes lost sight of this all-pervasive spirit 
in the forms it assumed. For these forms he had no. 
occasion to apologise, nor need any one undertake this 
gratuitous service. 

Those who saw New England in the ’50’s knew that 
it was time to laugh. For two hundred and thirty years 
the people had been taking themselves seriously ; not only 
in things which are always serious, but also in things 
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ridiculous. Their angularities had become inviolable; 
their prejudices were not to be questioned; their coun- 
tenances not to be ruffled with unseemly smiles. One 
morning a man invited himself to breakfast with a typical 
family of boarders and began to tell these New Eng- 
landers how provincial they had been keeping themselves 
all these generations. Of course they winced, and sniffed, 
and snapped, but after breakfast they consoled themselves 
with the good hits on their neighbours, and inwardly 
determined to profit by whatever had touched their own 
weak spots. ; 

Then the pathos of the man! It had been considered 
as foolish to yield to one emotion as to another. To be 
calm had been the principal virtue, whether at a funeral 
or a wedding. Before they were aware, this April man 
was mingling their tears with their smiles. He was 
forcing to the surface the humaneness which they had 
kept out of sight so long that it had become dwarfed. He 
was as likely to do this in the public discourse as in the 
privacy of print for the solitary reader. On those “ occa- ° 
sions,’ for which he was always in demand, and always 
ready, listeners laughed till the tears came—and_ pru- 
dently kept them to meet the pathos that might be am- 
bushed in the next stanza. 

This is not the place to speak of long and faithful ser- 
vices as physician, professor, and scientific specialist—his 
vocation, as distinguished from letters, his avocation. 
The versatility which could keep skilful hands on two 
instruments at once, ranging widely over both, is not a 
common gift. Milton complained that prose was, his 
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left-hand writing; but if prose or verse, sober sense or 
playful humour, loyalty to college or country, the lifting 
up of his profession or his native province—if any of these 
were left-handed performances with Dr. Holmes, they 
were like those of the left-handed Benjamites, who could 
“ sling a stone within a hair’s breadth.” His eye was keen 
for the vulnerable place, because the weak place, and his 
aim was true, but there was no hard-heartedness in the 
missile that followed. Physician for the mind as well as 
the body, for the social soul-cramps which New England 
had inherited with its rheumatism, he knew that laughter 
at its own infirmities would give it a wholesome shaking 
up, even if accompanied with little shrieks of protestation. 
His hatred of Calvinism and homceopathy sometimes 
made “ Physician, heal thyself,” an appropriate rejoinder, 
but he took much cant and some nonsense out of the 
time, and taught the difference between false and honour- 
able aspiration, between good taste and poor in life and 
in letters, between pretence and reality, honesty and dis- 
honesty, affection and sincerity, a little knowledge and 
profound wisdom. This he did in the genuine kindliness 
of a gentle and gracious spirit, which was humorous with- 
out satire ; and witty without malice ; whose pathos never 
descended into bathos, having always in it the elements 
of cheerfulness ‘and hope. Accordingly, his place is 
among the bright and happy spirits in literature to whom 
we turn when we wish to listen to revelations of person- 
ality like those of Montaigne, and Pepys, and “ Christo- 
pher North,” or to be reminded of talk around tables at 
the Mermaid Tavern or at Wills’ Coffee-House. 


BRIEF CRITICAL STODIES. 


By CHARLES FRANCIS RICHARDSON, PH.D., 


Professor of Literature, Dartmouth College. 


Ir I were to put into a single sentence that character- 
istic of the writings of Oliver Wendell Holmes which 
seems most accurately descriptive of them, I would say: 
“ He talked in print.” Conversation is the most port- 
able, the most used, and the most evanescent, of the arts 
of expression. In the mouths of many it is not an art at 
all, but occasionally a Montaigne, a Sterne, or a Holmes 
simply speaks right on, like Brutus, from a full nature, 
and the apparently artless result is equally charming 
whether addressed to the ear in the spoken word or to the 
eye in the frankly egotistic essay. Nothing was more 
natural than for “ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table ” 
to begin with the line: “ I was just going to say, when I 
was interrupted,” and to take for his motto: “ Every man 
his own Boswell.” 

In Holmes’ books, therefore, we have the cheery, 
chatty, well-read, broad-minded, nineteenth-century 
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American “talking for dear life’ under the shadow of 
Beacon Hill. Now he calls himself the Autocrat, now the 
Professor, now the Poet, but when he proffers graver es- 
says over his own name the personality is little changed, 
while even in his novels it is clear that the writer uses the 
story but as a meandering stream beside which, as else- 
where, he may walk and talk of men and things and phi- 
losophies. Books of this sort sometimes lack in art what 
they gain in freshness, but humanity is eternally inter- 
ested in itself, and, therefore, is interested in ““ My Uncle 
Toby ” in one century and the “ Autocrat ” in another. 
Between prose of this sort and the “ occasional” verse 
so often written by the genial doctor there is but a short 
step. The fluent talker, the ready singer, the sparkling 
wit, gains swift applause at the expense of long renown. 
The superficial world may call him clever, and turn aside 
to some new amusement, but the careful listener hears a 
deeper tone. For Holmes never forgot the human, and, 
like all the greater humourists of our language—Chaucer, 
Addison, Sterne, Lamb, Irving, Dickens, and the rest— 
he turned naturally from jest to pathos, from “ The Dea- 
con’s Masterpiece” or “ The Height of the Ridiculous ” 
to ‘“ The Voiceless ” or ‘‘ The Last Leaf,” in which the 
grotesque is but the background of the tragedy of 
human life. Sometimes, as in that exquisite little picture 
Thackeray once drew of himself, we see the true face of 
the “ poor, tired, kindly wag” above the grinning mask 
he has laid down for the moment. Thus Holmes, a 
readier singer than all others in our American choir, and 
a prose writer with a place all his own, was ever the 
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cheery optimist at heart, as the egotistic humourist is 
sure to be in the last analysis. 


Il. 


By HArriet L. MAson, A.M., 


Professor of English Literature, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 


Versatile as Dr. Holmes had proved himself to be, 
it was a surprise even to his near friends when, at the age 
of fifty, he put forth a prose serial, ““ The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table.” Yet this trilogy of Autocrat, Profes- 
sor, and Poet at the Breakfast Table embodies most dis- 
tinctly Holmes’ unique contribution to literature. These 
books are really essays of the cawserie style—a style of 


, 


which the essays of “ Elia” stand as a type. But they 
are thoroughly “ Yankee” essays. Whereas Lamb’s dic- 
tion and sentence construction is aromatic of the past, 
quaint from its flavour of the old Elizabethans, rich from 
old-time associations, Holmes’ takes on the crispness, 
the pungency of the new, the wit of the concentrated, epi- 
grammatic, sparkling order—clear and definite from his 
scientific study. He gives us the impression of an alert, 
shrewd, wide-awake man of letters who is also a man of 
the world. The personality of this man is the dominant 
note, as in all our causerie writers—be it challenging 
Hazlitt, beguiling Lamb, or boyish Thackeray. But 
“The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table ” is unique in form, 
being a sort of mixture of essay and drama. The table 
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talk takes place in a New England boarding-house— 
usually a most prosaic and forlorn institution. But the 
Landlady and the Landlady’s Daughter, the Young Man 
named John, the Old Gentleman That Sits Opposite, Our 
Benjamin Franklin, the Divinity Student, the School- 
mistress, as quoted and commented on by the Autocrat, 
himself a down-east philosopher—make a symposium for 
literature that will always afford literary feast. What 
mental tilting at that table, what word-play, what thrusts 
at sham and stupidity, what glints of knowledge, what 
happy illustration, what proverbs coined—no wit of the 
staircase here—and, too, what peeps of sentiment! The 
grimness of the puritan humour had relaxed in the con- 
tagious smile of the Yankee Frenchman. The serious- 
ness of the puritan earnestness was transmuted into the 
wit which was the solvent of all bigotry. 

Effective antitheses he makes that stand long in the 
memory, as: 


“The brain women never interest us like the heart women; 
white roses please less than red.” “I find the great thing in this 
world is not so much where we stand as in what direction we are 
moving.” ‘“ The world has a million roosts for a man but only 
one nest.” “ When a strong brain is weighed with a true heart, 
it seems to me like balancing a bubble against a wedge of pure 


gold.” 


“ The Professor ” is not so full of puns and quips and is 
graver intone. ‘“ The Poet” grows more and more pro- 
fessional in character ; it is a running gossip on books and 


learning in Holmes’ richest vein. 
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A clever observer of men and things, with the germ 
of the dramatic form already in the essays, it was not 
strange that he should turn to novel-writing to illustrate 
his definite conception of life. And since his standpoint 
was that of a physician his novels have been called “ medi- 
cated,” for they deal with pathological studies. In “ Elsie 
Venner ” it is the study of a girl who inherited the traits 
of a snake; in “ The Guardian Angel” it is again the 
study of heredity through Indian blood and consequent 
modified moral responsibility ; in “ A Moral Antipathy ” 
another taint in the blood is the motif. These stories 
are curious and interesting, but their treatment is just 
what one would expect to find from an analytical pro- 
fessor, yet sharpened everywhere with his acumen and 
originality. They contain certain realistic drawings of 
New England provincial life of the same kind as How- 
ells’ “ A Modern Instance” and “The Undiscovered 
Country ”—only cruder, less finished. 

As Dr. Holmes began his colloquies over the Breakfast 
Table it was most fitting that he should close them over 
the Teacups. And this book, written at the close of life’s 
day, shows the same shrewd sense, wise thought, and 
glowing personality, but softer, sweeter. Gay and tender 
and alert to the last penful, his essays make a novelty 
in literature and perpetuate the unique thought of that 
“ Brahmin caste” of New England in which Longfellow, 
Emerson, Lowell, Whittier, and the genial doctor himself 
are high-priests. 
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Tit, 


By J. H. Gitmore, Pu.D., 


Professor of Literature, University of Rochester. 


One of the most striking characteristics of Holmes is 
his versatility. We have to estimate him as a poet along 
two or three different lines—as a writer on medical 
themes—as a novelist—and, above all, as an essayist. 
But everywhere and always, we think of the man—not of 
his works. It is a startling, and by no means a frequent, 
experience, when, in opening a book, we are brought in 
contact—not with its dead, cold pages, not even with its 
well-ordered thoughts and deftly woven sentences, but 
with the throbbing, passionate heart of its author. 

This is preeminently our experience in reading 
Holmes. And I think it is due to his abounding vitality 
—to the fact that he threw himself with so much earnest- 
ness into every task that he undertook, however trivial 
that task might be. It is this fact which invests his 
“occasional poems ”’ with so potent a charm and causes 
them to linger in our memory as if they were fraught with 
greater significance than they can really claim. Unlike 
the great Homer, Holmes never nods. He is always 
wide awake—always in fresh and vital contact with his 
readers. 

In estimating the man who thus appeals to our sym- 
pathy we first think of him as a humourist; but perhaps 
he was rather a wit, for his characteristic brightness was 
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manifested in the domain of the intellect rather than the 
emotions, and startled, instead of quietly amusing, his 
readers. But he was—like Hood and Sydney Smith—a 
good deal more than a mere wit. His wit was often em- 
ployed to feather the shafts of satire, or send home the 
lessons which he loved to teach. 

He was not a poet of nature. Indeed, there is but one 
reference to nature in all his poems that haunts me by its 
realistic pertinence. I refer to the opening lines of his 
“ Lexineton’: 


“ Slowly the mist o’er the meadow was creeping, 
Bright on the dewy buds glistened the sun, 
When from his couch, while his children were sleeping, 
Rose the bold rebel and shouldered his gun.” 


The couplet which Miss Mitford quoted as unmatched 
in flower-painting— 


“ The spendthrift crocus, bursting through the mould, 
Naked and shivering, with his cup of gold ’— 


evinces too much of smartness to be consistent with a 
genuine love of nature, and has been criticised as fanciful 
rather than exact. 

But, while Dr. Holmes was not a poet of nature, he was 
not a poet of humanity, save in the broader sense of that 
term. He was attracted by society rather than by in- 
dividual men and women; and the individual men and 
women who did attract him were those who typified the 
characteristics of some sect or coterie that enlisted his 
sympathy or incurred his condemnation. 
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He was characterised by keenness of insight, by a thor- 
oughly Yankee acuteness (or ’cuteness) of vision; but 
his vision was along narrower lines than is commonly 
thought. He was no logician, but had wonderful quick- 
ness to see, and wonderful tact to enforce, an analogy. 
Narrowness, rather than breadth, was, indeed, one of 
his principal characteristics. 

As has well been said by another: “ Breadth and sym- 
pathy in Dr. Holmes were acquirements of experience, 
not gifts of nature. It came natural to him to despise 
rather acridly on slight grounds and to express it. It 
was immensely to his intellectual credit that, instead of 
ossifying at fifty, as some men do, and losing the flexibility 
of his shell, he broke that shell, like his own nautilus, and 
expanded in every direction. It is greatly to his moral 
credit that, instead of growing pettier and meaner and 
more acrid with old age, he grew mellower, broader, and 
truer of insight—that an intuitive perception of others’ 
feelings, and delight in pouring balm on them, grew to 
fairly swallow up his other characteristics.” To this re- 
sult Holmes’ favourite line of thought and study—the 
problems of heredity and the consequent limitations of 
human will and responsibility—may have contributed, by 
impressing him with the fact that men are largely what 
heredity and environment have made them; and thus, in 
their narrowness and inadequacy, deserving of pity rather 
than hatred and contempt. 

I think that any one who has candidly studied the liter- 
ary career of Dr. Holmes must realise that he fairly wrote 
himself into that sympathy with humanity in which his 
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admirers especially rejoice. Mr. Aldrich (Atlantic, De- 


‘ 


cember, 1894) attributes to Holmes “a noble clannish- 
ness, which is one of the safeguards of social morality.” 
What he means by “clannishness”” being “one of the 
safeguards of social morality ” I find it difficult to under- 
stand; and about the nobility of “clannishness ” I have 
my doubts. But I haven’t a particle of doubt that the 
younger Holmes was clannish, and priggish, and a great 
many other uncomfortable things. But all that belongs 
to a prenatal state of Mr. Holmes’ existence. He was 
born into our world in 1857, with the first installment of 
his matchless “ Autocrat,” trailing clouds of glory in the 
shape of “Old Ironsides” and “‘ The Last Leaf.” He 
had ripened and sweetened spiritually, as well as matured 
intellectually, during the quarter of a century of compara- 
tive silence that preceded. 

I must insist, however, that, to the last, there was some- 
thing narrow and provincial about him. And in saying 
this I do not detract from his greatness. That which is 
acute is always narrow. We are most of us narrow our- 
selves, and narrowness appeals to us more effectively than 
breadth. Then, too, there is something wonderfully at- 
tractive in the provincial spirit—especially if, as in the 
case of Holmes, it is a sort of cosmopolitan provincialism 
—a broadening out of the typical Yankee to Indo-Euro- 
pean proportions. It is by this cosmopolitan provincial- 
ism that Burns charms us, and Montaigne, and Dante, 
and Cervantes. In the words of Aldrich: ‘“ Holmes is 
another instance, if one were needed, that the local is a 


good starting point from which to essay the universal.” 


HOW TO STUDY HOLMES. 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Any reader who wishes to study Dr. Holmes’ works 
and only knows them by the scraps which he has seen in 
the journals, may follow them in this course: 

First: In most public libraries the complete edition of 
his works will be found. If you do not find it ask the 
librarian to order it. Separate books, as they have been 
published from time to time, will certainly be found in any 
public library. 

Second: After you have the complete edition, read first 
some of the shorter lyrics from the three volumes of 
poetry. You will like to read them all. You will get a 
good idea of the fun, the pathos, and the vigour of Dr. 
Holmes’ mind by reading twenty of the very best of them. 
Commit some of the best to memory. If you have a boy 
at school make him speak some of them as “ pieces” so 
that you may hear scraps of them about the house. 

Third : To begin with the prose works, it would be best 
to read “ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” This 
will show you how gay and light his mood is. It will 
show you at the same time how careful his scholarship is. 
It will refer you to many subjects of which you know 
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nothing. And it will be good exercise for you to look up 
these subjects in any good public library with a cyclo- 
pedia or with what is known as Poole’s Index. 

Fourth: After such an introduction to his prose style 
you will like to read one of his novels. Of these novels 
the one which has been most famous is “ Elsie Venner.” 
Do not suppose that he really thought there were such 
hereditary curses as are described in the book. That is 
his way of pointing the moral of what he thought was the 
danger of the old-fashioned notion of the transmission 
of sin by inheritance. 

Fifth : Observe in the reading either of poetry or prose 
the exquisite care with which sentences are formed. It 
might almost be said that every sentence, before it was 
printed, had to give some reason for its existence. Some 
one says that the sentence “ has to stand and fight for his 
life.’ This means that there is nothing careless in his 
whole composition. 

Sixth: Observe also that in every poem and in every 
essay he has a distinct moral purpose. He wishes to 
improve the world for which he writes. 


REMINISCENCES AND CRITICAL STUDIES. 
SELECTED, 


THE OLD GAMBREL-ROOFED HOUSE—HOLMES AND 
WHITTIER. 


Tue old gambrel-roofed house where the poet was born 
stood close to the buildings of Harvard University, and to 
the south flows the Charles River, so often celebrated by 
Holmes and Longfellow and Lowell. The environs of 
Cambridge are particularly beautiful, and have been the 
subjects of many charming descriptions by all these writ- 
ers. The old, yellow, hip-roofed house was about one 
hundred and sixty years old when it was moved away to 
make room for modern improvements. The New Eng- 
land colonists knew how to build a house, and the work 
of their hands puts to shame the sham edifices of the pres- 
ent day, which come up like Jonah’s gourd in a night. 
The mansion-houses of New England are among her 
most precious inheritances; and we can scarcely blame 
the families, in whose hands they have remained until this 
time, for feeling a certain pride in them. The study was 
the great attraction to Oliver and his brother John.* It 


1 John Holmes was reputed to be quite as clever in every way as his more 
famous brother. He was a particularly intimate friend of Lowell’s, 
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was a large, heavy-beamed room, lined upon all sides with 
books—which was almost an unheard of thing in this 
country at that time. Here the boys were allowed to 
choose for themselves what they would read,and here they 
doubtless formed the scholarly tastes of after-days. The 
contrast between this library and that of the Whittier 
household, with its less than a dozen books, is a great one, 
and has something to do with the distinctive flavour of 
the work of the two men. There is a wild, woodsy flavour 
about Whittier, pungent and stimulating; and about all 
that Holmes wrote is the atmosphere of books—a smell 
of Russia leather, as it were, and the mustiness of old 
tomes. The childhood of Oliver was very happy, and 
the memory of it has lingered with him through life; he 
was always fond of talking of it and writing about it— 
Hattie Tync GrRiswoup, in “Home Life of Great 
Authors” (Mg.). 


WHY HOLMES WAS SENT TO SCHOOL AT ANDOVER. 


It is said that it was at one time the hope of Holmes’ 
father that he might study for the ministry, and it is 
thought that one of the reasons why he was sent to school 
at Andover was that he might acquire a liking for theology 
in the pious atmosphere of that place. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes in the pulpit! The very idea raises a merry 
laugh, and we seem to see a congregation of upturned 
faces, each irradiated by the broadest of grins. And yet 
there is a good deal of the preacher in Holmes; his essays 
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are lay sermons.—WILLIAM SLOANE KENNEDY, in 
“Oliver Wendell Holmes: Poet, Littérateur, Scientist” 
(Samp.). 


HOLMES’ FIRST APPEARANCES IN PRINT. 


Holmes’ first taste of types and proof-sheets (“attack 
of author’s lead-poisoning,” he calls it) he got while study- 
ing law. To the six months’ college periodical, called 
The Collegian, he contributed twenty-five poems, some of 
which are retained in his complete editions, and have not 
been surpassed by his later productions. Certainly he 
has written no humorous poems more irresistibly droll 
than “ The Dorchester Giant,” “ Evening by a Tailor,” 
“ The Spectre Pig,” and “ The Height of the Ridiculous.” 
That the‘editors and readers of The Collegian appreciated 
the unique merit of the verses is evident from the fact that 
in the index to the periodical all of Holmes’ pieces are 
indicated by an asterisk. Perhaps they did not know 
that for clear and unstudied humour, a sense of which 
creeps slowly and delightfully throughout the whole 
frame, the poems of their young contributor were superior 
to those of Hood, the great humourist of that day. But 
we know this now.—WILLIAM SLOANE KENNEDY. 


THE WRITING OF “OLD IRONSIDES.” 


It was about 1829 or 1830 that Holmes wrote his stir- 
ring lyric, “ Old Ironsides ”—this term being the popular 
nickname for the battleship “ Constitution.” The old war 
vessel appeared in Boston Harbour on the Fourth of July, 

13 \ 
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1828, firing a salute in honour of the day, and also firing 
the popular heart with new enthusiasm for herself. In 
turning over the files of the Boston Advertiser, the writer 
found the following sentence in an editorial of July 8, 
1828. It neatly sums up the popular sentiment concerning 
the old ship: “ We may safely challenge the annals of the 
world to name the ship that has done so much to fill the 
measure of her country’s glory.” It was found that some 
of the timbers were so unsound that it was proposed by 
the government to break her up. Holmes voiced the pro- 
test of the whole land in his poem; the verses ran through 
every newspaper in the Union, and were circulated on 
handbills in Washington, so that Mr. Secretary Branch, 
unwilling to incur the odium of carrying out his previous 
intentions, gave orders to have the ship overhauled and 
repaired, which was accordingly done. Dr. Holmes tells 
us that he wrote the poem, “ Old Ironsides,” by a win- 
dow in the white chamber of the gambrel-roofed house, 


, 


“ stans pede in uno,* pretty nearly.” But however hastily 
written, it is certainly one of the finest patriotic lyrics in 
the language, and thrills the heart as only works of the 
highest genius can do. Standing, as it does, at the por- 
tal of Dr. Holmes’ complete poetical works, it forms 
a most spirited introduction to these. The genius of 
Holmes, like that of Emerson, seems to have flowered out 
at once into vigorous poetical expression without the 
necessity of a long apprenticeship to the art—WILLIAM 
SLOANE KENNEDY. 


1‘* While standing on one foot’’; that is, “in one spurt” or ‘‘in one 
breath ”’ as it were. 
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HOLMES’ LOVE OF BOSTON. 


What Addison and Steele were to the London of their 
day; what Lamb and Hazlitt were to the same city at a 
later date; what De Quincey, North, and Jeffrey were to 
Edinburgh of Scotland—that Holmes and the Aflantic 
Monthly coterie of a quarter of a century ago were to 
Boston. The streets of London were not more loved by 
Johnson and Lamb than those of Boston have been by 
Holmes. A perfect thing in its kind is always admirable. 
Hence to the autocrat and laureate of Boston, to Holmes 
the consummate, the most perfect and most delightful 
oppidan, richest distillation of the old Puritan strain of 
blood, master at will of smiles or tears—to him we are 
constrained to yield our homage. He has only made 
short swallow-flights beyond the limits of his beloved city. 
If he goes to Paris, he carries Boston with him; if he goes 
to New York or Philadelphia, he only sighs and compares 
them with Boston to their disadvantage, and gets back 
as quick as he can to “the hub of the solar system.” A 
barnacle is not more closely identified with its rock, or a 
pearl with its oyster, than Holmes is with St. Botolph’s 
town. All his books might be labelled “ Talks with my 
Neighbours,” and this very provincialism, or urban pa- 
triotism, forms their chief charm.—WILLIAM SLOANE 
KENNEDY (written in 1883). 


HOLMES’ PRIDE IN BOSTON. 


It was the men of Massachusetts that Holmes cele- 
brated in song most freely and most frequently, and al- 
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though he wrote stirring stanzas of appeal to the whole 
United States, west and east, when the life of the nation 
was in danger, it was in the little city of Boston that his 
spirit resided oftenest. He it was who declared that “ Bos- 
ton State House is the hub of the solar system,” and that 
“you couldn’t pry that out of a Boston man if you had the 
tire of all creation straightened out for a crowbar.” He 
himself was a Bostonian of the strictest sect; he might 
make fun of the little city, but he loved it all the bet- 
ter for every joke he cracked upon it—Pror. BRANDER 
MattTHews, in “ An Introduction to the Study of American 
Literature”’ (Am.). 


HOLMES THE KING OF THE DINNER-TABLE. 


Holmes was king of the dinner-table during a large 
part of the century. He loved to talk, but he was excited 
and quickened by the conversation of others, for reverence 
was never absent from his nature. How incomparable 
his gift of conversation was it will be difficult, proba- 
bly impossible, for any one to understand who had ever 
known him. It was not that he was wiser, or wittier, or 
more profound, or more radiant with humour, than some 
other distinguished men; the shades of Macaulay, Sydney 
Smith, De Quincey, and Coleridge rise up before us from 
the past; and among his contemporaries we recall the 
sallies of Tom Appleton, the charm of Agassiz, of Corne- 
lius Felton, and others of the Saturday Club; but with Dr. 
Holmes sunshine and gayety came into the room. It 
was not a determination to be cheerful or witty or pro- 
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found; but it was a natural expression, like that of a child, 
sometimes overclouded and sometimes purely gay, but 
always open to the influences around him, and ready for 
“a good time.” His power of self-excitement seemed 
inexhaustible. Given a dinner-table, with light and 
colour, and somebody occasionally to throw the ball, his 
spirits would rise and coruscate astonishingly—Mnrs. 
JAmEs T. FIEtps, in “Authors and Friends” (Hou.). 


HOLMES’ PERSON, DRESS, AND MANNER. 


In person Holmes is a little under the medium height, 
though it does not strike you so when you see him, espe- 
cially on the street, where he wears a tall silk hat and car- 
ries a cane. As a young man, he was, like Longfellow, 
a good deal of an exquisite in dress; and he has always 
been very neat and careful in his attire. He is quick and 
nervous in his movements, and conveys, in speaking, the 
impression of energy and intense vitality; and yet he has 
a poet’s sensitiveness to noises, and a dread of persons 
of superabundant vitality and aggressiveness. When the 
fountain of laughter and smiles is stirred within him his 
face lights up with a winning expression, and a laughing, 
kindly glance of the eye. When he warms up to a sub- 
ject in conversation he is a very rapid, vivacious speaker. 
—WILLIAM SLOANE KENNEDY. 


HOLMES AND THE SATURDAY CLUB. 


Any record of Dr. Holmes’ life would be imperfect 
which contained no mention of the pride and pleasure 
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he felt in the Saturday Club. Throughout the forty years 
of his prime he was not only the most brilliant talker of 
that distinguished company, but he was also the most 
faithful attendant. He was seldom absent from the 
monthly dinners either in summer or in winter, and he 
lived to find himself at the head of the table where Agas- 
siz, Longfellow, Emerson, and Lowell had in turn pre- 
ceded him. Could a shorthand writer have been secretly 
present at those dinners, what a delightful book of wise 
talk and witty sayings would now he open before us! 
Fragments of the good things were sometimes brought 
away, as loving parents bring sugar plums from a feast 
to the children at home; but they are only fragments, and 
bear out but inefficiently the reputation which has run 
before them.—Mrs. JAMEs T. FIELps. (Cf. above.) 


HOLMES AND THE SATURDAY CLUB—ANOTHER 
ACCOUNT. 


Outside the sacred penetralia which were shut within 
his own front door, nothing else in Dr. Holmes’ life gave 
him so much pleasure as did this club [the Saturday 
Club]. He loved it; he hugged the thought of it. When 
he was writing to Lowell and Motley in Europe, he 
seemed to think that merely to name The Club was enough 
to give a genial flavour to his page. He would tell who 
were present at the latest meeting, and where they sat. 
He would recur to those who used to come, and mention 
their habitual seats—matters which his correspondents 
already knew perfectly well. But the names were sweet 
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things in his mouth; and, in fact, he was doing one of the 
deepest acts of intimacy in thus touching the chord of the 
dearest reminiscence which their memories held in com- 
mon. By this he seemed sure that he would make his let- 
ter welcome, however little else of news or interest it might 
convey. In the later days there came to be something 
pathetic about his attachment to that which still had exist- 
ence and yet was almost alla memory. In 1883 he wrote 
in a letter to Lowell: “I go to the Saturday Club quite 
regularly, but the company is more of ghosts than of flesh 
and blood for me. I carry a stranger there now aiid then, 
introduce him to the members who happen to be there, 
and then say: There at that end used to sit Agassiz,—here 
at this end Longfellow,—Emerson used to be there, and 
Lowell often next him; on such an occasion Hawthorne 
was with us, at another time Motley and Sumner.’’— 
Joun T. Mors, Jr., in “ The Life and Letters of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes” (Hou.). 


HOLMES AS A TALKER. 


Dr. Holmes could not, of course, say for himself what 
some of these “ mutual admirers” + magnanimously said 
for him: that of all who sat at that Saturday table he was 
by far the most brilliant talker. It is as impossible by 
any string of descriptive adjectives to convey the charm 
of his talk to those who never heard him at his best as it 
is to place the tones and gestures of a dead actor before 


1 The club was frequently called by outsiders ‘‘The Mutual Admiration 
Society.”’ 
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the mind’s eye of those who never saw him. Therefore 
it is best not to try to tell how Dr. Holmes talked. Only 
it may be remarked that the pages of “ The Autocrat ” 
give some notion of it, for he talked in much the general 
fashion in which he wrote these papers. Yet he talked 
better than he wrote. “The Autocrat” held his talk 
crystallised, but those who heard it gushing fresh and 
fluid from his lips liked it much better in this form than 
after the formative process had taken effect. For, how- 
ever charmingly he might talk with his pen, the tongue 
remains the natural instrument for talking. . . . “The 
Autocrat” came near to his talk, but did not reach it. 
Moreover, a man of his genial temperament was im- 
mensely aided by an audience present in the flesh, listen- 
ing with pleased faces. Then talk seemed like throwing 
a ball against a wall, and striking it at each rebound until 
the game reached the highest pitch of lithe excitement. 
He was, I fancy, the first person to express a profound 
respect for talk. ‘“‘ Remember,” he said, “that talking is 
one of the fine arts—the noblest, the most important, and 
the most difficult—and that its fluent harmonies may be 
spoiled by the intrusion of a single harsh note.”—Joun T. 
Morsg, JR. 


MR. EDMUND GOSSE ON HOLMES’ POWER IN 
CONVERSATION. 


Perhaps no man of modern times has given his con- 
temporaries a more extraordinary impression of wit in 
conversation. We are told that he never overpowered 
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his companions, never held the talk in monologue, but 
that he listened as brilliantly as he spoke, taking up every 
challenge, capping every anecdote, rippling over with an 
illuminated cascade of fancy and humour and repartee.— 
Quoted by John T. Morse, Jr., in “ The Life and Letters of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes.” (Cf. above.) 


““T HAVE A TENDENCY, MYSELF, TO LINGUACITY!” 


Some persons used to charge him with talking too 
much—a singular charge, for it was an unreceptive mind 
that could have too much of such talk. Still this was 
sometimes said, and he himself occasionally penitentially 
declared, after he had charmed a dinner-table for a whole 
evening, that he wished that he had been more silent and 
gathered more from his convives. Ina letter to Dr. For- 
dyce Barker, speaking of having met Dr. Carpenter at 
the Saturday Club, he said: “ He is a great talker, and I 
sometimes have to watch for my innings. I guess he has 
to, once in a while, for I have a tendency, myself, to 
linguacity.’—Joun T. Morse, Jr. (Cf. above.) 


HOLMES’ INTEREST IN MANLY ATHLETIC SPORTS. 


In a sense, Holmes was a pioneer in that great athletic 
movement in America of which the beginnings may be 
assigned to-that period [the ’50’s]._ As a man of science 
and of medicine he knew the need of it. And asa student 
of human nature he knew the moral value of outdoor 
sports and of physical training. It is so well understood 
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now that the present generation may wonder that, within 
a time so recent, it should have been thought of no conse- 
quence or ridiculed. But it was ridiculed and resisted. 
What is called the practical mind set itself against any 
form of exertion which was not productive. . . . But 
Holmes knew best. He knew very well that there was 
muscle which would not swing the scythe and would the 
oar, and he wanted to provide occupation for all of it. 
Everybody in Boston knew that the Harvard 
professor, the man of letters, the social ornament of the 
city, the friend of Lowell, of Emerson, of Phillips, of every- 
body who was eminent, could be seen daily in his boat 
toiling with the oars. Everybody heard him extol the 
exercise. He taught by example and by precept, and by 
both gave an impetus to a young movement which then 
was in need of all the help it could get. Not only rowing, 
but baseball, football, and every other manly game now 
practised in America, owes a debt to Wendell Holmes.— 
GEORGE W. SMALLEY, in “ Studies of Men” (Har.). 


HOLMES’ INTEREST IN RACE-HORSES AND PUGILISTS. 


May it be said, without irreverence, in speaking of Dr. 
Holmes’ tastes, that he had a considerable infusion of the 
“sporting man” in his composition? One of his most 
cherished memories of his early days in Europe was that 
he saw Plenipotentiary win the Derby; and he always kept 
a lively interest in the incidents of the turf. He knew the 
points and the style of the favourites and the winners as 
they succeeded each other, and he carried in his memory 
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with extraordinary accuracy the records of the time made 
in all the important “events.” His erudition concerning 
the race-horse sometimes astonished men who had always 
fancied that they themselves knew a good deal about these 
things, but never imagined that his mind could be busied 
with them. . .:. Neither was he altogether oblivious 
even of the prize ring; he had the Boxiana prints, and he 
knew well the great deeds, doughty though brutal, of 
Heenan and Sayers and Yankee Sullivan and other 
champions. This interest, however, was chiefly from the 
side of physical development; and when he visited some 
of these heroes,and studied their muscles with admiration, 
it was only in the hours of peace; I never heard of his 
going to see a pugilistic “set-to.” The truth is that the 
doctor was a great lover of fine, symmetrical, powerful 
growth, whether in tree, horse, or man, and he hugely 
liked the fellow who could fight, and who would do so 
upon due occasion——JouN T. Morse, Jr. (Cf. above.) 


HOLMES’ INTEREST IN BIG TREES. 


Holmes had a lifelong enthusiasm for great trees. In 
his youth, travelling about the country on his lecturing 
tours, he always had a measuring tape in his pocket, and 
used to stretch it around the girth of any especially big 
fellow with as much interest as fashionable young ladies 
show in taking the circumference of each other’s waists. 
His memory was loaded with statistics, and even when 
he was in England, he still could pull out a bit of string 
to see whether or not the giants of Old England surpassed 
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those of New England. It was amusing, he once said, to 
“see how meek one of the great swaggering elms would 
look when it saw the fatal measure begin to unreel itself.” 
—Joun T, Morsg, Jr. 


HOLMES AS A MEDICAL LECTURER AND TEACHER. 


As a lecturer [that is, a professional medical lecturer] 
Holmes was accurate, punctual, precise, unvarying in 
patience over detail, and though not an original anatomist 
in the sense of a discoverer, yet a most exact descriptive 
lecturer ; while the wealth of illustration, comparison, and 
simile he used was unequalled. Hence his charm; you 
received information, and. you were amused at the same 
time. He was always simple and rudimentary in his in- 
struction. His flights of fancy never shot over his hear- 
ers’ heads. “Iteration and reiteration ” was his favourite 
motto in teaching —JoHN T. MorsE, Jr. 


HOLMES’ THEORY AND PRACTICE AS A TEACHER. 


“ Any one who has experience in lecturing ” [says Prof. 
Thomas Dwight*] “recognises that he must decide 
whether he will address himself to the higher or lower half 
of the class. Dr. Holmes lectured to the latter. It was 
a part of his humanity to do so. He felt a sympathy for 
the struggling lad preparing to practise where work is 
hard and money scarce. ‘I do not give the best lectures 


1 Holmes’ successor as professor of anatomy in the Medical School of 
Harvard University ; previously one of Holmes’ ‘‘ demonstrators.’’ 
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that I can give,’ he said on several occasions; ‘I should 
shoot over their heads. I try to teach them a little and 
to teach it well.’” As to this, Dr. Holmes’ own testimony 
is: “ My advice to every teacher less experienced than 
myself would be, therefore: Do not fret over the details 
you have to omit; you probably teach altogether too many 
as itis. Individuals may learn a thing with once hearing 
it, but the only way of teaching a whole class is by enor- 
mous repetition, representation, and illustration in all 
possible forms.”—Joun T. Morse, Jr. 


HOLMES’ INTEREST IN MICROSCOPY. 


Dr. Holmes was one of the early microscopists, and 
was a very good one. The instrument was not among 
the tools of the instructing physicians when he was study- 
ing in Paris, but soon afterward it came into general use. 
He brought one home with him from Europe. It fas- 
cinated him, as indeed it did many another. He had a 
great taste for everything ingenious, and playing with 
this new machine devoured many an hour. He was for- 
ever taking his own to pieces and putting it together, and 
trying all sorts of experiments with it, both as to the 
mechanism itself and as to the subjects of examination. 
How well I recollect the intense absorption with which 
he would thus pass long hours!—hours which were not 
wasted, for “he was no mean authority on this subject 
in his day,” says Dr. Cheever..—Joun T. Morsg, JR. 


(Cf. above.) 


1 Dr. Cheever had been one of Holmes’ ‘‘ demonstrators.”’ 
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HOLMES’ FONDNESS FOR THE EASE AND COMFORTS 
OF HOME. 


Dr. Holmes had never known any very difficult hand- 
to-hand struggle with life, but he was quite satisfied with 


its lesser difficulties. He could laugh at his own want of 
courage, as he called a certain lack of love for adventure, 
and he could admire the daring of others. He was happy 
in the circle of his home affections, and never cared to 
stray far away. He had a golden sense of comfort in his 
home life, an entire satisfaction, which made his rare ab- 
sences a penance. Added to this was his tendency to 
asthma, from which he suffered often very severely — 
Mrs. JAMES T. FIELps. (Cf. above.) 


HOLMES’ FONDNESS FOR CASTE AND SOCIAL 
DISTINCTIONS. 


There is one prominent feature of Dr. Holmes’ writings 
over which one hardly knows whether to be amused or 
satirical. The vanity of it is so deliciously apparent that 
one would simply allude to it and pass it over in silence 
did it not occupy so very conspicuous a place in his writ- 
ings, and if it were not certain that a good deal of mischief 
has been caused by it among silly people, and a good deal 
of pain among many worthy people. Reference is made 
to all that talk about “ the quality,” “ men of family,” the 


99 66 


“ Brahmin caste,” “the sifted few,” “we Boston folks,” 


and, per contra, all those sneering allusions to “ the rural 


99 66 


districts,” “the unpaved districts,” the “ large-handed 
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bumpkins,” “the deep-rutted villages lying along the 


22 ¢¢ 


unsalted streams,” ‘ the ungloved,” “ the folks who can’t 
pronounce ‘ view,” “the red-handed, gloveless under- 
graduate of bucolic antecedents squirming in his corner,” 
etc. What is to be done with a man who will write such 
a sentence as this: “ Even provincial human nature some- 
times has a touch of sublimity in it”? Nothing—except 
to laugh at him. When aman like Dr. Holmes can seri- 
ously ask that we make out of various little sectional pecu- 
liarities of pronunciation, dress, and manners, capital dis- 
tinctions that shall decide the social worth and station of 
people, we can only—smile—WILLIAM SLOANE KEN- 


NEDY. (Cf. above.) 


HOLMES AND LITERARY ASPIRANTS AND AUTOGRAPH 
HUNTERS 


In “ Over the Teacups,” Holmes wrote: 


“ For the last thirty years I have been in the habit of receiving 
a volume of poems or a poem, printed or manuscript—I will not 
say daily, though I sometimes receive more than one in a day, 
but at very short intervals. I have been consulted by hundreds 
of writers of verse as to the merit of their performances, and have 
often advised the writers to the best of my ability. Of late I have 
found it impossible to attempt to read critically all the literary 
productions, in verse and in prose, which have heaped themselves 
on every exposed surface of my library, like snowdrifts along the 
railroad tracks—blocking my literary pathway, so that I can 
hardly find my daily papers.” 


Now this was all very flattering, of course; like the 
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widening circles around the stone which falls into the 
water, it showed what a big splash he was making in the 
puddle of the world. But it placed him between alterna- 
tives of which each was disagreeable. He might leave 
the countless applicants unanswered; or he might answer 
them. To choose the former he was too kind-hearted; 
to do the latter was very distasteful. It resulted that from 
the beginning he elected the task of replying to all—or 
substantially so. His rule, as he stated it, was to answer 
“all letters which are written in good faith, and where an 
answer is like to be of any use or give any gratification.” 
No album or collection of autographs went without his 
signature; he said once that, if it should retain any value 
at all, at least it would be the cheapest autograph on the 
dealer’s catalogues. James Russell Lowell, who pursued a 
different plan, grumbled at him, because Holmes’ amiable 
ways made it so hard for the others —Joun T. Morse, JR. 


(Cf. above.) 


HOLMES’ EVERY-DAY HARD WORK. 


Of sheer hard work Dr. Holmes did as much as any 
man, even in the industrious communities of the Eastern 
States. People did not give him credit for this, or at 
least very insufficiently. Half of those who thought of 
him forgot his work at the Medical School altogether, 
and the other half fancied that he could repeat from year 
to year his lectures on the unchanging science of anatomy, 
much as the clergyman can pull out of the traditional 
barrel any old sermon that comes to hand, and preach it 
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again for, it may be, the twentieth time. One could 
hardly help feeling that those easy, colloquia! reports of 
the chats at the Breakfast Table might have been jotted 
down or talked off to a stenographer in the same conver- 
sational way in fact in which they purported to have been 
uttered in fiction. Never were greater errors. The lec- 
tures were revamped every year with genuine hard la- 
bour. Keeping abreast with new ideas, even in anatomi- 
cal studies, meant something; preparation each day called 
for some time and thought; and the tax of delivery, of 
holding the attention of the tired:and disorderly medical 
students of those days, was a considerable drain on the 
nervous force. President Eliot, who knew whereof he 
spoke, paid him very handsome compliments upon the 
amount and seriousness of his labour as a professor and 
instructor—JouN T. Morsg, JR. 


HOLMES’ PAINSTAKINGNESS IN LITERARY 
COMPOSITION. 


As for the matter of literary composition, it was a very 
painstaking process with Dr. Holmes. His wit and hu- 
mour and thoughts flowed exuberantly enough; but he 
was a most careful, accurate writer. Not only when he 
dwelt upon, but when he even alluded to, any topic what- 
ever, whether in the way of science or history, or argu- 
ment or idea, or of literary or theological discussion— 
he made sure by minute investiga- 


whatever it might be 
tion that his knowledge was thorough, and that his use 
and treatment were correct. His hand was always on the 
Cyclopedias, the Dictionaries of Biography, the innu- 


14 
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merable works of reference of every conceivable kind, 
which stood in serried ranks beside his table-—Joun T. 
MorsE, JR. 


HOLMES AS A LETTER-WRITER. 


A gentleman has written to me stating his conviction 
that Dr. Holmes was, of course, a great epistolarian; an- 
other is of opinion that he must have been an affluent epis- 
tolater—singular and pleasing phrases, which would have 
amused the Doctor, who loved simplicity in language, and, 
when people spoke of “ conversationists ” and “ conver- 


’ 


sationalists,” asked whether talkist would not do just as 
well, and who told his students not to ligate arteries, but 
to tie them. But these judges probably spoke with little 
knowledge. Certainly in his own family the Doctor was 
not considered an adept in letter-writing. His wife used 
to say, in her lively way: “ Oh, Wendell can’t write a let- 
ter; he seldom knows what to tell, and never knows how 
to say it.” He himself admitted that the task was not 
agreeable or stimulating. To Mrs. Helen Hopekirk 
Wilson he wrote: “ It always comes a little hard for me 
to put my thoughts on paper for a friend. It is so much 
slower than talking! That I am more at home in; and 
there is always so much more in the response of bright 
mobile features than in the blank stare of a sheet of white 
paper.” *—Joun T. Morse, Jr. (Cf. above.) 

1 “ The condition of things which has been described resulted in the doctor 
becoming a great writer of short notes. His friend Dr. [Weir] Mitchell well 


and wittily said to him that he ‘ was not aman of letters but a man of notes !’”’ 
—JOHN T. MORSE, JR. 
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HOLMES’ FASTIDIOUSNESS IN WRITING 
MATERIALS. 


Holmes showed me more than once, as he has shown 
many others, the desk at which he sat, the drawers neatly 
divided into convenient compartments for different kinds 
of paper and envelopes, and the gold pen with which he 
wrote. Like Goethe, he dwelt on the importance of sta- 
tionery, and of a good pen, and good ink to the writer, 
especially the imaginative writer. Between him and the 
due expression of his thought in black and white there 
ought to be as few obstacles as possible; no friction that 
can be avoided. Many a fine thought, he declared, had 
perished ere it was fairly born, strangled in the birth by a 
hair on the nib of the pen, or choked out of life by muddy 
ink. His paper was ruled and glazed; his ink a thin 
black—not blue-black, as is much of the best writing- 
fluid in this country [England]. He had writen I know 
not how many books with the same pen. And he looked 
at the pen as if it were part of himself—GrorcrE W. 
SMALLEY. (Cf. above.) 


HOLMES’ NAIVE DELIGHT IN HIS OWN POPULAR. 


Books there are in this library, of course; but you are 
as little conscious of the books as you are of the world. 
You are only really conscious of the presence in the room, 
and the big desk on which is lying the pen that wrote 
both “ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” and “ The 
Professor.” As you take it up, it is pretty to see the look 
that steals over Dr, Holmes’ face; it is the twinkle of a 
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smile that seems to mean, “ Yes, it was the pen that did 
it! J never could have done it in the world!” His suc- 
cess has given him a deep and genuine pleasure, largely 
due to the surprise of it. At forty-six he believed he had 
done all that could be expected of him, and was content 
to rest his reputation—as well he might—on those earlier 
poems, which will always make a part of even his latest 
fame. But the greater fame which followed was—not 
greatness thrust upon, for genius such as his is something 
more than the patience which is sometimes genius—but 
certainly greatness dragged out of him. The editors of 
the proposed Aflantic insisted that he should write for it. 
The Doctor did not yield, till, as he himself tells it, with 


‘ 


another twinkling smile, they invited him to a “con- 


vincing dinner at Porter’s.” Feeling very good-natured 


“ee 


immediately after, he promised to “try,” and a little 


later sent off a few sheets which he somewhat dubiously 


’ 


hoped would “do.” The storm of greeting and applause 
that followed even these first sheets filled him with amaze- 
ment, but with genuine delight. It is beautiful to see 
how deeply it touches him to know that thousands of 
readers think “The Autocrat’ the most charming book 
they own.—ALIcE WELLINGTON ROLLINS, in “ Dr. Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes in Beacon Street,’ in “ Authors at 


Home” (Cas.). ° 


HOLMES AS THE READER OF HIS OWN POEMS. 


As a reader, Holmes was the permanent challenge of 
Mrs. Browning’s sighing regret that poets never read 
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their own verses to their worth. His readings were like 
improvisations. The poems were expressed and inter- 
preted by the whole personality of the poet. The most 
subtle touch of thought, the melody of fond regret, the 
brilliant passage of description, the culmination of latent 
fun exploding in a keen and resistless jest, all these were 
vivified in the sensitive play of manner and modulation 
of tone of the reader, so that a poem by Holmes at the 
Harvard Commencement dinner was one of the antici- 
pated delights which never failed——GrorRGE WILLIAM 
Curtis, in “ Literary and Social Essays” (Har.). 


THE HOLMES BREAKFAST OF 1879. 


In 1879 the publishers of the Atlantic Monthly, with 
which Dr. Holmes had been associated as a contributor 
ever since its establishment, twenty-two years previously, 
resolved to give a breakfast in honour of the Autocrat’s 
seventieth birthday, and the third day of December was 
chosen as a more convenient time than August the 
twenty-ninth? for the celebration of the event. The 
breakfast was given at the Hotel Brunswick, in the richly 
and massively furnished parlours of which the reception 
took place, previous to the adjournment to the dining- 
room. Dr. Holmes and his daughter, Mrs. Sargent, re- 
ceived the one hundred guests of the occasion, and were 
assisted in that ceremony by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, John G. Whittier, and Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe. The breakfast proper lasted from one-and- 


1 Holmes was born August 29, 1809. 
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a-half to four o’clock in the afternoon. The six tables— 
four of them lengthwise and two crosswise—were well 
filled (the Autocrat at the head), and the masculine black 
of the company was relieved by a sprinkle here and there 
of bright feminine colours. Mr. H. O. Houghton and 
Mr. W. D. Howells presided—Mr. Houghton being 
seated between Dr. Holmes and Mrs. Stowe, and Mr. 
Howells between Mr. Emerson and Mrs. Howe. Nearly 
every author of eminence in America was either present in 
person, or sent a letter of regret and congratulation. The 
picture of this flowery banquet, where sat the laureate of 
Boston, surrounded by the most eminent authors of 
America, many of them the cherished friends of a life- 
time, gives one a great sense of satisfaction as one thinks 
of it; the idea so happy, so fitting. The generous rivalry 
of the tributes, the unusual excellence of the poems and 
the speeches, and the sunshine diffused over the whole 
by the genial presence of him who had for a lifetime been 
the light and soul of a long series of similar happy occa- 
sions—all these things combined to make the Holmes 
Breakfast the crowning event of the kind in the literary 
history of the city. The poem read by Dr. Holmes is 
(perhaps with the exception of “The Chambered Nauti- 
lus”) the finest creation of his genius. Where in all 
literature will you find a more exquisite poetical descrip- 
tion of old age than in “ The Iron Gate” ? Where finer 
imagery, melody, pathos P—WILLIAM SLOANE KENNEDY. 
(Cf. above.) 
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THE CHARACTER OF THE LITERARY CIRCLE OF 
WHICH HOLMES FORMED A PART. 


But although a man of letters, like the other eminent 
men of letters in New England, Holmes had no trace of 
the Bohemian. Willis was the only noted literary figure 
that ever mistook Boston for a seaport in Bohemia, and 
he early discovered his error. The fraternity which has 
given to Boston its literary primacy has been always dis- 
tinguished not only for propriety of life and respectability 
in its true sense of worthiness and respect, but for the 
possession of the virtues of fidelity, industry, and good 
sense, which have carried so far both the influence and the 
renown of New England. Nowhere has the Bohemian 
tradition been more happily and completely shattered 
than in the circle to which Holmes returned from his 
European studies to take his place. American citizen- 
ship in its most attractive aspect has been signally illus- 
trated in that circle, and it is not without reason that the 
government has so often selected from it our chief Amer- 
ican representatives in other countries —GEORGE WIL- 
LIAM Curtis. (Cf. above.) 


HOLMES’ LAST LECTURE AS MEDICAL PROFESSOR. 


On Tuesday, November 28 [1882], Dr. Holmes de- 
livered his last lecture before his students. The amphi- 
theatre of the anatomical lecture-room was packed with 
students, and many gray-haired practitioners were pres- 
ent, assembled to hear their old teacher for the last time 
in that capacity. As the doctor entered the room the 


\ 
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audience rose to their feet with acclamations, and when 
the applause ceased one of the students presented him, 
in behalf of his last class, with a beautiful “ Loving Cup,” 
inscribed with the following quotation from one of his 
own poems: “ Love bless thee, joy crown thee, God speed 
thy career.” This proof of the esteem in which he was 
held by his pupils was almost too much for the professor’s 
quick, emotional nature—-WILLIAM SLOANE KENNEDY. 
(Cf. above.) 


HOLMES AND “THE ARCHBISHOP AND GIL BLAS.” 


For many years it seemed that time stood still with the 
Autocrat. His happy home and his cheerful temper ap- 
peared to stay the hand of the destroyer. At last a long 
illness fell upon his wife; and after her death, when his 
only daughter, who had gone to keep her father’s house, 
was suddenly taken from his side, the shadows of age 
gathered about him; then we learned that he was indeed 
an old man. For the few years that remained to him be- 
fore his summons came he accepted the lot of age with 
extraordinary good cheer. His hearing became very 
imperfect. “I remind myself sometimes,” he said, “ of 
those verses I wrote some years ago. I wonder if you 
would remember them! I called the poem ‘ The Arch- 
bishop and Gil Blas: A Modernised Version.’ ”’—Mrs. 
James T. FIELDs. 


HOLMES’ RESIGNATION TO HIS FINAL INFIRMITIES. 


Holmes was most carefully watched over during the 
years of disability by his distinguished son and his daugh- 
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ter-in-law, of whose talent he was sincerely proud. Never- 
theless, he suffered of necessity many lonely hours, in 
spite of all that devotion could do for him. Such a wife 
and such a loving daughter [referring to the deaths of 
his wife and only daughter] could not pass from his side 
and find their places filled. But he did not “ mope,” as 
he wrote me one day, “ I am too busy for that ”; or, he 
might have said truthfully, too well sustained. His habit 
of carrying himself with an air of kindliness toward all, 
and of enjoyment in the opportunities still left him, was 
very beautiful and unusual. “If the Lord thinks it best 
for me to stay until I tumble to pieces, I’m willing—I’m 
willing,” he said—Mrs. James T. FiELps. (Cf. above.) 


HOLMES AS ‘THE LAST LEAF” HIMSELF. 


Who that heard him can ever forget the exquisite read- 
ing of “ The Last Leaf” at the Longfellow memorial 
meeting? The pathos of it was then understood for the 
first time. The poem had become an expression of his 
later self, and it was given with a personal significance 
which touched the hearts of all his hearers —Mrs. JAmMEs 
FIELDS. 


HOLMES’ ‘‘ HUNDRED DAYS” IN ENGLAND. 


In April, 1886, Dr. Holmes started, with his daughter, 
Mrs. Sargent, upon a trip to Europe. He had not been 
abroad since he was a medical student, yet it was only a 
brief visit that he made now—four months, including the 
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two voyages, and he passed the time almost wholly in 
England. He had greatly changed his feelings and opin- 
ions concerning England and Englishmen since the days 
of his golden youth in Paris. Community of language 
and of blood had done its work; moreover, the English- 
men had appreciated and liberally praised his books, and 
it would have been unnatural and ungrateful if he had not 
rendered to them a handsome return in kind. So, now, 
although it was his last chance to see the world, their 
little island seemed to bound his desires and his curiosity. 
His stay was in reality a triumphal tour; he was over- 
whelmed with attentions, so that it was only by extreme 
care that he extricated himself alive from the hospitalities 
of his British friends. But if it was fatiguing it was ex- 
ceedingly flattering; and it was a novel and interesting 
experience for the quiet townsman from Boston to find 
himself in the torrent of London society in “ the season.” 
“Fle is enjoying himself immensely,’ wrote James Rus- 
sell Lowell, “and takes as keen an interest in everything 
as he would have done at twenty. I almost envy him this 


freshness of genius. Everybody is charmed with him, 


as it is natural they should be.”—Joun T. Morse, Jr. 


(Cf. above.) 


HOLMES IN HIS OLED AGE: 


It was really amazing to see Holmes’ intellectual vigour 
in society even at this late period [his final years]. When 
the conditions were satisfactory, at a small luncheon for 
instance, he would soon grow warm with excitement, his 
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eyes would glow, and he would talk with his accustomed 
fire. He was like an old war-horse hearing the trumpet 
that called to battle. His activity and versatility of mind 
could still distance many a clever man in the prime of 
life—Mrs. JAMEs T. FIELps. 


HOW HOLMES WAS ABLE TO LIVE TO A GOOD 
OLD AGE. 


The doctor glided gently and imperceptibly into the 
period of old age. He came to it in excellent condition 
both of mind and body, for he had led a well-regulated 
life. He could tell of himself the tale of Adam in “ As 
You Like It.” Wine, tobacco, and late hours had never 
impaired his vigour, and as he had grown older he had 
grown always more abstemious. He had been hard- 
working, but never really overworked, and he had never 
taken either work or play nervously and tensely. Above 
all, he had been but little preyed upon by anxieties; in the 
middle path between poverty and riches, he had prob- 
ably moved along that road which really gives the most 
generous measure of content and comfort.—Joun T. 
MorsE, Jr. (Cf. above.) 


HOW THE END CAME AT LAST. 


Death drew near to Dr. Holmes with steps so slow, so 
gently graded, that the approach was hardly perceptible. 
Body and mind could be seen to be losing something in 
vigour, if one measured by intervals of months, but hardly 


\ 
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by shorter periods. He was out of doors, taking his 
usual walks, a few days before the end came; he was up 
and about the house actually to the last day, and he died 
in his chair—painlessly, as so humane a man well de- 
served to make his escape out of life—on October 7, 1894. 
Two days later he was buried from King’s Chapel.— 
Joun T. Morse, Jr. 


HOLMES SCIENTIST, POET, AND NOVELIST. 


Holmes was in one respect a very rare combination. 
He had the scientific mind, and at the same time he was a 
poet and novelist. As a physician, and as a lecturer for 
many years upon anatomy, he won distinction and suc- 
cess, and every form of scientific thought and inquiry had 
for him always strong attractions. He could think and 
could impart his knowledge with the precision and ac- 
curacy which science demands. Yet with this strongly 
marked habit of mind were joined a lively imagination, 
the power to body forth the shapes of things unknown, 
and a most delicate fancy. These mental qualities in a 
high degree of excellence are rarely found together. 

The creative imagination and the scientific cast 
of thought, joined as they were in Dr. Holmes, imply an 
extraordinary flexibility and versatility of mind. In his 
case, too, the mingling of the different elements never 
affected either injuriously. Imagination did not make 
his medicine or anatomy untrustworthy, nor did his sci- 
entific tendencies make either his verse or his prose cold 
or dry. His wit and humour, it is true, gleamed through 
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his lectures, and left behind them to a generation of stu- 
dents a rich harvest of stories and traditions. The sci- 
entific cast of thought, on the other hand, as it often sup- 
pliedan image or a metaphor, may possibly have had some- 
_ thing to do alsowith the unfailing correctness of the poet’s 
verse. Certain at least it is that the unusual combination 
of these widely different qualities of mind was no less 
remarkable than the fact that they never jarred upon each 
other, and never warped the life’s work in either direction. 
Henry Casor Lonce, in “ Certain Accepted Heroes and 
Other Papers” (Har.). 


HOLMES ABOVE ALL ELSE A POET. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes—wit, satirist, humourist, nov- 
elist, scholar, scientist—is, above everything, a poet, for 
the qualities of the poet pervade all the operations of his 
variously gifted mind. His sense of the ludicrous is not 
keener than his sense of the beautiful ; his wit and humour 
are but the sportive exercise of a fancy and imagination 
which he has abundantly exercised on serious topics ; and 
the extensive learning and acute logic of the man’ of 
science are none the less solid in substance because in 
expression they are accompanied by a throng of images 
and illustrations which endow erudition with life, and 
give a charm to the most closely linked chain of reason- 
ing—Epwin: P. WuippLe, in “ American Literature” 


(Hou.). 
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HOLMES’ “OLD IRONSIDES” AND “LAST LEAF.” 


The lyrics, “ Old Ironsides” and “The Last Leaf,” 
gave Holmes at theverystart a secure place among Amer- 


“ce 


ican poets. The former, called by Bryant “the most 
spirited of naval lyrics,” has been declaimed by school- 
boys for more than half a century, and will probably hold 
its place with the half-dozen most popular poems in our 
literature. ‘‘ The Last Leaf,” which, as Professor Rich- 
ardson wittily suggests, stands upon the first leaf of 
Holmes’ published works, deserves Abraham Lincoln’s 
characterisation as “ inexpressibly touching.” The great 


statesman never tired of that exquisite minor chord, 


“The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has pressed 
In their bloom; 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb.” 


—Pror. Frep. Lewis Patter, in “ A History of Amer- 
ican Literature.” (Sil.). 


LINCOLN’S ADMIRATION OF ‘“ THE LAST LEAF.” 


A little, well-known anecdote is in point here. Abra- 
ham Lincoln, in conversation with some one, once said: 
“There are some quaint, queer verses, written, I think, 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes, entitled ‘ The Last Leaf,’ one 


” 


of which is to me inexpressibly touching.” Lincoln then 
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repeated the poem from memory, and as he finished this 
much admired stanza— 
“The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has pressed 
In their bloom; 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb ”— 


he said: “ For pure pathos, in my judgment, there is noth- 
ing finer than those six lines in the English language.” 
—WILLIAM SLOANE KENNEDY. (Cf. above.) 


“A POEM LIKE ‘THE LAST LEAF’ CANNOT DIE.” 


“The Last Leaf” is one of those creations which are 
struck off at a heat and remain unique in literature. That 
union of pathos and humour which distinguishes every 
great wit is manifestly here, expressed with the novelty 
of form which must be added to naturalness of picture, if 
the word-painter would make a highly significant impres- 
sion. . . . This “ Last Leaf” is printed on the first 
leaf of the collected edition of Holmes’ poems; but it will 
indeed be the last to fall, for such an artless piece of art, 
such a rare union of unadorned humourand tender pathos, 
cannot die—Pror. C. F. RICHARDSON, in “ American 
Literature, 1607-1885 ” (Put.). 


THE TRUE LILT OF SONG IN HOLMES’ POETRY. 


Holmes’ lyrical fervour finds its most jubilant expres- 
sion in “ Old Ironsides,” written at the turning-point in 
15 
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the poet’s life, when he had renounced the study of the 
law, and was deciding upon medicine as his profession. 
The proposal to destroy the frigate “ Constitution,” fondly 
and familiarly known as “ Old Ironsides,” kindled a pa- 
triotic frenzy in the sensitive Boston boy, which burst 
forth into the noble lyric, 


“ Ay, tear her tattered ensign down!” 


There had been no American poetry with a truer lilt of 
song than these early verses, and there has been none 
since.—GEORGE WILLIAM Curtis. (Cf. above.) 


THE HUMOUR AND PATHOS OF HOLMES’ POETRY. 


In 1833 Holmes went to complete his medical studies 
in Paris, and the lines to a grisette— 


“Ah, Clemence, when I saw thee Iast 
Trip down the Rue de Seine! ”’— 


published upon his return in his first volume of verse, are 
a charming illustration of his lyrical genius. His limpid 
line never flowed more clearly than in this poem. It has 
the pensive tone of all his best poems of the kind, but it 
is the half-happy sadness of youth. 

All these early verses [of his first volume] have an as- 
sured literary form. The scope and strain were new, but 
their most significant quality was not melody nor pensive 


grace, but humour. This was ingrained and genuine. 


Sometimes it was rollicking, as in “ The Height of the 


, 
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Ridiculous ” and “ The September Gale.” Sometimes it 
was drolly meditative, as in “ Evening, by a Tailor.” 
Sometimes it was a tearful smile of the deepest feeling, 
as in the most charming and perfect of these poems, “ The 
Last Leaf,” in which delicate and searching pathos is ex- 
quisitely fused with tender gayety. The haunting music 
and meaning of the lines, 


“The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has pressed 
In their bloom; 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb,” 


lingered always in the memory of Lincoln, whose simple 
sincerity and native melancholy would instinctively have 
rejected any false note. It is in such melody as that of 
“The Last Leaf” that we feel how truly the grim old 
puritan strength has become sweetness.—GEORGE WIL- 
LIAM Curtis. (Cf. above.) 


HOLMES’ MOST CHERISHED AMBITION, 


Dr. Holmes was more ambitious to be thought a poet 
than anything else. The fascination of that word of 
charm had bewitched him as it has so many others. It 
implied genius, inspiration, a spark of the divine fire— 
embellishments not regarded as necessary for the full 
equipment of the best man who ever wrote mere prose. 
It signified that he was one of a very small band. More- 
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over, it was pleasant to think that no true poet had yet 
been known to glide down the sloping road to oblivion. 
So, beyond a doubt, Dr. Holmes wanted to be esteemed 
a genuine poct; and in the moments in which he pictured 
himself to himself in the most pleasing light, it was as a 
poet—Joun T. Morse, Jr. (Cf. above.) 


HOLMES’ PERFECT TASTE AS A WORD ARTIST. 


There may be doubt whether or not Holmes was a 
great, inspired poet ; but there is no doubt at all that 
he was a charming singer. A song, half occult, but not 
less delicious for its lurking semi-concealment, nestled 
in a very large proportion of his short poems, which 
means his best poems, since there can be no question 
that lyric poetry was his proper field. Truly the lyre 
was never far away from him in his happiest moods. 
His melody was absolutely perfect; he could take any 
form of rhyme ever devised by song-makers, and render 
perfect music with it. He was a consummate master of 
all that is harmonious, graceful, and pleasing in rhythm 
and in language. He played with measures with such 
light natural mastery as Hawthorne tells us that the 
Faun displayed in dancing. In all respects his literary 
finish defied fault-finding. His perfect taste could never 
be deceived. He had more even than taste, or judgment, 
or discretion; he had a quality which must be called tact. 
Is there in all literature a lyric in which drollery, passing 
nigh unto ridicule yet stopping short of it, and sentiment 
becoming pathos yet not too profound, are so exquisitely 
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intermingled as in “ The Last Leaf”? To spill into the 
mixture the tiniest fraction of a drop too much of either 
ingredient was to ruin all. How skilfully, how daintily, 
how unerringly Dr. Holmes compounded it, all readers 
of English know well. It was a light and trifling bit, if 
you will; but how often has it made the smile and the tear 
dispute for mastery in a rivalry which is never quite de- 
cided! It was the best, but not the only instance of his 
power in this way—Joun T. Morse, Jr. 


HOLMES’ POEMS AND THE ANTHOLOGIES. 


Of all the group [the New England group of authors], 
Dr. Holmes, although he may not hold the highest place 
among them for literary achievement, was the most vari- 
ous in performance and the most versatile in faculty. We 
all think of him first as a poet. There are some of his 
poems which are in every one’s mind, which live in our 
memories, and rise to our lips. Ina recent notice in some 
English journal, it was said, with a faint flavour of patron- 
age, that certain of Dr. Holmes’ poems were in all the 
anthologies. The critic might have added that most good 
poems in the language are. To say of a poet that his 
verses are in all the anthologies, and on the lips of the 
people, has been a noble praise from the days of Tyrteus 
to our own. Dr. Holmes has won this place. Certain of 
his poems, like ‘“‘ The Chambered Nautilus,” “The Last 
Leaf,” or “ Old Ironsides,” are in every collection. They 
have passed into our speech, they have become part of our 
inheritance; and greater assurance of remembrance than 


\ 
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this no man can have—Henry Casot Lopce. (Cf. 
above.) 


HOLMES’ NOBLEST POEMS. 
Holmes was not one of 


“The bards sublime, 
Whose distant footsteps echo through the 
corridors of time.” 


Nor was he one of those who seem to have sounded all 
the depths and shoals of passion. I do not think he 
thought so himself, or ever was under the least misappre- 
hension as to the nature of his own work, and in this free- 
dom from illusions lay one secret of his success and of the 
tact which never failed. I remember his saying to me, 
in speaking of orators and writers, that once or twice in 
the lives of such men there came a time when they did, 
in the boy’s phrase, “a little better than they knew how.” 
T naturally asked if such a moment had ever come to him. 
He smiled, and I well recall his reply: “ Yes, I think in 
‘The Chambered Nautilus’ I may have done a little ‘ bet- 


x99 


ter than I knew how. There can be no doubt that in 
that beautiful poem, which we all know by heart, there 
is a note of noble aspiration which is found only in the 
best work. But that is not the only one by any means. 
That same aspiring note is often heard in his verse, and 
there are many poems by Dr. Holmes filled with the pur- 
est and tenderest sentiment. Such, for instance, are the 
lines on the death of his classmate and friend, Professor 


Peirce; such, also, is the “Iron Gate,” the tender and 
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beautiful poem which he read at the breakfast given him 
on his seventieth birthday. Such, too, are his lyrics — 
Henry Cazot Lopce. 


HOLMES AS A WRITER OF HUMOROUS POETRY AND 
“POEMS OF OCCASION.” 


It is as a writer of humorous poetry that Holmes excels. 
His non-humorous poems are full of beautiful passages, 
as we shall see; but they are not, many of them, perfect 
works of art like the others; they have not the same 
unique flavour of individuality. A goodly proportion of 
his best comic and humorous pieces are vers d’occasion, 
written to be read at banquets or before select companies. 
From time immemorial wit has seasoned table-talk. A 
company at table assigns by instinct the chief réle to the 
wit or humourist. The three meals of a day are its green 
oases, its sparkling poems. “The Poet at the Breakfast 
Table ”—the title was well chosen. In the freshness and 
buoyancy of the morning hour the fancy plays most deli- 
cately and spontaneously, and the poet of Beacon Street 
has transferred to the pages of his prose and his poetry 
the vitality and intensity of spirits that the cup of coffee 
imparts. He also understands the soft illusory enchant- 
ment of the chandelier, what time its lustre mingles with 
the faint, waxy aroma and flowery perfume of the ban- 
quet-room.—WILLIAM SLOANE Kennepy. (Cf. above.) 
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HOLMES’ POPULARITY AS A POET OF OCCASION. 


By actual count forty-seven per cent. of Holmes’ poems 
were. written for various occasions. During the last pe- 
riod of his literary life the greater part of his verses were 
written to order. One has only to glance over the list 
to realise how vast and varied were the demands made 
upon his muse. Class reunions, centennials of every kind, 
dedications of all possible things, anniversaries, and arri- 
vals and departures of celebrated guests and prominent 
men, meetings of medical, agricultural, and Phi Beta 
Kappa societies, festivals, and jubilees, all found in 
Holmes a ready laureate. The Muse of most poets re- 
fuses to be commanded, but Holmes’ Pegasus was always 
bridled and ready for flight. He was never more brilliant 
than with “a poem served to order.” At public banquets, 
where wit and cheer ran high, Holmes was at his best, 
and his sparkling verses, “ popping with the corks,” were 
always the very best thing of the occasion. Says Dr. 
Hale: “ Perfect as they are to the reader, they are more 
than perfect when he stands on a bench at a college din- 
ner, and with all his overflow of humour, of pathos, and of 


eloquence, recites them.’—Pror. FrEp. Lewis PATTEE. 
(Cf. above.) 


HOLMES THE CHIEF OF POETS OF OCCASION. 


That Dr. Holmes was easily chief among the writers 
of vers d’occasion will be readily admitted. No matter 
what the occasion, he could meet it with a spirited poem 
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in the note of perfect sympathy. What a Poet Laureate 
he would have made! Yet he was not wasted in a re- 
public. Such was his good nature that he did enough of 
this kind of writing—for his own reputation almost more 
than enough. “These ‘occasional poems’ are fatal to 
any poet save Dr. Holmes,” said Whittier; and cer- 
tainly there seems to be a popular suspicion that “ occa- 
sional” poetry cannot be the best poetry. It rarely is, 
but there is no intrinsic reason why it cannot be.-—JoHN 
T. Morse, JR. 


THE COST TO HOLMES’ ENDURING FAME OF BEING 
A POET OF OCCASION. 


The writer of “ poems of occasion,” like the after-dinner 
orator, must pay a high price for immediate applause. 
He gets hearty laughter and spontaneous praise, at the 
expense of being called merely “clever” or “neat.” A 
great event, sometimes, though rarely, calls forth a great 
poem; but occasional verse seldom lives long. The col- 
lected edition of Holmes’ poems contains no less than 
thirty-two pieces connected with the reunions or the 
deaths of his Harvard class of ’29, and some seventy-five 
more called forth by Phi Beta Kappa anniversaries, cen- 
tennials, medical meetings, birthday feasts, scenes of wel- 
come and farewell, theatre-openings, and similar seasons. 
His writing is largely ‘‘ Rhymes of an Hour,” as he mod- 
estly entitled one of his collections. It cannot live, for 
the adequate reason that most of it is not re-read. Orig- 
inality, brilliancy, the surprise which is the essence of wit, 
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rhythmical melody, cannot save it. But its sum-total 
of agreeable memories has materially and justly been 
added to our appreciation of the merit of the author’s 
more ambitious and enduring verse——PRrorF. C. F. Ricu- 
ARDSON. (Cf. above.) 


HOLMES’ HALF-DOZEN MOST SIGNIFICANT POEMS. 


As I turn over the leaves of Holmes’ complete poetical 
works, I find just half-a-dozen poems which stand out in 
my mind as most significant: “The Last Leaf,” “ The 
Chambered Nautilus,” ‘‘ The Voiceless,” “‘ The Deacon’s 


” 


Masterpiece,” “ A¢stivation,” and “ Homesick in Heaven.” 


—Pror. C. F. Ricnarpson. (Cf. above.) 


HOLMES’ MOST LASTING WORK. WILL BE FOUND IN 
Tithe “CAUROCGRAT.— 


Yet, when all is said of Holmes’ poetry, of which he left 
so much fixed in our language to be prized and loved and 
remembered, I think it cannot be doubted that the work 
of Dr. Holmes which will be most lasting is to be found 
in the “ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” and its succes- 
sors. The novel of “ Elsie Venner” is a strong and in- 
teresting book. The story holds us fast, and the study 
of a strange and morbid state of mind has the fascination 
given to the snakes themselves. Such a book would have 
made the fame and fortune of a lesser man. But, as last- 
ing literature in the highest sense, it falls behind the 
“Autocrat.” There the whole man spoke. There he 
found full scope for his wit and humour and mirth, his 
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keen observation, his varied learning, his worldly wisdom, 
his indignation with wrong, and his tenderest sentiment. 
To attempt to analyse the ‘‘ Autocrat ” and its successors 
would be impossible. It is not the kind of literature that 
lends itself to analysis or criticism. It is the study of 
many-sided humanity in the form of the essay rather than 
the novel, although the creation and development of char- 
acter play initalarge part. Such hooks, with the quality 
of enduring life, are few and rare, although many have 
attempted them, but when they really have the vital quali- 
ties they are not of the fashion of the day which passeth 
away, but for all time, because they open to us the pages 
of the great book of human nature. Montaigne and Ad- 
dison, Goldsmith, Sterne, and Charles Lamb, are the best, 
perhaps the only masters really in this field; for the exact 
combination of wit and humour, of pathos and wisdom, 
of sense and sentiment, where the lesson of life runs close 
beneath the jest, and the realities tread hard upon the 
fancies, is as essential as it is rare. To this small and 
chosen company Dr. Holmes belongs, and in it he holds 
high place—HeEnry Cazot Lopce. (Cf. above.) 


THE ORIGINALITY OF THE “AUTOCRAT.” 


When Holmes was forty-eight years old, an age at 
which most men have stiffened themselves into habits, he 
showed the flexibility of his talent by writing one of the 
wisest and wittiest prose books in the English language. 

“The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table ” is a most 


original book; but it is not especially original in form, 
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for it is not very unlike the “ Spectator” of Addison and 
Steele, wherein a group of characters is described, and 
their sayings and doings are duly recorded. In the 
American book the group of characters meets at the early 
morning meal, and one of them—the Autocrat himself 
—does most of the talking. The other figures are lightly 
sketched—some of them are merely suggested; and even 
at the very end there is but the thinnest thread of a story. 

The real originality of Dr. Holmes’ work lay deeper 
than the external form; it lay in the unaffected simplicity 
and sincerity of the Autocrat’s talk. He seemed rather 
to be chatting with himself than conversing with others; 
and no such talk had yet fallen from any American lips— 
none so cheerful with humour, so laden with thought, so 
mellow with knowledge, so ripe with experience. The 
reader was borne along by the current of it, unresisting, 
smiling often, laughing sometimes, and absorbing always, 
even if unconsciously, broad and high thoughts about life. 
—Pror. BRANDER MATTHEws. (Cf. above.) 


“THE PRECIOUS FLAVOUR OF ACTUAL 
CONVERSATION.” 


In all these books [the “ Breakfast Table” series] there 
is the precious flavour of actual conversation, the table 
talk of a broad, liberal, thoughtful man, full of fancy and 
abounding in humour—a man who could chat with count- 
less readers without raising his voice, speaking softly and 
easily as though he were seated in his own chimney corner. 
—Pror. BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
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HOLMES’ INDIVIDUAL MANNER IN THE “ AUTOCRAT.” 


Emerson warns us that superlatives are to be avoided. 
But it will not be denied that the “ Autocrat ” belongs in 
the highest rank of modern magazine or periodical litera- 


ture, of which the essays of “ Elia” are the type. The 
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form of the “ Autocrat ’—a semi-dramatic, conversa- 
tional, descriptive monologue—is not peculiar to Holmes’ 
work, but the treatment of it ig absolutely original. The 
manner is as individual and unmistakable as that of Elia 
himself. It would be everywhere recognised as the 
Autocrat’s—GEORGE WILLIAM Curtis. (Cf. above.) 
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THE WHIMSICAL DISCURSIVENESS OF THE 
LoS UOC RAs & 


The index of the “ Autocrat ” is in itself a unique work. 
It reveals the whimsical discursiveness of the book; the 
restless hovering of that brilliant talk over every topic, 
fancy, feeling, fact ; a humming-bird sipping the one 
honeyed drop from every flower; or a huma, to use its 
own droll and capital symbol of the lyceum lecturer, the 
bird that never lights. There are few books that leave 
more distinctly the impression of a mind teeming with 
riches of many kinds. It is, in the Yankee phrase, thor- 
oughly wide-awake. There is no languor, and it permits 
none in the reader—GEORGE WILLIAM CurTIs. (Cf. 
above.) 


THE ‘BREAKFAST TABLE” SERIES AS A WHOLE. 


The first book of the series is the best of all. Holmes 
compared it to the first wine of grapes that runs off itself. 


“ 


“The first of my series,” he said in “ Over the Teacups,” 
“came from my mind almost with an explosion, like the 
champagne cork; it startled me a little to see what I had 
written, and to hear what people said about it. After that 
first explosion the flow was more sober, and I looked upon 
the product of my wine-press more coolly.” “ The Poet 
at the Breakfast Table,” which was written when Holmes 
was sixty-four years of age, is of a more serious cast than 
the others, dealing largely with the poet’s outlook upon 


social, literary, and intellectual problems. “ Over the 
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Teacups ” was written in the white winter of the poet’s 
eightieth year. Its atmosphere is inevitably reminiscent 
and its author took no pains to hide his own personality. 
In many respects it is the most charming book of the 
series; in none of the others does one get nearer to the 
genial, lovable poet whom time seemed powerless to im- 


pair—Pror. Frep. Lewis Pattee. (Cf. above.) 


“ELSIE VENNER’’ AND “THE GUARDIAN ANGEL,” 


“Elsie Venner’”’ and “ The Guardian Angel,” the two 
novels of Holmes’, are full of the same briskness and 
acuteness of observation, the same effusiveness of humour 
and characteristic Americanism, as the “ Autocrat.” Cer- 
tain aspects of New England life and character are treated 
in these stories with incomparable vivacity and insight. 
Holmes’ picture is of a later New England than Haw- 
thorne’s, but it is its lineal descendant. It is another 
facet of the puritan diamond which flashes with different 
light in the genius of Hawthorne, Emerson, Lowell, 
Whittier, Longfellow, and Holmes. For, with all his 
lyrical instinct and rollicking humour, Holmes is essen- 
tially a New-Englander, and one of the most faithful and 
shrewd interpreters of New England.—GEorGE WILLIAM 
Curtis. (Cf. above.) 


HOLMES THE FRANKLIN OF NEW ENGLAND FICTION. 


The “ Autocrat,” “ Professor;’ and “Poet” at the 
Breakfast Table, those original and valuable books of 
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essay-talk, display the man and his mind in round and 
attractive completeness ; and they show that the books are 
the author, and the author a nineteenth-century American 
in thought and outlook. What I mean will be apparent 
to every reader of the “ Autocrat ” series, and it is hardly 
less apparent in Holmes’ novels: “ Elsie Venner,” “ The 
Guardian Angel,’ and “A Mortal Antipathy.” These 
books, in their freshness, alertness, and brilliancy of de- 
lineation, are thoroughly of New England; they could 
not have been written in another land; and their descrip- 
tions and their solid (and yet progressive) discreetness of 
thought are representative of the soil and the time. Com- 
mon sense—the Franklinian quality—has no better repre- 
sentative; and it is this very common sense which pre- 
vents Holmes from reaching the highest success in fiction. 
“The Guardian Angel” narrowly escapes being a great 
novel ; but in it, as in the less meritorious ‘‘ Elsie Venner,” 
and the weaker “ Mortal Antipathy,” the author’s person- 
ality pervades the artistic field. Every page or two he in- 
terrupts the narrative to make a thrust at religious or- 
thodoxy or medical heterodoxy; to discuss his favourite 
theme of atavism; or to utter, like his own Master, Byles 
Gridley, a few “thoughts on the universe.” His themes 
are half Hawthornesque, but their treatment is that of the 
analytical and tersely didactic Harvard professor.—PRorF. 
CHARLES F. RicHarpson. (Cf. above.) 


HOLMES, HOOD, SWIFT, STERNE, STEELE, AND POPE. 


Holmes is greatest as a humourist. As a writer of 
comic poetry he is excelled by no other English author. 
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Hood’s verses are slovenly in construction and not so 
gayly riant as Holmes’, do not shake the diaphragm so 
deeply. In Holmes the essayist (when in his best moods) 
we have Swift without his rabid savagery, Sterne without 
his salaciousness, Steele without his shuffling irresolution, 
and Pope without his envenomed bitterness——WILLIAM 
SLOANE KENNEDY. (Cf. above.) 


HOLMES’ CHIEF QUALITY, INTELLIGENCE. 


Although Holmes had written poems of a wide popu- 
larity— Dorothy Q.,” “ Grandmother’s Story of Bunker 
Hill Battle,” the ‘“ Wonderful One-Hoss Shay,’ and the 
“Broomstick Train ’’—probably his prose will endure 
longer than his verse. For his chief quality was intelli- 
gence, and poetry demands rather imagination. His 
versatility, too, was perhaps more apparent than real, 
because it was but the result of the dominant intelligence 
directed into different channels. The force of this intel- 
ligence was indisputable; and Holmes could make it 
masquerade as wisdom and as knowledge, as shrewdness 
and as wit—and even as poetry. It is seen at its best in 
“The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” and that is why 
that book is better in kind and in degree than any of its 
fellows —Pror. BRANDER MattrHews. (Cf. above.) 


HOLMES’ ENDURING PLACE IN THE REPUBLIC OF 
LETTERS. 


As the literary career of Dr. Holmes is viewed from 
the close of the century it so nearly covers, one perceives 
16 


- 
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that he has been a poet as well as a humourist, a teacher 
as well as a “ man-pleaser,” if I may use the word in an 
innocent sense. This specially representative Bostonian 
poet has been a natural and catholic singer, and he has 
constantly upheld right canons of living. Bigotry, of 
many names, is saddened by the reflection that his books 
are not wholly mortal. Manliness finds in him a friend, 
and culture acompanion. Though asa poet he is almost 
great but assuredly not great, while as a prose essayist 
he must ever stand below the greater American whose 
biography he wrote, his place on the shelf is characteristic 
and likely to remain undusty. <A later Franklin in riper 
days, he has added to the valuable part of creative litera- 
ture, while he has shown how an intense and perpetual 
localism, under the touch of a true though narrow genius, 
and aided by culture, may earn a place in the world’s 
republic of letters —PRoF. CHARLES F. RICHARDSON. 


a 


SOME LITERARY QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


By Harriet L. Mason, A.M., 


Professor of English Literature, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 


QUERIES. 


1. What did Dr. Holmes invent for which he never took out 
a patent? 

2. What was Holmes’ opinion of lecturing? 

3. What reason did Lowell assign for accepting the editorship 
of the Atlantic Monthly only on condition that Holmes should be 
a contributor? 

4. What instances are there of Holmes’ humour in speaking of 
his profession? 

5. (a) What was Holmes’ favourite among his own poems? 
(b) What was his book-plate? 

6. Of what poem did Holmes say a little while before his death: 
“Tt was with a smile on my lips that I wrote it; I cannot read 
it without a sigh of tender remembrance ’’? 

7, What poem of Holmes’ is founded on logic of a humorous 
sort? 

8. What poem of Holmes’ supposes the motive force of the 
trolley car to be the Salem witches harnessed to work? 

9. What lines of Holmes’ were the favourite lines of Abraham 


Lincoln? 
10. In what famous poem has Holmes immortalised the por- 


trait of his great-grandmother? 
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11. In what work of Holmes’ is there a famous description of 
a district school where the teacher prepares himself for teaching 
boys and girls by a course in physical training? 

12. What does Holmes say about fame? 

13. What tribute to women does Holmes pay? 

14. What has E. E. Hale said of Holmes as a reader of his own 
poems? 

15. What is the advice of this great wit upon wit? 

16. What is Holmes’ famous line on the relief experienced when 
an organ-grinder passes on? 

17. What was Holmes’ great tribute to Boston? 

18. What quotation of Shakespeare aptly characterises Holmes? 

19. In what field of poetry was Holmes essentially a master? 

20. What are some of the appellations given Holmes? 


ANSWERS. 


1. The stereoscope in its present form. “I did not care to be 
known as the patentee of a pill or a peeping contrivance,” he 
said. 

2. He “preferred natural death to putting himself out of the 
world by such violent measures as lecterin’.”” The itinerant life 
he did not take kindly to. 

3. “ You see, the doctor is a bright mountainous stream 
dammed up among the hills, and is waiting for an outlet into the 
Atlantic.” 

4. During his professorship of anatomy at Harvard he spoke 
of his occupying a “settee” of medicine, instead of a “ chair.” 
When he began to practise he said to a friend: “ Small fevers 
thankfully received.” 

5. (a) “ The Chambered Nautilus.” Whittier called it immor- 
tal. (b) His book-plate was a nautilus. 

6. “The Last Leaf’—a most unusual combination of pathos 
and mirth. 

7. “The One-Hoss Shay,” which fell to pieces all at once, 


ee 
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8. “ The Broomstick Train.” 
9. “The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has pressed 
In their bloom; 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb.” 

10. “ Dorothy Q.” 

11. In “ Elsie Venner,” in the description of Pigwacket. 

12. “If your name is to live at all, it is so much more to have 
it live in people’s hearts than only in their brains.” 

“ Ah, pensive scholar, what is fame? 
A fitful tongue, a leaping flame. 
A few swift years and who can show 
Which dust was Bill, and which was Joe?” 

13. “ God bless all good women. To their soft hands and pity- 
ing hearts we must all come at last.” 

14. “It seems to me that no one knows Holmes’ poems to their 
very best who has not had the good fortune to hear him read 
some of them.” 

15. “ Keep your wit in the background until you have made 
a reputation by your more solid qualities: You'll do nothing 
great with Macbeth’s dagger if you first come on flourishing Paul 
Pry’s umbrella.” 

16. “Then silence, like a poultice, comes 

To heal the blows of sound.” 

17. “ Boston State House is the hub of the solar system. You 
couldn’t pry that out of a Boston man if you had the tire of all 
creation straightened out for a crowbar.” 

18. “ A fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy.” 

19. “ Occasional poems”—for eulogies, tributes, breakfasts, 
dinners, dedications, inaugurations, etc. 

20. “ A Yankee Frenchman,” ‘The American Hood,’ “The 
Last Wearer of Great Laurels.” 


READERS’ AND STUDENTS’ NOTES. 


1. Holmes scarcely ever wrote anything that was not, at the 
time he wrote it, delicious reading, or anything that did not prove 
to be popular. But more than any of his contemporaries, Holmes 
wrote to meet the tastes of his hour and day; or rather to meet 
the tastes of the constituency to which he specially appealed. 
Much of his work, therefore, is proving to be too local and too 
temporary for great or lasting renown. His wit and his humour 
depend too frequently upon apt illusions, and illustrations that to 
some extent lose their significance when read in situations dif- 
ferent from those they were first uttered in. Nevertheless, much 
that Holmes wrote is still delicious reading, no matter when or 
where it is read; and not a little of his poetry, with a very great 
deal of his prose, occupies such a conspicuous place in literature, 
that not to know it, or to be familiar with it, is to be self-con- 
fessed outside the pale of culture. 

2. Holmes’ greatest work, that which is most likely to be en- 
during, is, undoubtedly, that in which his humour had its best 
expression. Holmes had many gifts, but his humour was his pre- 
eminent gift; and it was the humour, or perhaps the wit, of his 
prose writing, more even than its wisdom, that made it popular 
to begin with, and that still keeps it popular. The same remark 
applies to his poetry. The humour was refined and delicate; it 
was always allied with grace and culture; and it was often mingled 
with pathos. The result is that it has always been the main 
attracting element in all the work of Holmes that has gained and 
held popular favour, . 
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3. Holmes’ masterpiece as a poet is undoubtedly “ The Last 
Leaf,” a “skit” that he wrote when he was still but a youth. 
It contains not a line that does not appeal to a universal senti- 
ment in humanity, and it will therefore endure as long as any- 
thing written in this era will endure. It is one of those unique 
gems that will be handed down from age to age, we might almost 
say forever. 

4. Holmes’ second great masterpiece is ‘‘ The Wonderful ‘ One- 


‘ 


Hoss Shay.’” As Professor Richardson says: “ with its swift 
movement, its Yankee spirit, its country pictures, its sui gencris 
catastrophe, and its delicious ultimate line—‘ Logic is logic, that’s 


y 99 


all I say’ ”—it “is faultless fun.” 

5. The above are Holmes’ masterpieces of humour. He wrote 
other masterpieces, which in no way depend on humour for their 
excellence; but we shall name here first for reading those re- 
maining poems of his which do depend on humour for their ex- 
cellence. Though these, in power and interest, cannot be classed 
with the two great masterpieces already named, they yet have 
merit which will long keep them favourites. Our list will be as 
follows: (1) “ AEstivation,’ (2) “ Contentment,” (3) ‘ Latter- 
Day Warnings,” (4) “ How the Old Horse Won the Bet,” (5) 
“Parson Turell’s Legacy,” (6) “ The Broomstick Train,” (7) 
“The Ballad of the Oysterman,” (8) “The Dorchester Giant,” 
(9) “The Height of the Ridiculous,” (10) “Evening. By a 
alone: (ins “My Aunt” (12) “Aunt Tabitha,” (13) “The 
September Gale,” (14) “The Comet,” (15) “The Treadmill 
Song,” (16) “ Epilogue to the Breakfast Table Series.” A great 
number of these poems were among Holmes’ very earliest poems; 


but others are among his latest. The poet’s humour was an 
abiding gift. 

6. As said above, Holmes has written a few poems, outside of 
the list of humorous poems, equal in merit to even his finest 
humorous poems. Of these, ‘“‘ The Chambered Nautilus” is un- 
doubtedly the poem of highest rank. By every critic it is reck- 
oned one of Holmes’ finest masterpieces, It is notable also as 
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being a composition where poetic fancy harmonises with, makes 
beautiful, and is itself made beautiful by, scientific insight. Other 
poems of Holmes’ of high rank that owe their repute to their 
moral or spiritual beauty are as follows: (1) “‘ The Voiceless,” 
(2) ‘“ Homesick in Heaven,” (3) ‘‘ Under the Violets,” (4) “ The 
Living Temple,” (5) ‘“‘Sun and Shadow,” (6) ‘“‘ The Silent Mel- 
ody,” () “Avis,” (8) “Iris,” () “A. Mothers Seercte (ie) 
“Our Limitations,” (11) “ The Crooked Footpath.” To these 
may be added Holmes’ fine hymns: (1) “A Hymn of Trust,” (2) 
“A Sunday Hymn.” 

7. Holmes’ first reputation, that is, his first reputation that was 
more than local, was won by a poem that was an outburst of 
patriotism. ‘“‘ Old Ironsides” was the young poet’s indignant 
protest, when, in 1830, it was proposed to break up the old frigate 


, 


“ Constitution,” as unfit for service, a protest that was taken up 
and reuttered the whole length and breadth of the country. All 
through his career Holmes’ patriotism was a strong, insistent 
feeling within him, and it became the inspiration of a number of 
poems of conspicuous merit. Among these are the following: (1) 
“ Lexington,” (2) “ Our Yankee Girls,” (3) “The Flower of 
Liberty,” (4) “ Union and Liberty,” (5) “ Robinson of Leyden,” 
(6) “A Voice of the Loyal North,” (7) “God Save the Flag,” 
(8) “ Hymn for the Celebration of the Laying of the Corner 
Stone of Harvard Memorial Hall,” (9) “A Ballad of the Boston 
Tea-Party,” (10) “ Grandmother’s Story of Bunker’s Hill,” (11) 
“An Appeal for the Old South.” 

8. No great American writer ever put so much of himself, so 
much of his history, life, and feeling, into his writing as Holmes 
did. “ Almost everything that he wrote,” remarks Professor Pat- 
tee, “has an autobiographic value.” This was true, not only of 
his prose writing (of course it was most conspicuously true 
there), but it was true of his verse. That very dainty bit of por- 
traiture, “ Dorothy Q.,” is of course the chief of these autobio- 
graphic poems, considered simply as literature. Another dainty 
bit of autobiographic verse is ““ The Opening of the Piano.” But 
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considered as interesting self-revelation, perhaps the chief of these 
autobiographic poems is “ The Iron Gate,” which was read at 
the “ Breakfast” given in honour of Dr. Holmes’ seventieth 
birthday by the publishers of the Atlantic Monthly, Boston, De- 
cember 3, 1879. Other poems of autobiographic character are 
(1) “A Family Record,” read at Woodstock, Connecticut, July 
4, 1877, and (2) “ The School Boy,” read at the centennial cele- 
bration of the foundation of Phillips Academy, Andover, in 1878. 

9g. Holmes’ fame as a poet was first made, and was ever after- 
wards mainly sustained, by his “ occasional poems.” Only a few 
of these occasional poems will, however, maintain an abiding place 
in literature. This is not because they lack merit; it is because 
their happy excellences depended upon interests that were in 
their very nature local and transitory. There are some of these 
occasional poems, however, that will always have a claim upon 
lovers of Holmes’ name and fame, some indeed that are as repre- 
sentative of his genius as any poems he ever wrote. Among these 
may be mentioned the following: (1) “A Good Time Going” 
(one of the very best ‘‘poems of occasion’ ever written); (2) 
“ Bill and Joe” (read at a Phi Beta Kappa dinner at Cambridge); 
(3) “ Questions and Answers”; (4) “The Old Man Dreams” 
(these two latter being almost equal to any of even the best of 
Holmes’ previous efforts); (5) “All Here”; (6) “The Old 
Cruiser’; (7) “The Boys”; (8) “ The Archbishop and Gil Blas 
—A Modernised Version” (read at the fiftieth annual meeting of 
the Class of 1829); (9) “‘ Bryant’s Seventieth Birthday ”’ (Novem- 
ber 3, 1864); (10) “To H. W. Longfellow” (written just before 
Longfellow’s departure for Europe, May 27, 1868); (11) “ For 
the Services in Memory of Abraham Lincoln”; (12) “ Shake- 
speare” (written for the Tercentennial Celebration, April 23, 
1864); (13) “A Farewell to Agassiz” (a humorous poem); (14) 
“ At the Atlantic Dinner ’’ (December 15, 1874); (15) “ Welcome 
to the Nations” (Philadelphia, July 4, 1876); (16) “ For Whittier’s 
Seventieth Birthday ” (December 17, 1877); and (17) “ For the 
Shakespeare Fountain at Stratford-on-Avon.” To these may be 
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one of 


’ 


added the poem entitled “ After a Lecture on Shelley,’ 
Holmes’ finest efforts of any sort. 

10. The publishing house of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, have always been the authorised publishers of Dr. 
Holmes’ works, as they have been also of most of the works of 
the other “ New England” poets. Their editions, it goes with- 
out saying, are numerous and excellent. To young people, to 
whom perhaps economy is a consideration, the following edi- 
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tions of Holmes’ “ complete poems” are recommended: (1) the 
“ Household,” at $1.50; (2) the “ Family,” at $2.00; (3) the “ Li- 
brary,” at $2.50. The same publishers issue also special editions 
of such poems as “ The Last Leaf,’ “ Dorothy Q.,” “ The One- 
Hoss Shay,” and ‘“‘ The School Boy.” 

11. To those who desire to read Holmes in selections, the lit- 


’ 


tle volume No. 30 in the “ Modern Classics” series, entitled 
“ Holmes’ Favourite Poems,” is recommended. It contains most 
of the poems enumerated by us in our notes above, and many 
others. It contains also Holmes’ well-known autobiographical 
story, “My Hunt After the Captain.” (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 75 cents.) 

12. Of Holmes’ prose writing, the best of course is to be found 
in the “ Breakfast Table” series. “ The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table” is the best known and most widely read book of 
essays yet written in America. It and ‘“ The Professor at the 
Breakfast Table’ and “ The Poet at the Breakfast Table” should 
be in the library of every young person in the land. The writer 
of these notes reinembers when he first read “ The Autocrat.” It 
was like a new revelation to him. So it has been with thousands 
of other men. These works are published in different excellent 
editions by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, the stan- 
dard “ Riverside” editions being $1.50 each. 

13. No criticism and no description can give a reader any ade- 
quate idea of the peculiar humour and characteristic wisdom of 
“The Autocrat” writing. Every one must get these for himself 
first-hand. To those, however, who may wish to read “The 
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Autocrat” writing in “ Selections ’—and in this busy day when 
so much good reading crowds in upon one, there may be many 
such—we would recommend the selections contained in No. 33 
of the “ Modern Classics” series, entitled ‘‘ Selections from the 
Breakfast Table” series. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 75 
cents.) 

14. We doubt if a story published in parts ever gave more 
pleasure to its readers than Holmes’ “ Guardian Angel,” when it 
first appeared in the Atlantic Monthly, from January to December 
in 1867. Our own individual opinion is that this one book best 
represents Holmes’ genius, humour, insight, opinions, character, 
biases, limitations, of all the prose books he ever wrote. As Pro- 
fessor Richardson truly says, “it narrowly escaped being a great 
novel.” It is delightful reading yet, and ever will be. “ Elsie 
Venner”’ in parts is quite as entertaining as “The Guardian 
Angel,” but not all through. Taken together, however, these two 
works constitute as good bits of Americanism as have ever been 
written. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 each.) 

15. ‘Over the Teacups”’ is a sort of sequel to the “ Breakfast 
Table” series. It was written when the author was in his eigh- 
tieth year. Its personality is not veiled. Those who have learned 
to love the “autocrat” in his trinity of impersonations will want 
to read this work, in which impersonation is thrown aside and 
the author stands before us in propria persona; though a genial 
“autocrat” still. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 

16. Holmes’ life is very fully revealed to us in his own writing. 
But of course not wholly so. The standard biography is that 
by his nephew, John T. Morse, Jr., entitled “ Life and Letters 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes,” an exceedingly well and conscien- 
tiously prepared work. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 2 
vols., $4.00.) Almost all of Holmes’ letters available for publi- 
cation are given in this book (“ letter-writing,” we are told, “ was 
an irksome task to him’’). Especially interesting are the letters 
to James Russell Lowell, John Lothrop Motley, and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. As perhaps is well known, Holmes had a pro- 
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found admiration for the character and genius of the author of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” In especial did he sympathise with her 
in the troubles that arose over her article on the Lord Byron and 
Lady Byron question. 

17. Other biographical accounts of Holmes are as follows: 

(1) “ Oliver Wendell Holmes: Poet, Littérateur, Scientist,” by 
William Sloane Kennedy. (London: Sampson, Low, Marston 
& Co.) 

(2) “Life of Oliver Wendell Holmes,” by E. E. Brown. 
(Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.) 

18. Holmes, like the other members of the New England lit- 
erary group, was an intimate friend of Mr. and Mrs. James T. 
Fields. Mr. Fields, in his “ Yesterdays with Authors,” has left 
a very entertaining reminiscent account of Hawthorne. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00; with portraits, $3.00.) Mrs. 
Fields, in her ‘ Authors and Friends,” has left equally entertain- 
ing reminiscent accounts of Longfellow, Emerson, Holmes, and 
Whittier. Mrs. Fields’ account of Holmes is characterised by 
much fine womanly intuition as well as critical discernment. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 

19. Those who have read Holmes so as to know him—in his 
poems, in the “ Breakfast Table” series, in his novels, in his 
“ Life,” etc.—will never fail to read the volume that he wrote 
when well on in what he called his “superfluous decade”; namely, 
the account of his trip to Europe, made in 1886, in company with 
his daughter, in his seventy-seventh year. This work, entitled 
“Our Hundred Days in Europe,” of course derives its main 
charm from our interest in the author. We read his account 
of the “good time’’ he had abroad just as interestedly as we 
should read a similar account written for us by a familiar friend. 
He wrote it as if for friends, and it is to be read accordingly. 
When read in this way, it constitutes as interesting a bit of travel 
as one could wish to have. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50.) 


20. Critics are always kindly disposed to the 


‘ 


“autocrat” ; but 
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of course critical estimates must be given of his work as well as 
that of any other writer. Our student-readers will find critical 
estimates as follows: 

(i) In E. C. Stedman’s “Poets of America.” (Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.25.) 

(2) In Professor Richardson’s “‘ American Literature, 1607- 
1885." (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 2 vols. in one, $3.50.) 

(3) In Edwin P. Whipple’s “ American Literature.” (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 

(4) In George William Curtis’ “ Literary and Social Essays.” 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.50.) 

(5) In H. R. Haweis’ “ American Humourists.” (New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 75 cents.) 

(6) In Prof. Fred. Lewis Pattee’s ‘“ History of American Litera- 
ture ’’—an excellent work for students. (Boston: Silver, Burdett 
& Company.) 

(7) In Prof. Brander Matthews’ “Introduction to the Study 
of American Literature ’’—another excellent book for students. 
(New York: The American Book Company.) 

(8) In Henry Cabot Lodge’s “ Certain Accepted Heroes and 
Other Essays.”” (New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.) 

21. Further reminiscent accounts of Holmes will be found as 
follows: 

(1) In Hattie Tyng Griswold’s “ Home Life of Great Authors.” 
(Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50.) 

(2) In Alice Wellington Rollins’ chapter on “Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes in Beacon Street,” in J. L. and J. B. Gilder’s 
“ Authors at Home.” (New York: Cassell Publishing Com- 
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ILLUSTRATIVE READINGS. 


READINGS FROM POE. 


I; THE RAVEN. 


ONCE upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak and weary, 
Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore, 
While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a tapping, 
As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber door. 
“°Tis some visitor,’ I muttered, “tapping at my chamber 

door; 
Only this, and nothing more.” 


Ah, distinctly I remember, it was in the bleak December, 

And each separate, dying ember wrought its ghost upon the 
floor. 

Eagerly I wished the morrow; vainly I had sought to borrow 
From my books surcease of sorrow, sorrow for the lost Lenore, 
For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name 

Lenore, 
Nameless here forevermore. 


And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling of each purple curtain 
Thrilled me, filled me, with fantastic terrors never felt before; 
So that now, to still the beating of my heart, I stood repeating, 
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“Tis some visitor entreating entrance at my chamber door, 
Some late visitor entreating entrance at my chamber door; 
This it is, and nothing more.” 


Presently my soul grew stronger; hesitating then no longer, 
“ Sir,” said I, “ or madam, truly your forgiveness I implore; 
But the fact is, I was napping, and so gently you came rapping, 
And so faintly you came tapping, tapping at my chamber door, 
That I scarce was sure I heard you.” Here I opened wide the 
door ;— 
Darkness there, and nothing more. 


Deep into the darkness peering, long I stood there, wondering, 
fearing, 
Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortals ever dared to dream 
before; 
But the silence was unbroken, and the stillness gave no token, 
And the only word there spoken was the whispered word, 
= lzenore: @ 
This I whispered, and an echo murmured back the word, 
“Penores” 
Merely this, and nothing more. 


Back into the chamber turning, all my soul within me burning, 
Soon again I heard a tapping, something louder than before. 
“ Surely,” said I, “surely, that is something at my window lat- 
tice; 
Let me see, then, what thereat is, and this mystery explore; 
Let my heart be still a moment, and this mystery explore ;— 
’Tis the wind, and nothing more.” 


Open here I flung the shutter, when, with many a flirt and flutter, 
In there stepped a stately raven, of the saintly days of yore. 
Not the least obeisance made he; not a minute stopped or staid he; 
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But with mien of lord or lady, perched above my chamber door, 
Perched upon a bust of Pallas, just above my chamber door; 
Perched, and sat, and nothing more. 


Then this ebon bird beguiling my sad fancy into smiling, 
By the grave and stern decorum of the countenance it wore, 
“ Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou,” I said, “art sure 
no craven, 
Ghastly, grim, and ancient raven, wandering from the nightly 
shore. 
Tell me what thy lordly name is on the night’s Plutonian 
shore.” 
Quoth the raven, “Nevermore.” 


Much I marvelied this ungainly fowl to hear discourse so plainly, 
Though its answer little meaning, little relevancy bore; 
For we cannot help agreeing that no living human being 
Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird above his chamber door, 
Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above his chamber door, 
With such name as ““Nevermore.” 


But the raven, sitting lonely on that placid bust, spoke only 
That one word, as if his soul in that one word he did outpour. 
Nothing further then he uttered; not a feather then he fluttered; 
Till I scarcely more than muttered, “ Other friends have flown 
before; 
On the morrow he will leave me, as my hopes have flown 
before.” 
Then the bird said, ‘‘ Nevermore.” 


Startled at the stillness broken by reply so aptly spoken, 
“ Doubtless,” said I, “ what it utters is its only stock and store, 
Caught from some unhappy master, whom unmerciful disaster 
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Followed fast and followed faster, till his songs one burden 
bore, 
Till the dirges of his hope that melancholy burden bore, 
Of ‘‘ Never—nevermore.” 


But the raven still beguiling all my sad soul into smiling, 
Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in front of bird and bust 
and door; 
Then, upon the velvet sinking, I betook myself to linking 
Fancy unto fancy, thinking what this ominous bird of yore, 
What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous bird of 
yore, 
Meant in croaking, ‘‘ Nevermore.” 


This I sat engaged in guessing, but no syllable expressing 

To the fowl, whose fiery eyes now burned into my bosom’s 
COre; 

This and more I sat divining, with my head at ease reclining 
On the cushion’s velvet lining that the lamplight gloated o’er, 
But whose velvet violet lining with the lamplight gloating o’er, 

She shall press, ah, nevermore. 


Then, methought, the air grew denser, perfumed from an unseen 
censer 
Swung by Seraphim whose footfalls tinkled on the tufted floor. 
“Wretch,” I cried, “thy God hath lent thee—by these angels he 
hath sent thee— 
Respite—respite and nepenthe from thy memories of Lenore! 
Quaff, O quaff this kind nepenthe, and forget this lost Lenore!” 
Quoth the raven, ‘‘ Nevermore.” 


“ Prophet!” said I, “ thing of evil!—prophet still, if bird or devil! 
Whether tempter sent, or whether tempest tossed thee here 
ashore, 
Desolate, yet all-undaunted, on this desert land enchanted,— 
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On this home by Horror haunted—tell me truly, I implore— 
Is there—is there balm in Gilead?—tell me—tell me, I im- 
plore!” 
Quoth the raven, “ Nevermore.” 


“ Prophet! ” said I, “ thing of evil!—prophet still, if bird or devil! 
By that heaven that bends above us—by that God we both 
adore— 
Tell this soul with sorrow laden, if, within the distant Aidenn, 
It shall clasp a sainted maiden, whom the angels name 
Lenore— 
Clasp a rare and radiant maiden, whom the angels name 
Lenore? ” 
Quoth the raven, “ Nevermore.” 


“ Be that word our sign of parting, bird or fiend!” I shrieked, 
upstarting— 
“Get thee back into the tempest and the night’s Plutonian 
shore! 
Leave no black plume as a token of that lie thy soul hath 
spoken! 
Leave my loneliness unbroken!—quit the bust above my door! 
Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form from off 
my door!” 
Quoth the raven, “ Nevermore.” 


And the raven, ~ever flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting 
On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my chamber door; 
And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon’s that is dreaming; 
And the lamplight o’er him streaming throws the shadow on 
the floor; 
And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on the 
floor, 
Shall be lifted—nevermore! 
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Il. THE BELLS: 


Hear the sledges with the bells— 
Silver bells— 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
In the icy air of night! 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the tintinnabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells. 


Hear the mellow wedding-bells, 
Golden bells! 
What a world of happiness their harmony foretells! 
Through the balmy air of night 
How they ring out their delight 
From the molten-golden notes! 
And all in tune, 
What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that listens, while she gloats 
On the moon! 


Oh, from out the sounding cells, 
What a gush of euphony voluminously wells! 
How it swells! 
How it dwells 
On the Future! how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 
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To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the bells, bells, bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells! 


Hear the loud alarum bells— 
Brazen bells! 
What a tale of terror, now, their turbulency tells! 
In the startled ear of night 
How they scream out their affright! 
Too much horrified to speak, 
They can only shriek, shriek, 
Out of tune, 
In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire, 
In a mad expostulation with the deaf and frantic fire 
Leaping higher, higher, higher, 
With a desperate desire, 
And a resolute endeavour, 
Now—now to sit or never, 
By the side of the pale-faced moon. 
Oh, the bells, bells, bells! 
What a tale their terror tells 
Of despair! 


How they clang, and clash, and roar! 
What a horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating air! 
Yet the ear, it fully knows, 
By the twanging 
And the clanging, 
How the danger ebbs and flows; 
Yet the ear distinctly tells, 
In the jangling 
And the wrangling, 
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How the danger sinks and swells, 
By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of the bells— 
Of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
In the clamour and the clangour of the bells! 


Hear the tolling of the bells— 
Iron bells! 
What a world of solemn thought their monody compels! 
In the silence of the night 
How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone! 
For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats, 
Is a groan: 
And the people—ah, the people— 
They that dwell up in the steeple, 
All alone, 
And who, tolling, tolling, tolling, 
In that muffled monotone, 
Feel a glory in so rolling 
On the human heart a stone— 
They are neither man nor woman— 
They are neither brute nor human— 
They are Ghouls! 
And their king it is who tolls; 
And he rolls, rolls, rolls, rolls, 
A pean from the bells! 
And his merry bosom swells 
With the pzan of the bells! 
And he dances and he yells; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
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To the pean of the bells— 
Of the bells; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the throbbing of the bells, 
Of the bells, bells, bells, 
To the sobbing of the bells; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
As he knells, knells, knells, 
In a happy Runic rhyme, 
To the rolling of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells— 
To the tolling of the bells, 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells,— 
To the moaning and the groaning of the bells. 


Ill, ANNABEL LEE. 


It was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea, 
That a maiden there lived, 
Whom you may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee; 
And this maiden she lived 
With no other thought 
Than to love and be loved by me. 


I was a child, and she was a child, 
In this kingdom by the sea; 
But we loved with a love 
That was more than love— 
I and my Annabel Lee;— 
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With a love that the winged 
Seraphs of heaven 
Coveted her and me. 


And this was the reason that long ago, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 
My beautiful Annabel Lee; 

So that her high-born kinsmen came, 
And took her away from me, 

To shut her up in a sepulchre, 
In this kingdom by the sea. 


The angels, not half so happy in heaven, 
Went envying her and me— 

Yes!—that was the reason (as all men know, 
In this kingdom by the sea), 

That the wind came out of the cloud by night, 
Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 


But our love it was stronger by far than the love 
Of those that were older than we— 
Of many far wiser than we— 
And neither the angels in heaven above, 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 


For the moon never beams 
Without bringing me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And the stars never rise, 
But I see the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 


And so, all the night-tide, 
I lie down by the side 


oe 


My life and my pride, 
Inher sepulchre there by the sea— 
In her tomb by the sounding sea. 
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READINGS FROM HAWTHORNE. 


THE PUNISHMENT OF HESTER PRYNNE. 
FROM ‘‘ THE SCARLET LETTER.” * 


A THRONG of bearded men, in sad-coloured garments and gray 
steeple-crowned hats, intermixed with women, some wearing 
hoods, and others bareheaded, was assembled in front of a 
wooden edifice, the door of which was heavily timbered with 
oak and studded with iron spikes. 

The founders of a new colony, whatever Utopia of human vir- 
tue and happiness they might originally project, have invariably 
recognised it among their earliest practical necessities to allot 
a portion of the virgin soil as a cemetery, and another portion 
as the site of a prison. In accordance with this rule, it may 
safely be assumed that the forefathers of Boston had built the 
first prison-house, somewhere in the vicinity of Cornhill, almost 
as seasonably as they marked out the first burial-ground on 
Isaac Johnson’s lot, and round about his grave, which subse- 
quently became the nucleus of all the congregated sepulchres in 
the old church-yard of King’s Chapel. Certain it is that, some 
fifteen or twenty years after the settlement of the town, the 
wooden jail was already marked with weather-stains and other 
indications of age, which gave a yet darker aspect to its beetle- 
browed and gloomy front. The rust on the ponderous iron-work 
of its oaken door looked more antique than anything else in the 


1 The selection comprises Chapters I. and II. of ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter.”’ 
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New World. Like all that pertains to crime, it seemed never to 
have known a youthful era. Before this ugly edifice, and be- 
tween it and the wheel-track of the street, was a grass-plot, much 
overgrown with burdock, pigweed, apple-peru, and such un- 
sightly vegetation, which evidently found something congenial 
in the soil that had so early borne the black flower of civilised 
society, a prison. But on one side of the portal, and rooted 
almost at the threshold, was a wild rose-bush, covered, inthis 
month of June, with its delicate gems, which might be imagined 
to offer their fragrance and fragile beauty to the prisoner as he 
went in, and to the condemned criminal as he came forth to his 
doom, in token that the deep heart of Nature could pity and be 
kind to him. 

This rose-bush, by a strange chance, has been kept alive in 
history; but whether it had merely survived out of the stern old 
wilderness, so long after the fall of the gigantic pines and oaks 
that originally overshadowed it, or whether, as there is fair 
authority for believing, it had sprung up under the footsteps of 
the sainted Ann Hutchinson as she entered the prison-door, we 
shall not take upon us to determine. Finding it so directly on 
the threshold of our narrative, which is now about to issue from 
that inauspicious portal, we could hardly do otherwise than pluck 
one of its flowers and present it to the reader. It may serve, let 
us hope, to symbolise some sweet moral blossom that may be 
found along the track, or relieve the darkening close of a tale of 


human frailty and sorrow. 


The grass-plot before the jail, in Prison Lane, on a certain 
summer morning, not less than two centuries ago, was occupied 
by a pretty large number of the inhabitants of Boston, all with 
their eyes intently fastened on the iron-clamped oaken door. 
Among any other population, or at a later period in the history 
of New England, the grim rigidity that petrified the bearded 
physiognomies of these good people would have augured some 
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awful business in hand. It could have betokened nothing short 
of the anticipated execution of some noted culprit on whom the 
sentence of a legal tribunal had but confirmed the verdict of pub- 
lic sentiment. But, in that early severity of the Puritan char- 
acter, an inference of this kind could not so indubitably be drawn. 
It might be that a sluggish bond-servant, or an undutiful child 
whom his parents had given over to the civil authority, was to 
be corrected at the whipping-post. It might be that an Anti- 
nomian, a Quaker, or other heterodox religionist was to be 
scourged out of the town, or an idle and vagrant Indian, whom 
the white man’s fire-water had made riotous about the streets, 
was to be driven with stripes into the shadow of the forest. It 
might be, too, that a witch, like old Mistress Hibbins, the bitter- 
tempered widow of the magistrate, was to die upon the gallows. 
In either case, there was very much the same solemnity of de- 
meanour on the part of the spectators; as befitted a people among 
whom religion and law were almost identical, and in whose char- 
acter both were so thoroughly interfused that the mildest and 
the severest acts of public discipline were alike made venerable 
and awful. Meagre, indeed, and cold, was the sympathy that a 
transgressor might look for, from such bystanders, at the scaf- 
fold. On the other hand, a penalty which in our days would infer 
a degree of mocking infamy and ridicule might then be invested 
with almost as stern a dignity as the punishment of death itself. 

It was a circumstance to be noted, on the summer morning 
when our story begins its course, that the women, of whom there 
were several in the crowd, appeared to take a peculiar interest in 
whatever penal infliction might be expected to ensue. The age 
had not so much refinement that any sense of impropriety re- 
strained the wearers of petticoat and farthingale from stepping 
forth into the public ways, and wedging their not unsubstantial 
persons, if occasion were, into the throng nearest to the scaffold 
at an execution. Morally, as well as materially, there was a 
coarser fibre in those wives and maidens of old English birth 
and breeding than in their fair descendants, separated from them 
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by a series of six or seven generations; for, throughout that 
chain of ancestry, every successive mother has transmitted to 
her child a fainter bloom, a more delicate and briefer beauty, and 
a slighter physical frame, if not a character of less force and 
solidity, than her own. The women who were now standing 
about the prison-door stood within less than half a century of the 
period when the man-like Elizabeth had been the not altogether 
unsuitable representative of the sex. They were her country- 
women; and the beef and ale of their native land, with a moral 
diet not a whit more refined, entered largely into their composi- 
tion. The bright morning sun, therefore, shone on broad shoul- 
ders and well-developed busts, and on round and ruddy cheeks, 
that had ripened in the far-off island, and had hardly yet grown 
paler or thinner in the atmosphere of New England. There was, 
moreover, a boldness and rotundity of speech among these ma- 
trons, as most of them seemed to be, that would startle us at the 
present day, whether in respect to its purport or its volume of 
tone. 

“ Goodwives,” said a hard-featured dame of fifty, “I'll tell ye 
a piece of my mind. It would be greatly for the public behoof 
if we women, being of mature age and church-members in good 
repute, should have the handling of such malefactresses as this 
Hester Prynne. What think ye, gossips? If the hussy stood up 
for judgment before us five, that are now here in a knot together, 
would she come off with such a sentence as the worshipful magis- 
trates have awarded? Marry, I trow not!” 

“People say,’ said another, “that the Reverend Master 
Dimmesdale, her godly pastor, takes it very grievously to heart 
that such a scandal should have come upon his congregation.” 

“The magistrates are God-fearing gentlemen, but merciful 
overmuch—that is a truth,’ added a third autumnal matron. 
“ At the very least, they should have put the brand of a hot iron 
on Hester Prynne’s forehead. Madam Hester would have 
winced at that, I warrant me. But she—the naughty baggage 
—little will she care what they put upon the bodice of her gown! 
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Why, look you, she may cover it with a brooch, or such like 
heathenish adornment, and so walk the streets as brave as ever!” 

“Ah, but,” interposed, more softly, a young wife holding a 
child by the hand, “let her cover the mark as she will, the pang 
of it will always be in her heart.” 

““ What do we talk of marks and brands, whether on the bodice 
of her gown or the flesh of her forehead?” cried another female, 
the ugliest as well as the most pitiless of these self-constituted 
judges. ‘“‘ This woman has brought shame upon us all, and ought 
to die. Is there not law for it? Truly there is, both in the Scrip- 
ture and the statute-book. Then let the magistrates, who have 
made it of no effect, thank themselves if their own wives and 
daughters go astray!” 


’ 


“Mercy on us, goodwife,” exclaimed a man in the crowd, “is 
there no virtue in woman save what springs from a wholesome 
fear of the gallows? That is the hardest word yet! Hush, now, 
gossips! for the lock is turning in the prison-door, and here 
comes Mistress Prynne herself.’ 

The door of the jail being flung open from within, there ap- 
peared in the first place, like a black shadow emerging into sun- 
shine, the grim and grisly presence of the town-beadle, with a 
sword by his side, and his staff of office in his hand. This per- 
sonage prefigured and represented in his aspect the whole dismal 
severity of the Puritanic code of law, which it was his business 
to administer in its final and closest application to the offender. 
Stretching forth the official staff in his left hand, he laid his right 
upon the shoulder of a young woman, whom he thus drew for- 
ward, until, on the threshold of the prison-door, she repelled 
him by an action marked with natural dignity and force of char- 
acter, and stepped into the open air as if by her own free will. 
She bore in her arms a child, a baby of some three months old, 
who winked and turned aside its little face from the too vivid 
light of day; because its existence, heretofore, had brought it 
acquainted only with the gray twilight of a dungeon or other 
darksome apartment of the prison. 
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When the young woman—the mother of this child—stood fully 
revealed before the crowd, it seemed to be her first impulse to 
clasp the infant closely to her bosom; nut so much by an impulse 
of motherly affection as that she might thereby conceal a cer- 
tain token which was wrought or fastened into her dress. Ina 
moment, however, wisely judging that one token of her shame 
would but poorly serve to hide another, she took the baby on 
her arm, and, with a burning blush, and yet a haughty smile, and 
a glance that would not be abashed, looked around at her towns- 
people and neighbours. On the breast of her gown, in fine red 
cloth, surrounded with an elaborate embroidery and fantastic 
flourishes of gold thread, appeared the letter A. It was so artis- 
tically done, and with so much fertility and gorgeous luxuriance 
of fancy, that it had all the effect of a last and fitting decoration 
to the apparel which she wore, and which was of a splendour in 
accordance with the taste of the age, but greatly beyond what 
was allowed by the sumptuary regulations of the colony. 

The young woman was tall, with a figure of perfect elegance 
on a large scale. She had dark and abundant hair, so glossy 
that it threw off the sunshine with a gleam, and a face which, be- 
sides being beautiful from regularity of feature and richness of 
complexion, had the impressiveness belonging to a marked brow 
and deep-black eyes. She was lady-like, too, after the manner 
of the feminine gentility of those days; characterised by a certain 
state and dignity rather than by the delicate, evanescent, and in- 
describable grace which is now recognised as its indication. And 
never had Hester Prynne appeared more lady-like, in the antique 
interpretation of the term, than as she issued from the prison. 
Those who had before known her, and had expected to behold 
her dimmed and obscured by a disastrous cloud, were astonished, 
and even startled, to perceive how her beauty shone out, and 
made a halo of the misfortune and ignominy in which she was 
enveloped. It may be true that, to a sensitive observer, there 
was something exquisitely painful in it. Her attire, which, in- 
deed, she had wrought for the occasion in prison, and had mod- 
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elled much after her own fancy, seemed to express the attitude 
of her spirit, the desperate recklessness of her mood, by its wild 
and picturesque peculiarity. But the point which drew all eyes, 
and, as it were, transfigured the wearer, so that both men and 
women who had been familiarly acquainted with Hester Prynne 
were now impressed as if they beheld her for the first time, was 
that ScarLet LETTER so fantastically embroidered and illumi- 
nated upon her bosom. It had the effect of a spell, taking her 
out of the ordinary relations with humanity and enclosing her 
in a sphere by herself. 

“She hath good skill at her needle, that’s certain,” remarked 
one of her female spectators; “ but did ever a woman, before this 
brazen hussy, contrive such a way of showing it! Why, gossips, 
what is it but to laugh in the faces of our godly magistrates, and 
make a pride out of what they, worthy gentlemen, meant for a 
punishment?” 

“It were well,’ muttered the most iron-visaged of the old 
dames, “if we stripped Madam Hester’s rich gown off her dainty 
shoulders; and as for the red letter, which she hath stitched so 
curiously, I'll bestow a rag of mine own rheumatic flannel to 
make a fitter one!” 

“Oh, peace, neighbours, peace!’ whispered their youngest 
companion; “do not let her hear you! Not a stitch in that em- 
broidered letter but she has felt in her heart.” 

The grim beadle now made a gesture with a staff. 

“Make way, good people, make way, in the king’s name!” 
cried he. ‘‘ Open a passage, and, I promise ye, Mistress Prynne 
shall be set where man, woman, and child may have a fair sight 
of her brave apparel, from this time till an hour past meridian. 
A blessing on the righteous Colony of Massachusetts, where 
iniquity is dragged out into the sunshine! Come along, Madam 
Hester, and show your scarlet letter in the market-place! ” 

A lane was forthwith opened through the crowd of spectators. 
Preceded by the beadle, and attended by an irregular procession 
of stern-browed men and unkindly-visaged women, Hester 
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Prynne set forth towards the place appointed for her punish- 
ment. A crowd of eager and curious schoolboys, understanding 
little of the matter in hand, except that it gave them a half-holi- 
day, ran before her progress, turning their heads continually to 
stare into her face, and at the winking baby in her arms, and at 
the ignominious letter on her breast. It was no great distance, 
in those days, from the prison-door to the market-place. Meas- 
ured by the prisoner’s experience, however, it might be reckoned 
a journey of some length; for, haughty as her demeanour was, 
she perchance underwent an agony from every footstep of those 
that thronged to see her, as if her heart had been flung into the 
street for them all to spurn and trample upon. In our nature, 
however, there is a provision, alike marvellous and merciful, that 
the sufferer should never know the intensity of what he endures 
by its present torture, but chiefly by the pang that rankles after 
it. With almost a serene deportment, therefore, Hester Prynne 
passed through this portion of her ordeal, and came to a sort of 
scaffold, at the western extremity of the market-place. It stood 
nearly beneath the eaves of Boston’s earliest church, and ap- 
peared to be a fixture there. 

In fact, this scaffold constituted a portion of a penal machine, 
which now, for two or three generations past, has been merely 
historical and traditionary among us, but was held in the old 
time to be as effectual an agent in the promotion of good citizen- 
ship as ever was the guillotine among the Terrorists of France. 
It was, in short, the platform of the pillory; and above it rose 
the framework of that instrument of discipline, so fashioned as 
to confine the human head in its tight grasp, and thus hold it 
up to the public gaze. The very ideal of ignominy was embodied 
and made manifest in this contrivance of wood and iron. There 
can be no outrage, methinks, against our common nature, what- 
ever be the delinquencies of the individual—no outrage more 
flagrant than to forbid the culprit to hide his face for shame, 
as it was the essence of this punishment to do. In Hester 
Prynne’s instance, however, as not unfrequently in other cases, 
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her sentence bore that she should stand a certain time upon the 
platform, but without undergoing that gripe about the neck and 
confinement of the head the proneness to which was the most 
devilish characteristic of this ugly engine. Knowing well her 
part, she ascended a flight of wooden steps, and was thus dis- 
played to the surrounding multitude, at about the height of a 
man’s shoulders above the street. 

Had there been a Papist among the crowd of Puritans, he 
might have seen in this beautiful woman, so picturesque in her 
attire and mien, and with the infant at her bosom, an object to 
remind him of the image of Divine Maternity, which so many 
illustrious painters have vied with one another to represent; 
something which should remind him, indeed, but only by con- 
trast, of that sacred image of sinless motherhood whose infant 
was to redeem the world. Here there was the taint of deepest 
sin in the most sacred quality of human life, working such effect 
that the world was only the darker for this woman’s beauty, and 
the more lost for the infant that she had borne. 

The scene was not without a mixture of awe, such as must al- 
ways invest the spectacle of guilt and shame in a fellow-creature 
before society shall have grown corrupt enough to smile, instead 
of shuddering, at it. The witnesses of Hester Prynne’s disgrace 
had not yet passed beyond their simplicity. They were stern 
enough to look upon her death, had that been the sentence, with- 
out a murmur at its severity, but had none of the heartlessness of 
another social state, which would find only a theme for jest in 
an exhibition like the present. Even had there been a disposi- 
tion to turn the matter into ridicule, it must have been repressed 
and overpowered by the solemn presence of men no less digni- 
fied than the governor, and several of his counsellors, a judge, 


a general, and the ministers of the town; all of whom sat or - 


stood in the balcony of the meeting-house, looking down upon 
the platform. When such personages could constitute a part of 
the spectacle without risking the majesty or reverence of rank 
and office, it was safely to be inferred that the infliction of a legal 
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sentence would have an earnest and effectual meaning. Accord- 
ingly, the crowd was sombre and grave. The unhappy culprit 
sustained herself as best a woman might, under the heavy weight 
of a thousand unrelenting eyes, all fastened upon her, and con- 
centrated at her bosom. It was almost intolerable to be borne. 
Of an impulsive and passionate nature, she had fortified herself 
to encounter the stings and venomous stabs of public contumely, 
wreaking itself in every variety of insult; but there was a quality 
so much more terrible in the solemn mood of the popular mind 
that she longed rather to behold all those rigid countenances 
contorted with scornful merriment, and herself the object. Had 
a roar of laughter burst from the multitude—each man, each 
woman, each little shrill-voiced child contributing their individual 
parts—Hester Prynne might have repaid them all with a bitter 
and disdainful smile. But, under the leaden infliction which it was 
her doom to endure, she felt, at moments, as if she must needs 
shriek out with the full power of her lungs, and cast herself 
from the scaffold down upon the ground, or else go mad at once. 

Yet there were intervals when the whole scene, in which she 
was the most conspicuous object, seemed to vanish from her 
eyes, or, at least, glimmered indistinctly before them, like a mass 
of imperfectly shaped and spectral images. Her mind, and es- 
pecially her memory, was preternaturally active, and kept bring- 
ing up other scenes than this roughly hewn street of a little town, 
on the edge of the Western wilderness; other faces than were 
lowering upon her from beneath the brims of those steeple- 
crowned hats. Reminiscences the most trifling and immaterial, 
passages of infancy and school-days, sports, childish quarrels, 
and the little domestic traits of her maiden years came swarming 
back upon her, intermingled with recollections of whatever was 
gravest in her subsequent life; one picture precisely as vivid as 
another, as if all were of similar importance, or all alike a play. 
Possibly it was an instinctive device of her spirit, to relieve itself, 
by the exhibition of these phantasmagoric forms, from the cruel 
weight and hardness of the reality. 
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Be that as it might, the scaffold of the pillory was a point of 
view that revealed to Hester Prynne the entire track along which 
she had been treading since her happy infancy. Standing on 
that miserable eminence, she saw again her native village, in old 
England, and her paternal home—a decayed house of gray stone, 
with a poverty-stricken aspect, but retaining a half-obliterated 
shield of arms over the portal, in token of antique gentility. She 
saw her father’s face, with its bald brow, and reverend white 
beard that flowed over the old-fashioned Elizabethan ruff; her 
mother’s too, with the look of heedful and anxious love which 
it always wore in her remembrance, and which, even since her 
death, had so often laid the impediment of a gentle remonstrance 
in her daughter’s pathway. She saw her own face, glowing with 
girlish beauty, and illuminating all the interior of the dusky mir- 
ror in which she had been wont to gaze at it. There she beheld 
another countenance, of a man well stricken in years, a pale, thin, 
scholar-like visage, with eyes dim and bleared by the lamplight 
that had served them to pore over many ponderous books. Yet 
those same bleared optics had a strange, penetrating power, when 
it was their owner’s purpose to read the human soul. This figure 
of the study and the cloister, as Hester Prynne’s womanly fancy 
failed not to recall, was slightly deformed, with the left shoulder 
a trifle higher than the right. Next rose before her, in memory’s 
picture-gallery, the intricate and narrow thoroughfares, the tall 
gray houses, the huge cathedrals, and the public edifices, ancient 
in date and quaint in architecture, of a Continental city, where a 
new life had awaited her, still in connection with the misshapen 
scholar—a new life, but feeding itself on time-worn materials, 
like a tuft of green moss on a crumbling wall. Lastly, in lieu of 
these shifting scenes, came back the rude market-place of the 
Puritan settlement, with all the townspeople assembled and level- 
ling their stern regards at Hester Prynne—yes, at herself, who 
stood on the scaffold of the pillory, an infant on her arm, and the 
letter A, in scarlet, fantastically embroidered with gold thread 
upon her bosom! 
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Could it be true? She clutched the child so fiercely to her 
breast that it sent forth a cry; she turned her eyes downward at 
the scarlet letter, and even touched it with her finger, to assure 
herself that the infant and the.shame were real. Yes!—these were 
her realities; all else had vanished! 
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I. THE DEACON’S MASTERPIECE, 


Have you heard of the wonderful one-hoss shay, 
That was built in such a logical way 

It ran a hundred years to a day? 

And then, of a sudden, it—ah, but stay, 

I'll tell you what happened, without delay,— 
Scaring the parson into fits, 

Frightening people out of their wits,— 

Have you ever heard of that, I say? 


Seventeen hundred and fifty-five; 

Georgius Secundus was then alive,— 

Snuffy old drone from the German hive. 
That was the year when Lisbon town 

Saw the earth open and gulp her down; 

And Braddock’s army was done so brown, 
Left without a scalp to its crown. 

It was on that terrible earthquake day 


That the Deacon finished the one-hoss shay. 


Now, in building of chaises, I telf you what. 
There is always somewhere a weakest spot,— 
In hub, tire, felloe, in spring or thill, 

In panel or crossbar or floor or sill, 

In screw, bolt, thoroughbrace,—lurking still, 
Find it somewhere you must and will, 
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Above or below, or within or without,— 
And that’s the reason, beyond a doubt, 
A chaise breaks down, but doesn’t wear out. 
But the Deacon swore (as deacons do, 
With an “I dew vum,” or an “I tell yeou”’) 
He would build one shay to beat the taown, 
*n’ the kaounty ’n’ all the kentry raoun’; 
It should be so built that it could’ break daown. 
“Fur,” said the Deacon, ‘’t’s mighty plain 
Thut the weakes’ place mus’ stan’ the strain: 
’n’ the way t’ fix it, uz I maintain, 

Is only jest 
T’ make that place uz strong uz the rest.” 


So the Deacon inquired of the village folk 

Where he could find the strongest oak, 

That couldn’t be split nor bent nor broke,— 

That was for spokes and floor and sills; 

He sent for lancewood to make the thills; 

The crossbars were ash, from the straightest trees; 
The panels of white-wood, that cuts like cheese, 
But lasts like iron for things like these; 


‘ 


The hubs of logs from the “ settler’s ellum,”’— 
Last of its timber, they couldn't sell ’em; 
Never an axe had seen their chips, 

And the wedges flew from between their lips, 
Their blunt ends frizzled like celery-tips; 

Step and prop-iron, bolt and screw, 

Spring, tire, axle, and linchpin too, 

Steel of the finest, bright and blue; 
Thoroughbrace bison-skin, thick and wide; 
Boot, top, dasher, from tough old hide, 

Found in the pit when the tanner died. 


‘ 


That was the way he “ put her through.” 
“ There! ” said the Deacon, “ naow she'll dew!” 
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Do! I tell you, I rather guess 

She was a wonder, and nothing less! 

Colts grew horses, beards turned gray, 
Deacon and deaconess dropped away, 

Children and grandchildren, where were they? 
But there stood the stout old one-hoss shay 
As fresh as on Lisbon-earthquake day! 


EIGHTEEN HuNDRED;—it came and found 
The Deacon’s masterpiece strong and sound. 
Eighteen hundred increased by ten; 

“ Hahnsum kerridge”’ they called it then. 
Eighteen hundred and twenty came,— 
Running as usual,—much the same. 

Thirty and forty at last arrive, 

And then come fifty and FIFTY-FIVE. 


Little of all we value here 

Wakes on the morn of its hundredth year 
Without both feeling and looking queer. 

In fact, there’s nothing that keeps its youth, 
So far as I know, but a tree and truth. 

(This is a moral that runs at large; 

Take it—You’re welcome.—No extra charge.) 


First or Novemper—the earthquake day— 
There are traces of age in the one-hoss shay, 
A general flavour of mild decay, 

But nothing local, as one may say. 

There couldn’t be, for the Deacon’s art 

Had made it so like in every part 

That there wasn’t a chance for one to start. 
For the wheels were just as strong as the thills, 
And the floor was just as strong as the sills, 
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And the panels just as strong as the floor, 
And the whippletree neither less nor more, 
And the back crossbar as strong as the for 
And spring and axle and hub encore. 

And yet as a whole, it is past a doubt, 

In another hour it will be worn out! 

First of November, fifty-five! 

This morning the parson takes a drive. 
Now, small boys, get out of the way! 

Here comes the wonderful one-hoss shay, 
Drawn by a rat-tailed, ewe-necked bay. 

“ Huddup! ” said the parson.—Off went they. 


The parson was working his Sunday’s text,— 
Had got to fifthly, and stopped perplexed 

At what the—Moses—was coming next. 

All at once the horse stood still, 

Close by the meet’n’-house on the hill. 

First a shiver, and then a thrill, 

Then something decidedly like a spill,— 

And the parson was sitting upon a rock, 

At half-past nine by the meet’n’-house clock,— 
Just the hour of the earthquake shock! 

What do you think the parson found, 

When he got up and stared around? 

The poor old chaise in a heap or mound, 

As if it had been to the mill and ground! 

You see, of course, if you’re not a dunce, 
How it went to pieces all at once— 

All at once, and nothing first— 

Just as bubbles do when they burst. 


End of the wonderful one-hoss shay. 
Logic is logic. That’s all I say. 
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Il. THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS. 


Tuts is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 
Sails the unshadowed main— 
The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the siren sings, 
And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming hair. 


Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 
And every chambered cell, 

Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 

As the frail tenant shaped its growing shell, 
Before thee lies revealed— 

Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed! 


Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 
Built up its idle door, 
Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the old no more. 


Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap forlorn! 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathéd horn! 
While on mine ear it rings, 
Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that sings— 


- 
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Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea! 


titi. THE LAST LEAF 


I saw him once before, 

As he passed by the door, 
And again 

The pavement stones resound, 

As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane. 


They say that in his prime, 

Ere the pruning-knife of Time 
Cut him down, 

Not a better man was found 

By the crier on his round 
Through the town. 


But now he walks the streets, 
And he looks at all he meets 
And he shakes his feeble head, 
That it seems as if he said, 

“ They are gone.” 


The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has pressed 
' In their bloom; 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 
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My grandmamma has said— 

Poor old lady she is dead 
Long ago— 

That he had a Roman nose, 

And his cheek was like a rose 
In the snow. 


But now his nose is thin, 

And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff; 

And a crook is in his back, 

And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh. 


I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here; 
But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches, and all that, 
Are so queer! 


And if I should live to be 

The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 

Let them smile, as I do now, 

At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 


IV. .ON LENDING A. BUNCH BOWE: 


Tuis ancient silver bowl of mine—it tells of good old times, 

Of joyous days and jolly nights, and merry Christmas times; 
They were a free and jovial race, but honest, brave, and true, 
That dipped their ladle in the punch when the old bowl was new. 
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A Spanish galleon brought the bar—so runs the ancient tale; 

’Twas hammered by an Antwerp smith, whose arm was like a 
flail; : 

And now and then, between the strokes, for fear his strength 
should fail, 

He wiped his brow, and quaffed a cup of good old Flemish ale. 


*Twas purchased by an English squire to please his loving dame, 

Who saw the cherubs, and conceived a longing for the same; 

And oft as on the ancient stock another twig was found, f 

*Twas filled with caudle spiced and hot, and handed smoking 
round. 


But, changing hands, it reached at length a Puritan divine, 
Who used to follow Timothy, and take a little wine, 

But hated punch and prelacy; and so it was, perhaps, 

He went to Leyden, where he found conventicles and schnaps. 


And then, of course, you know what’s next—it left the Dutch- 
man’s shore, 

With those that in the Mayflower came—a hundred souls and 
more— 

Along with all the furniture, to fill their new abodes— 

To judge by what is still on hand, at least a hundred loads. 


’Twas on a merry winter’s eve, the night was closing dim, 
When old Miles Standish took the bowl, and filled it to the brim, 
The little captain stood and stirred the posset with his sword, 
And all his sturdy men at arms were ranged about the board. 


He poured the fiery Hollands in—the man that never feared— 
He took a long and solemn draught, and wiped his yellow beard. 
And one by one the musketeers, the men that fought and prayed, 
All drank as ’twere their mother’s milk, and not a man afraid! 
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That night, affrighted from his nest, the screaming eagle flew; 

He heard the Pequot’s ringing whoop, the soldier’s wild halloo; 

And there the sachem learned the rule he taught to kith and kin, 

“Run from the white man when you find he smells of Hollands 
gin.” 


A hundred years, and fifty more, had spread their leaves and 
snows; 

A thousand rubs had flattened down each little cherub’s nose; 

When once again the bowl was fixed, but not in mirth or joy; 

’Twas mingled by a mother’s hand to cheer her parting boy. 


* Drink, John,” she said; “’twill do you good—poor child, you'll 
never bear 

This working in the dismal trench, out in the midnight air; 

And if—God bless me—you were hurt, ’twould keep away the 
chill.” 

So John did drink—and well he wrought that night at Bunker’s 
Hill! 


I tell you, there was generous warmth in good old English cheer; 
I tell you, ’twas a pleasant thought to bring its symbol here; 

*Tis but the fool that loves excess—hast thou a drunken soul, 
Thy bane is in thy shallow skull, not in my silver bowl! 


I love the memory of the past—its pressed yet fragrant flowers— 

The moss that clothes its broken walls—the ivy on its towers— 

Nay, this poor bawble it bequeathed—my eyes grow moist and 
dim, 

To think of all the vanished poys that danced around its brim. 


Then fill a fair and honest cup, and bear it straight to me; 

The goblet hallows all it holds, whate’er the liquid be; 

And may the cherubs on its face protect me from the sin, 

That dooms me to those dreadful words—*“ My dear, where have 
you been?” 
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V. CHRIST EVER NEAR. 


O Love Divine! that stooped to share 
Our sharpest pang, our bitterest tear, 

On Thee we cast each earth-born care, 
We smile at pain while Thou art near. 


Though long the weary way we tread, 
And sorrow crown each lingering year, 
No path we shun, no darkness dread, 
Our hearts still whispering, Thou art near. 


When drooping pleasure turns to grief, 
And trembling faith is changed to fear, 

The murmuring wind, the quivering leaf, 
Shall softly tell us, Thou art near, 


On Thee we fling our burdening woe, 
O Love Divine, forever dear, 
Content to suffer while we know, 
Living or dying, Thou art near. 
19 
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